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PREFACE. 

THIS book has been prepared with the idea that teachers 
generally would be glad to introduce into their classes 
work dealing with the real objects of nature, provided the 
work chosen were of a character that would admit of its being 
Ns^ studied at all seasons and in all localities, and that the subject 
^ were one of general interest, and one that could be taught sue- 
v4^ cessf ully by those who have had no regular scientific instruction . 
o The trees of our forests, lawns, yards, orchards, streets, bor- 
"^ ders, and parks give us just such a department. Though many 
^ consider a large part of the vegetable kingdom of little impor- 
tance, and unworthy of any serious study, there are few who 
do not admire, and fewer still who do not desire to know, our 
trees, the monarchs of aU living things. 

The difficulty in tree study by the aid of the usuaI botanies 
lies mainly in the fact that in using them the first essential 
parts to be examined are the blossoms and their organs. 
These remain on the trees a very short time, are often entirely 
unnoticed on account of their small size or obscure color, and 
are usually inaccessible even if seen. In this book the leaves, 
the wood, the bark, and, in an elementary way, the fruit are 
the parts to which the attention is directed ; these all can be 
found and studied throughout the greater part of the year, and 
are just the parts that must be thoroughly known by all who 
wish to learn to recognize trees. 

Though every teacher is at liberty to use the book as he 
thinks best, the author, who has been a class teacher for over 
twenty years, is of the opinion that but little of Part I. need be 
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thoroughly studied and recited, with the exception of Chapter 
III. on leaves. The object of this chapter is not to have the 
definitions recited (the recitation of definitions in school work 
is often useless or worse than useless), but to teach the pupil to 
use the terms properly and to make them a portion of his 
vocabulary. The figures on pages 38-43 are designed for 
class description, and for the application of botanical words. 
The first time the chapter is studied the fig^e illustrating the 
term should be pointed out by the pupil ; then, as a review of 
the whole chapter, the student should be required to give a 
full description of each leaf. 

After this work with Chapter III., and the careful reading 
of the whole of Part I., the pupils can begin the description of 
trees, and, as the botanical words are needed, search can be 
made for them under the proper heads or in the Glossary. 

The Keys are for the use of those who know nothing of scien- 
tific botany. The advanced botanist may think them too arti- 
ficial and easy 5 but let him remember that this work was 
written for the average teacher who has had no strictly scien- 
tific training. We can hardly expect that the great majority 
of people will ever become scientific in any line, but it is pos- 
sible for nearly every one to become interested in and fully 
acquainted with the trees of his neighborhood. 

The attainment of such botanical knowledge by the plan given 
in this volume will not only accomplish this useful purpose, but 
will do what is worth far more to the student, i. c, teach him to 
employ his own senses in the investigation of natural objects, 
and to use his own powers of language in their description. 

With hardly an exception, the illustrations in the work are 
taken from original drawings from nature by the author. A 
few of the scales of pine-cones were copied from Loudon's " En- 
cyclopflBdia of Trees" ; some of the Betinospora cones were taken 
from the "Gardener's Chronicle"; and three of the illustrations 
in Part I. are from Professor Gray's works. 
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The size of the iUastration as compared with the specimen of 
plant is indicated by a fraction near it ; i indicates that the 
drawing is one fourth as long as the original, \ that it is nat- 
ural size, etc. The notching of the margin is reduced to the 
same extent ; so a margin which in the engraving looks about 
entire, might in the leaf be quite distinctly serrate. The only 
cases in which the scale is not given are in the cross-sections 
of the leaves among the figures of coniferous plants. These 
are uniformly three times the natural sizey except the section 
of Araucaria imbricata, which is not increased in scale. 

The author has drawn from every available source of infor- 
mation, and in the description of many of the species no attempt 
v^hatever has been made to change the excellent wording of 
such authors as Gray, Loudon, etc. 

The ground covered by the book is that of the wild and cul- 
tivated trees found east of the Rocky Mountains, and north of 
the southern boundary of Virginia and Missouri. It contains 
not only the native species, but all those that are successfully 
cultivated in the whole region ; thus including all the species 
of Ontario, Quebec, etc., on the north, and many species, both 
wild and cultivated, of the Southern States and the Pacific 
coast. In fact, the work will be found to contain so large a 
proportion of the trees of the Southern States as to make it 
very useful in the schools of that section. 

Many shrubby plants are introduced ; some because they oc- 
casionally grow quite tree-like, others because they can readily 
be trimmed into tree-forms, others because they grow very tall, 
and still others because they are trees in the Southern States. 

In nomenclature a conservative course has been adopted. 
The most extensively used text-book on the subject of Botany, 
" Gray's Manual," has recently been rewritten. That work in- 
cludes every species, native and naturalized, of the region 
covered by this book, and the names as given in that edition 
have been used in all cases. 
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Scientific names are marked so as to indicate the pronuncia- 
tion. The vowel of the accented syllable is marked by the grave 
accent (') if long, and by the acute (') if short. 

In the preparation of this book the author has received much 
valuable aid. His thanks are especially due to the authorities 
of the Arnold Arboretum, Boston, Massachusetts, and of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis, for information in regard 
to the hardiness of species ; to Mr. John H. Eedfield, of the 
Botanical Department of the Philadelphia Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences, for books, specimens from which to make illus- 
trations, etc. ; and to Dr. A. C. Stokes, of Trenton, New Jersey, 
for assistance in many ways, but especially for the accurate 
manner in which he has inked the illustrations from the au- 
thor's pencil-drawings. 

The author also wishes to acknowledge the help received 
from many nurserymen in gathering specimens for illustra- 
tion and in giving information of great value. Among these, 
special thanks are due to Mr. Samuel C. Moon, of Morrisville 
Nurseries, who placed his large collection of living specimens 
at the author's disposal, and in many other ways gave him 
much intelligent aid. 
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TREES. 



PAET I. 

THE ESSENTIAL ORGANS, AND THE TERMS 
NEEDED FOR THEIR DESCRIPTION. 



Chaptee I. 
Boots. 

THOUGH but little study of the roots of trees is prac- 
ticable, some knowledge of their forms, varieties, 
and parts is important. 

The great oflSce of the roots of all plants is the taking 
in of food from the soil. Thick or fleshy roots, such as 
the radish, are stocks of food prepared for the future 
growth of the plant, or for the production of flowers and 
fruit. The thick roots of trees are designed mainly for 
their secure fastening in the soil. The real mouths by 
which the food is taken in are the minute tips of the hair- 
like roots found over the surface of the smaller branches. 
As trees especially need a strong support, they all have 
either a tap-root — one large root extending from the 
lower end of the trunk deep down into the ground ; or 
multiple roots — a number of large roots mainly extend- 
ing outward from the base of the trunk. 

Trees with large tap-roots are very hard to transplant, 
and cannot with safety be transferred after they have at- 
tained any real size. The Hickories and Oaks belong to 
this class. 

9 
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Trees having multiple roots are readily transplanted, 
even when large. The Maples and Elms are of this class. 

Roots that grow from the root-end of the embryo of 
the seed are called primary roots ; those growing from 
slips or from stems anywhere are secondary roots. 

Some trees grow luxuriantly with only secondary roots ; 
such trees can readily be raised from stems placed in the 
ground. The Willows and Poplars are good examples 
of this group. Other trees need all the strength that 
primary roots can give them; these have to be raised 
from seed. Peach-trees are specially good examples, 
but practically most trees are best raised from seed. 

A few trees can be easily raised from root-cuttings or 
from suckers which grow up from roots. The Ailanthus, 
or " Tree of Heaven,'' is best raised in this way. Of this 
tree there are three kinds, two of which have disagree- 
able odors when in bloom, but the other is nearly odor- 
less. By using the roots or the suckers of the third kind, 
only those which would be pleasant to have in a neighbor- 
hood would be obtained. One of the large cities of the 
United States has in its streets thousands of the most 
displeasing of these varieties and but few of the right 
sort, all because the nurseryman who originally supplied 
the city used root-cuttings from the disagreeable kind. 

If such trees were raised from the seed, only about one 
third would be desirable, and their character could be 
determined only when they had reached such a size as to 
produce fruit, when it would be too late to transplant 
them. Fruit-trees, when raised from the seed, have to be 
grafted with the desired variety in order to secure good 
fruit when they reach the bearing age. 



Chapter II. 
Stems and Branches. 

The stem is the distinguishing characteristic of trees, 
separating them from all other groups of plants. Although 
in the region covered by this book the trees include all 
the very large plants, size alone does not make a tree. 

A plant with a single trunk of woody structure that 
does not branch for some distance above the ground, is 
called a tree. Woody plants that branch directly above 
the soil, even though they grow to the height of twenty 
feet or more, are called shrubs, or, in popular language, 
bushes. Many plants which have a tendency to grow into 
the form of shrubs may, by pruning, be forced to grow 
tree-like; some that are shrubs in the northern States are 
trees further south. 

AU the trees that grow wild, or can be cultivated out of 
doors, in the northern States belong to one class, the stems 
having a separable bark on the outside, a minute stem of 
pith in the center, and, between these, wood in annual 
layers. Such a stem is called exogenous (outside-growing), 
because a new layer forms on the outside of the wood 
each year. 

Another kind of tree-stem is found abundantly in the 
tropics; one, the Palmetto, grows from South Carolina to 
Florida. While in our region there are no trees of this 
character, there are plants having this kind of stem, the 
best illustration being the corn-stalk. In this case there 
is no separable bark, and the woody substance is in threads 
within the pithy material. In the corn-stalk the woody 
threads are not very numerous, and the pith is very abun- 
dant; in most of the tropical trees belonging to this group 

the threads of wood are so numerous as to make the ma- 

u 
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terial very durable and fit for funiiture. A stem of this 
kind is called eiidogenom (inside-growing). Pig. 1 repre- 
sents a longitudinal and a cross section of an exogenous 

stem, and Fig. 2 of 

an endogenous one. 
Since all the stems 

with which we have 

to deal are exogens, a 

particular description 

of that class will here 

be given. Fig. 1 shows 

the appearance of a 

section of an Ash 

stem six years old. 
'""-"■ The central portion, *^*- 

which is about as thick as wrapping-twine, is the pith; 
from this outward toward the bark can be seen the six 
annual layers of the wood; and then comes the bark, con- 
sisting of two portions. First there is an inside layer of 
greenish material, the fresh-growing portion, and lastly 
the outer or dead matter. This outer portion must crack 
open, peel off, or in some way give a chance for the con- 
stant growth of the trunk. The different kinds of trees 
are readily known by the appearance of the bark of the 
trunk, due to the many varieties of surface caused by the 
allowance for growth. None of the characteristics of 
trees afford a better opportunity for careful observation 
and study than the outer bark. 

The Birches have bark that peels off in thin horizontal 
layers — the color, thinness, and toughness differing in the 
different species; the Ashes have bark which opens in 
many irregular, netted cracks moderately near each other; 
the bark of the Chestnut opens in large longitudinal 
cracks quite distant from one another. The color of the 
bark and the character of the scales are quite different 
in the White and the Black Oaks. 
In the woody portion radiating lines may be seen; 
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these are the silver grain ; they are called by the botanist 
medullary rays. 

The central portion of the wood of many large stems is 
darker in color than the rest. This darker portion is dead 
wood, and is called heart-wood; the outer portion, called 
sap-wood, is used in carrying the sap during the growing 
season. The heai't-woQd of the Walnut-tree is very dark 
brown; that of the Cherry, light red; and that of the 
Holly, white and ivory-like. The heart- wood is the valu- 
able part for lumber. 

If examined under a magnifying glass, the annual layers 
will be seen to consist of minute tubes or cells. In most 
trees these tubes are much larger in the portion that grew 
early in the season, while the wood seems almost solid 
near the close of the annual layer; this is especially true 
in the Ashes and the Chestnut ; some trees, however, show 
but little change in the size of the cells, the Beech being 
a good example. In a cross-section, the age of 'such trees 
as the Chestnut can readily be estimated, while in the 
Beech it is quite difficult to do this. Boxwood, changing 
least in the character of its structure, is the one always 
used for first-grade wood-engravings. 

When wood is cut in the direction of the silver grain, 
or cut " quartering" as it is called by the lumbermen, the 
surface shows this cellular material spread out in strange 
blotches characteristic of the different kinds of wood. 
Pig. 16 shows an Oak where the blotches of medullary 
rays are large. In the Beech the blotches are smaller; 
in the Elm quite small. Lumber cut carefully in this 
way is said to be " quartered," and with most species its 
beauty is thereby much increased. 

Any one who studies the matter carefully can become 
acquainted with all the useful and ornamental woods 
used in a region; the differences in the color of the heart- 
wood, the character of the annual layers, and the size and 
the distribution of the medullary rays, afford enough 
peculiarities to distinguish any one from all others. 
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Branching. — The regular plaee from which a hrancli 

grows is the axil of a leaf, from what is called aa asdUary 
bud} but branches cannot grow in the axils of all leaves. 
A tree with opposite leaves occasionally has opposite 
branches; while a tree with alternate leaves has all its 
branches alternate. 

Most branches contiiiue their growth year after year 
by the developmeut of a bud at the end, called a terminal 
bud. Many trees form this 
bud for the next year's 
growth so early in the 
year that it is seldom or 
never killed by the winter 
weather ; such trees grow 
very regularly and are 
symmetrical in form. Most 
evei^reens are good ex- 
amples. Fig. 3 represents 
a good specimen. The age 
of such trees, if not too 
great, can be readily ascer- 
tained by the regularity of 
each year's growth. The 
— '.j^pl tree represented is thirteen 

Fig, 3. years old. The branches 

which started the second year have been cut off; their 
scars can be seen in the figure. 

The terminal buds of many trees are frequently killed 
by the frosts of winter; such trees continue their growth 
by the development of axillary buds ; but as growth from 
an axillary bud instead of a terminal one wUl make a 
branch crooked, such trees are irregular in their branch- 
ing and outline. Just wbieb axillary buds are most apt to 
grow depends upon the kind of tree, but trees of the same 
variety are nearly uniform in this respect. Most trees are 
therefore readily recognized by the form of outline and 
the characteristic branching. A good example of a tree 
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of very irregular growth is the Catalpa (Indian Bean) 

showD in Fig. 4. The tendency to grow irregularly 

usually increases with age The Battonwood for ex 

ample, grows quite regu 

larly until it reaches the 

age of thirty to forty 

years; then its new 

branches grow in pecu 

liarly irregular ways 

The twigs of a very old 

and a young Apple-tree 

illustrate this change 

which age produces. 

There are great differ 
ences in the color and 
surface of the bark of 
the twigs of different 
species of trees; some 
are green (Sassafras), '^■'*' ' 

some red (Peach, on the sunny side) some purple (Cherry) 
Some are smooth and dotless, some marked with dots 
(Birch), some roughened with corky ndges (Sweet 
Gum), etc. 

The taste and odor of the bark are characteristics 
worthy of notice : the strong, fragrant odor of the Spice- 
bush ; the fetid odor of the Papaw ; the aromatic taste of 
the Sweet Birch ; the bitter taste of the Peach ; the mu- 
cilaginous Slippery Elm; the strong-scented, resinous, 
aromatic Walnut, etc. 

The branches of trees vary greatly in the thickness 
of their tips and in their tendency to grow erect, hori- 
zontal, or drooping. Thus the delicate spray of the 
Birches contrasted with the st«ut twigs of the Ailantbns, 
or the drooping twigs of the Weeping Willow with the 
erect growth of the Lombardy Poplar, give contrasts of 
the strongest character. In the same way, the direc- 
tions the main branches take in their growth from the 
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trunk form another distinctive feature. Thus the up- 
ward sloping branches of the Elm form a striking con- 
trast to the horizontal or downward sloping branches of 
the Sour Gum, or, better still, to certain varieties of Oaks. 
When the main trunk of a tree extends upward 
through the head to the tip, as in Fig. 3, it is said to be 
excurrent When it is soon lost in the division, as in 
Pig. 4, it is said to be deliquescent. 



^ 



Chapter III. 
Leaves. 

Leaves are the lungs of plants. The food taken in by 
the roots has to pass through the stem to the leaves to be 
acted upon by the air, before it becomes sap and is fit to 
be used for the growth of the plant. No portion of a 
plant is more varied in parts, forms, surface, and dura- 
tion than the leaf. 

No one can become familiar with leaves, and appreciate 
their beauty and variety, who does not study them upon 
the plants themselves. This chapter therefore will be 
devoted mainly to the words needed for leaf description, 
together with their application. 

The Leaf. — In the axil of the whole leaf the bud 
forms for the growth of a new branch. So by noting the 
position of the buds, all the parts included in a single leaf 
can be determined. As a general thing the leaf has but 
one blade, as in the Chestnut, Apple, Elm, etc.; yet the 
Horse-chestnut has 7 blades, the Common Locust often has 
21, and a single leaf of the Honey-locust occasionally has 
as many as 300. Figs. 17-58 (Chapter VII.) are all illus- 
trations of single leaves, except Fig. 43, where there are 
two leaves on a twig. A number of them show the bud 
by which the fact is determined (Figs. 25, 26, 31, 33, 34, 36, 
40, etc.); others show branches which grew from the ax- 
illary buds, many of them fruiting branches (Figs. 37, 42, 
43, 50, and 54), one (Fig. 51) a thorny branch. 

The cone-bearing plants (Figs. 59-67) have only sim- 
ple leaves. Each piece, no matter how small and scale- 
like, may have a branch growing from its axil, and so 
may form a whole leaf. A study of these figures, together 

9 17 . 
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with the observation of trees, will soon teach the student 
what constitutes a leaf. 



Arrangement. — There are several different ways in 
which leaves are arranged on trees; the most common 
plan is the alternate; ^^ in this only one leaf occurs 
at a joint or node on the stem. The next in frequency is 
the opposite, k^fj where two leaves opposite each other 
are found at nV" the node. A very rare arrangement 
among trees, though common in other plants, is the 
wkorled, ^^A A where more than two leaves, regularly ar- 
ranged A^ around the stem, are found at the node. 
When a number of leaves are bundled together, — a plan 
not rare among evergreens, — they are said to be fascicu- 
lated or in fascicles, ^j^^^^ The term scattered is used 
where alternate leaves are crowded on the stem. This 
plan is also common among evergreens. 

Caution. — In some plants the leaves on the side 
f a twig are so close together, the inter- 
nodes being so Bhort,that at first sight 
they seem opposite. In such cases, 
, the leaf-scars of the preceding years, 
or the arrangement of the branches, 
is a better test 
of the true ar- 
rangement of 
the leaves. The 
Fig. 8. twig of Birch 

shown in Fig. 5 has alternate leaves. 

There is one variety of altema- _ 
tion, called two-ranked, which is 
quite characteristic of certain trees i 
that is, the leaves are so flattened"" 
ont as to be in one plane on the 
opposite sides of the twig (Fig. 6). 
The Elm-trees form good examples 
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of two-ranked alternate leaves, while the Apple leaves 
are alternate without beiag two-ranked. Most leaves 
spread from the stem, bat some are appressed, as in the 
Arbor-vitBB (Fig. 7). In this spe- 
cies the branches are iwo-ranked. 



J-- 



Pabts op Leaves. — A complete 
leaf^^^ consists of three parts : 
the blade, the thin expanded por- 
tion J the petiole, the leafstalk ; 
and the stipules, a pair of small 
blades at the base of the petiole. 
The petiole is often very short 
and sometimes wantmg The 
stipules are often absent, and, even when present, they 
frequently fall off as soon as the leaves expand ; some- 
times they are conspicuous Most Willows show the 
stipules on the young luxuriant growths. 




x(- 



Veininq — The leaves of most 
trees have a distinct framework, 
the central line of which is called 
a mtdrtb , sometimes the leaf has 
several other lines about as thick 
as the midrib, which are called 
rtbs , the lines next in size, includ- 
ing all that are especially distinct, 
aie called imns, the most minute 



ones being called \.e\nlets (Fig i 



Kinds. — Leaves are simple when they have but one 
blade ; -^^^compound when they have more than one. 
Compound^°"^eaves are palmate when all the blades come 
from one point, as in the Horse-chestnut ; aJ^and pin- 
nate when they are arranged aloug the "VP^ sides, as 
in the Hickory. Pinnate leaves are of two kinds : odd- 
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pinnate,^^£4s^when there is an odd leaflet at the end, as in 
the Ash, ^^^and abruptly pinnat ej^ d) (j) ^ when there is 
no end leaflet. "|W^ 

Many trees have the leaves tmce pinnate; they are either 
ttvice odd-pinnate ^i^^ or twice abruptly pinnate, ^^ The 
separate blades /^^oi a compound leaf are )Sm called 
leaflets. Leaves or leaflets are sessile when 0ri^ they 
have no stems, and petiotate when they have stems. 

When there are several ribs starting together from the 
base of a blade, it is said to be radiate-^ 
veined or palmate-veined. When the 
great veins all branch from the 
midrib, the leaf \^ feather -veined or pinnate-veined. 
If these veins are straight, distinct, and reg- 
ularly placed, the leaf is said to be straight-' 
veined. The Chestnut is _ ^>^^^^^:^ a good example. 
Leaves having veinlets join-^^^^^>>>^ ing each other 
like a net are said to be netted-veined. All the trees with 
broad leaves in the northern United States, with one ex- 
ception, have netted-veined foliage. A leaf having its 
veinlets parallel to one another is said to be parallel- 
veined or -nerved. The Gingko-tree, the Indian Corn, 
and the Calla Lily have parallel- veined leaves. 
The narrow leaves of the cone-bearing trees are 
also parallel- veined. 





Forms. — Leaves can readily be divided into the three 
following groups with regard to their general outline: 

1. Broadest at the middle. Orbicular^ /fJ^ about as broad 
as long and rounded. OvaZ,^^^ about Jji^ twice as long 
as wide, and regularly ""^^^^urved. Mlipticaly 



^ 



more than twice as long as wide, and evenly curved. 
Oblong,y^^^^ two or three times as long as wide, with the 
sides ""^SS^ parallel. Linear, ^^ elongated oblong, 
more than three times as ^^ long as wide. Acerose, 
needle-shaped, like the leaf of the Pine-tree. 
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2. Broadest near the base. Deltoid, ^^hroEid and tri- 
angular. Ovate, y<f^ evenly curved, ^^^ with a broad, 
rounded base, jl^y Heart-shaped or cordate, y^f^similsLr 
to ovate, but with a notch at the base. ^^ Lan- 
ceolate, ^<^ shaped like the head of a lance. Awl- 
shaped, #^^^^^s^ shaped like the shoemaker's curved 
awl. Scale- ""^^^^ shaped, ^ short, rounded, and ap- 
pressed to the stem. The jj^ Arbor-vitsB has both 
awl-shaped and scale- ^S^ shaped leaves. 

3. Broadest near the apex, Ohovate, /7^ same as ovate, 
but with the stem at the narrow end, J^^ Ohcordate,\ 
a reversed heart-shape. Ohlanceolate, "- ^^^ a re-' 
versed lanceolate. Wedge-shaped or cuneate, '=^^Q 
having a somewhat square end and straight sides like a 
wedge. 

These words are often united to form compound ones 
when the form of the leaf is somewhat intermediate. The 
term which most nearly suits the general form is placed 
at the end; thus lance-ovate indicates a leaf between 
lanceolate and ovate, but nearer ovate than lanceolate ; 
while ovate-lanceolate indicates one nearer lanceolate. 

Bases. — Oftentimes leaves are of some general form, 
but have a peculiar base, one that would not be expected 
from the statement of shape. An ovate leaf which should 
have a rounded base might have a tapering one ; it would 
then be described as ovate with a tapering base, ' ^^^ 
A lanceolate leaf should naturally have a tapering base, 
but might have an abrupt one. /^^r -^^"7 leaves, no 
matter what their general form ^^^ may be, have 
more or less notched bases; such bases are called cor- 
dates fi^ deeply or slightly, as the case may be; and 
if the^^S lobes at base are elongated, auriculate. 
If the basal lobes project outward, the term halberd- 
shaped A is used. Any form of leaf may 
have ^w. a base more or less oblique. 
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Points. — The points as well as the bases of leaves 
are often peculiar, and need to be described by appro- 
priate terms. Truncate ^jr\ indicates an end that 
is square ; retuse, /T7^ ^^/A ^^® ^^^ ^ slight notch ; 
emarginatej one 1^^/^} V^ with a decided notch j 06- 
cordate, with a still deeper notch j obtuse, T^^^X ^^ gular but 
abrupt J acutey ^^x somewhat sharp- "O^V^ened j acumi- 
nate, Tp^de- ^^^cidedly sharp-pointed ; bristle-pointed 
and N^^^ awned, Mi with a bristle-like tip ; spiny- 
pointed, with the ^n^ point sharp and stiff (Holly) ; 
mucronate, ^^ >»^with a short, abrupt point. 



edge without notches ; re- 
wavy ; sinuate, ^^^^-^ 

with 






Margins.— jE7w^ir6, 
pand, ^^p^^^^>y^ slightly 
de- 



cidedly wavy ; dentate, 
tooth-like notches; serrate, 'T^^^ 
notches like those of a saw; " '^ 





crenafe^ ^ 
with the teeth rounded; twice ser-^^^ rate,^^^ 
when there are coarse serrations finely ser- ^^^ rated, 
as on most Birch leaves; serrulate, with minute serra- 
tions ; crenulate, with minute crenations. Leaves can be 
ttoice cremate or sinuate-crenate. Bevolute indicates that 
the edges are rolled over. 

When a leaf has a few great teeth, the projecting parts 
are called lobes, and the general form of the leaf is what 
it would be with the notches filled in. In the description 
of such leaves, certain terms are needed in describing the 
plan of the notches, and their depth and form. 

Leaves with palmate veining Brepalmately lobed. 
or notched ; those with pinnate veining are pin- 
nately lobed .^fjJ^^f^^v notched. While the term 
lobe is applied^VvfcS^to all great teeth of a leaf, whether 
rounded or pointed, long or short, still there are four 
terms sometimes used having special signification with 
reference to the depth of the notches. Lobed indicates 
that the notches extend about one fourth the distance to 
the base or midrib ; cleft, that they extend one half the 
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way; parted, about three fourths of the way ; and divided, 
that the notches are nearly deep enough to make a com- 
pound leaf of separate leaflets. 

So leaves may be palmately lobed, cleft, parted or di- 
vided, and pinnately lobed, cleft, parted or divided. The 
term pinnatifid ^/^i/^^^^i^ij^^*^ is often applied to pinnately 
cleft leaves. The v$V^5^ terms entire, serrate, crenate, 
acute-painted, etc., are applied to the lobes as well as to 
the general margins of leaves. 

Surface. — The following terms are needed in describ- 
ing the surface of leaves and fruit. 

Olabrous, smooth; glaucous, covered with a whitish 
bloom which can be rubbed off (Plum) ; rugous, wrin- 
kled ; canescent, so covered with minute hairs as to appear 
silvery; pubescent, covered with fine, soft, plainly seen 
hairs; tomentose, densely covered with matted hairs; 
hairy, having longer hairs ; scabrous, covered with stiff, 
scratching points ; spiny, having stiff, sharp spines ; glan- 
dular-hairy, having the hairs ending in glands (usually 
needing a magnifying glass to be seen). 

Texture. — Succulent, fleshy; scarious, dry and chaffy; 
punctate, having translucent glands, so that the leaf ap- 
pears, when held toward the light, as though full of 
holes; membranous, thin, soft, and rather translucent; 
thick, thin, etc. 

Duration. — Evergreen, hanging on the tree from year 
to year. By noticing the color of the different leaves 
and their position on the twigs, all evergreen foliage 
can readily be determined at any time during the year. 
Deciduous, falling off at the end of the season. Fugor 
cious, falling early, as the stipules of many leaves. 



Chapter IV. 

Flowers and Fruit. 

The author hopes that those who use this work in 
studying trees will become so much interested in the 
subject of Botany as to desire more information concern- 
ing the growth and reproduction of plants than can here 
be given. In Professor Asa Gray's numerous works the 
additional information desired may be obtained : " How 
Plants Grow" contains an outline for the use of begin- 
ners; "The Elements of Botany" is a more advanced 
work i while the " Botanical Text Book," in several vol- 
umes, will enable the student to pursue the subject as far 
as he may wish. In this small hook the barest outline of 
the parts of flowers and fruit and of their uses can be 
given. 

Flowers, — Parts. The flowers of the Cherry or Apple 
will show the four kinds of organs that belong to a com- 
plete flower. Fig. 9 represents an Apple-blossom, Theco- 
lyx is the outer row of leaves, 
more or less united into one 
'Ai piece. The corolla is the row 
' of leaves within the calyx ; it 
yj is usually the brightest and 
' most conspicuous part of the 
flower. The stamens —^M are 
the next organs ; they are 
usually, as In this ease, small 
two-lobed bodies on slender, 
thread-like stalks. The en- 
larged parts contain a dust- 
like material called pollen. 
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The last of the four kinds of parts is found in the center 
of the flower, and is called the pistil. It is this part which 
forms the fruit and incloses the seed. 

The stamens and the pistil are the essential organs of a 
flower, because they, and they only, are needed in the for- 
mation of seeds. The pollen from the stamen, acting on 
the pistil, causes the ovules which are in the pistil to grow 
into seeds. 

The calyx and coroUa are called enveloping organs, since 
they surround and protect the essential parts. 

The pieces of which the calyx is composed are called 
sepals. The Apple-blossom has five sepals. 

The pieces that compose the corolla are called petals. 

Bjnds op Flowers. — When the petals are entirely 
separate from each other, as in the 
Apple-blossom, the flower is said to be 
polypetalous ; when they grow together 
more or less, as in the Catalpa (Fig. 10), 
monopetalous ; and when the corolla is ' Fig. lo. 
wanting, as in the flowers of the Oak, apetalous. 

When aU sides of a flower are alike, as in the Apple- 
blossom, the flower is regular; when one side of the 
corolla differs from the other in color, form, or size, as in 
the Common Locust, or Catalpa, the flower is irregular. 

In trees the stamens and pistils are often found in 
separate flowers; in that case the blossoms containing 
stamens are called staminate, and those containing pistils 
pistillate; those that contain both are called perfect. 
Staminate and pistillate flowers are usually found on the 
same tree, as in the Oaks, Birches, Chestnut, etc.; in that 
case the plant is said to be monoecious, and all trees of 
this kind produce fruit. Sometimes, however, the stam- 
inate and pistillate flowers are on separate trees, as in 
the Willows, which are dioecious; and then only a por- 
tion of the trees — those with pistillate flowers — produce 
fruit. 
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Arrangement of Flowers. — Flowers, either solitary, 
or clustered, grow in one of two ways; either at the end 
of the branches, being then called terminal^ or in the axils 
of the leaves, then caUed axillary. The stem of a solitary 
flower or the main stem of a cluster is called ei peduncle; 
the stems of the separate blossoms of a cluster are called 
pedicels. When either the flowers or the clusters are 
without stems, they are said to be sessile. 

a: 

Clusters with Pedicellate Flowers. 

Raceme, >^^^ flowers on pedicels of about equal 
length, scattered along the entire stem. Locust-tree. 

Corymb, _^^^ like a raceme except that the lower 
flowers have^^^ longer stems, making the cluster some- 
what flat-topped ; the outer flowers bloom first. Hawthorn. 

Cyme, ^'^T^ in appearance much like a corymb, but it 
differs in /the fact that the central flower blooms first. 
Alternate-leaved Cornel. 

Umbel, ^ i ^g k stems of the separate flowers about equal 
in length, ^^ and starting from the same point. Gar- 
den-cherry. 

Panicle, ^J^J&^t^ ^ compound raceme. Catalpa. 

Thyrsus, ^Ts^*^^ a compact panicle. Horse-chestnut. 

Clusters with Sessile or Nearly Sessile Flowers. 

Catkin, ^\ bracted flowers situated along a slender 
andusual-^^ 1 ly drooping stem. This variety of clus- 
ter is very ^ f common on trees. The Willows, Birches, 
Chestnuts, Oaks, Pines, and many others have their flow- 
ers in catkins. 

Head, A the flowers in a close, usually rounded 
cluster. / Flowering Dogwood. 

Fruit. — In this book a single fruit will include all the 
parts that grow together and contain seeds, whether from 
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a dogle blossom or a cluster; there will be do rigorous 
adherence to an exact classiflcation ; no attempt made to 
distinguiah between fruits formed from a simple pistil 
and those from a compound one ; nor genei'ally between 
those formed from a single and those formed from a clus- 
ter of flowers. The fruit and its general classification, 
determined by the parts easily seen, is all that will be 
attempted. 

As stated before, it is hoped that this volume will not 
end the student's work in the investigation of natural 
objects, but that the amount of information here given 
will lead to the desire for much more. 

Berry will be the term applied to all fleshy fruits with 
more than one seed buried in the mass. Persimmon, Mul- 
berry, Holly. The pome or Apple-pome differs from the 
berry in the fact that the seeds are situated in cells formed 
of hardened material. Apple, Mountain-ash. The Plum 
or Cherry drupe includes all fleshy fi-uits with a single 
stony-coated part, even if it contains more than one seed. 
Peach, Viburnum, Chinartree. In some eases, when there 
is but one seed in the flesh and that not stony-coated, it 
will be called a drupe-like berry. 

The dry drupe is like the Cherry drupe except that the 
flesh is much harder. The fruit of the Walnut, Hickory, 
and Sumac. 

The inner hard-coated parts of 
these and some others will be 
called nuts. If the nut has a par 
tial scaly covering, as iu the Oaks 
the whole forms an acorn, wj^ 
If the coating has spiny 2^ 
hairs, as iu the Chestnut and 
Beechnut, the whole is a bur. The 
coating in these eases is an m 
volucre. If the coating or any 
port of the fruit has a regular 
place for splitting open, it is de- 
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hiseent (Chestnut, Hickory-nut) ; if notjindehisceht (Black 

Wfdnut). 

Dry fruits with spreading, wing-like appendages, as in 

the Ash (Pig. 11), Maple (Pig. 12), Elm 

(Pig. 13), and Ailanthus, are called sa- 

'" maras or keys. 

Dry fruits, usually elongated, contain- 
ing generally several seeds, are called 
. pods. K there is but one cell and the 
seeds are fastened along one side, Pea- 
like pods, or legumes. Locust. The term 
1^' capsule indicates that there is more than 

one cell. Catalpa, Hibiscus. 

All the dry, scaly fruits, usually formed by the ripening 
of some sort of catkin of flowers, will be included under 
the term cone. Pine, Alder, ^^ Magnolia. If the appear- 
ance of the fruit is not much H diiferent from that of 
the cluster of flowers, as I in the Hombeains, Wil- 
lows, and Birches, the term catkin will be retained for the 
fruit also. The scales of a cone 
may lap over each other ; they are 
then said to be imbricated or over- 
lapping, ^^^J^P'iue) ; or they may 
merely TjgBr touch at their 
edges, when they are valvate jS5q, 
(Cypress). When cones or S^^ 
catkinshang down ward, they W 
are pendent. If the scales have ( 
projecting points, these points are 
spines if strong, and prickles if 
weak. The parts back of the scales 
are bracts; these often project 
beyond the scales, when they are said to be exserted. 
^^ Sometimes the exserted bracts are bent backward ; 
^^K they are then said to be recurved or refiexed. 




Chapter V. 
Winter Study of Trees. 

Many of the peculiarities of trees can be studied much 
better during the winter and early spring than at any 
other time of the year. The plan of branching, the posi- 
tion, number, size, form, color, and surface of buds, as 
well as the arrangement of the leaves within the bud and 
the peculiarities of the scales that cover them, are points 
for winter investigation. 

General Plan op Branching. — There are two dis- 
tinct and readily recognized systems of branching. 1. The 
main stem is excurrent (Fig. 3) when the trunk extends as 
an undivided stem throughout the tree to the tip; this 
causes the spire-like or conical trees so common among 
narrow-leaved evergreens. 2. The main stem is deliques- 
cent (Fig. 4) when the trunk divides into many, more or 
less equal divisions, forming the broad-topped, spreading 
trees. This plan is the usual one among deciduous trees. 
A few species, however, such as the Sweet Gum and the 
Sugar-maple, show the excurrent stem while young, yet 
even these have a deliquescent stem later in life. The 
English Maple and the Apple both have a deliquescent 
stem very early. 

All the narrow-leaved evergreens, and many of the 
broad-leaved trees as well, show what is called definite 
annual growths; that is, a certain amount of leaf and 
stem, packed up in the winter bud, spreads out and hard- 
ens with woody tissue early in the year, and then, no 
matter how long the season remains warm, no additional 
leaves or stem will grow. The buds for the next year's 
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growth then form and often become quite large before 
autumn. 

There are many examples among the smaller plants, 
but rarely one among the trees, of indefinite annual 
growth; that is, the plant puts forth leaves and forms 
stems throughout the whole growing-season. The com- 
mon Locust, the Honey-locust, and the Sumacs are illus- 
trations. 



Buds. — Buds are either undeveloped branches or un- 
developed flowers. They contain within the scales, which 
usually cover them, closely packed leaves; these leaves 
are folded and wrinkled in a number of different ways 
that will be defined at the end of this chapter. 



Position and Number. — ^While the axils of 
the leaves and the ends of the stems are the 
ordinary places for the buds, there are many 
peculiarities in regard to their exact position, 
number, etc., that render them very interesting 
for winter study. Sometimes there are several 
to the single leaf. In the Silver Maple there are 
buds on each side of the true axillary one ; these 
are flower-buds, and during the winter they are 
larger than the one which produces the branch. 
The Butternut (Fig. 14) and the Walnut have 
several above each other, the upper one being 
the largest and at quite a distance from the 
true axil. In these cases the uppermost is apt 
to grow, and then the branch is said to be extra- 
axillary. In the Sycamore the bud does not 
show while the leaf remains on the tree, as it is 
in the hollow of the leafstalk. In the winter 
the bud has a ring-like scar entirely around 
it, instead of the moon-shaped scar below as 
in most trees. The Common Locust has several 
buds under the leafstalk and one above it iij 
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the axiL This axillary bud may grow during the time 
the leaf remains on the tree, and afterward the growth 
of the strongest one of the»others may give the tree two 
branches almost together. 

Some plants form extra buds especially when they are 
bruised or injured; those which have the greatest ten- 
dency to do so are the Willows, Poplars, and Elms. Such 
buds and growths are called adventitious. By cutting 
off the tops or pollarding such trees, a very great number 
of adventitious branches can be made to grow. In this 
way the Willow-twigs used for baskets are formed. Ad- 
ventitious buds form the clusters of curious thorns on the 
Honey-locust and the tufts of whip-like branches on the 
trunks and large limbs of the Elms. 

In trees the terminal bud and certain axillary ones, 
differing according to the species or variety of tree, are, 
during the winter, much larger than the rest. These are 
the ones which naturally form the new growth, and upon 
their arrangement the character of branching and thus 
the form of the tree depend. Each species has some pe- 
culiarity in this regard, and thus there are differences 
in the branching of all trees. In opposite-leaved plants 
the terminal bud may be small and weak, while the two 
buds at its side may be strong and apt to grow. This 
causes a forking of the branches each year. This plan is 
not rare among shrubs, the Lilac being a good example. 

Bud-Scales. — The coverings of buds are exceedingly 
varied, and are well worthy of study and investigation. 
The large terminal buds of the Horse-chestnut, with their 
numerous scales, gummy on the outside to keep out the 
dampness, and hairy within to protect them from sudden 
changes of temperature, represent one extreme of a long 
line ; while the small, naked, and partly buried buds of 
the Honey-locust or the Sumac represent the other end. 

The scales of many buds are merely extra parts formed 
for their protection, and fall immediately after the burst- 
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ing of the buds; while other buds have the stipules of 
the leaves as bud-scales j these remain on the twigs for 
a time in the Tulip-tree, and drop immediately in the 
Magnolia. 

Forms op Buds. — The size of buds varies greatly, as 
before stated, but this difference in size is no more marked 
than the difference in form. There is no better way to rec- 

2 ognize a Beech at 

3 - any time of the 

year than by its 
very long, slen- 
der, and sharp- 
pointed buds. The 
obovate and al- 
most stalked buds 
of the Alders are 
also very conspic- 
uous and pecu- 
liar. IntheBalsam 
Poplar the buds 
are large, sharp- 
pointed, and gum- 
my; intheAilan- 
thus they cannot 
be seen. 

AU the things 
that might be 
learned from a 
small winter twig cannot be shown in an engraving, but 
the figures here given illustrate some of the facts easily 
determined from such specimens. The first twig (Ash) 
had opposite leaves and is 3 years old (the end of each 
year's growth is marked by dotted lines on all the figures); 
the year before last it had 6 leaves on the middle portion ; 
last year it had 8 leaves on the end portion and 12 on the 
side shoots of the middle portion. The buds near the 




Fig. 16. 
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end of the annual growth are strongest and are most apt 
to grow. The specimen illustrated was probably taken 
from the 'end of a branch of a rather young and luxuri- 
antly growing tree. Thus the Ash must have quite a 
regular growth and form a regularly outlined tree. 

The second twig (Sweet Gum) shows 7 years' growth 
and is probably a side shoot from more or less within 
the tree-top. It is stunted in its growth by the want of 
light and room. The leaves were alternate. 

The third twig (Sycamore^ also had alternate leaves ; 
the pointed buds must have been under the leafstalks, as 
the leaf-scars show as rings around the buds. The larger 
branch grew three years ago. From the specimen one 
judges that the Sycamore is quite an irregularly formed 
tree. The twig had 11 leaves last year. 

The fourth twig (Silver Maple) shows that the plant 
had opposite leaves, and supernumerary buds at the sides 
of the true axillary ones; the true axillary buds are 
smaller than those at the sides. It would, in such cases, be 
reasonable to suppose that the supernumerary buds were 
floral ones, and that the plant blooms before the leaves 
expand. The annual growths are quite extended; two 
years and a part of the third make up the entire twig. 
If it was cut during the winter of 1891-92, it must 
have had leaves on the lower part in 1889 and 12 leaves 
on the middle portion in 1890, as well as probably 4 on 
the lower portion on the side shoots. Last year it had 
14 leaves on the end portion, two at least on each side 
shoot below, making 24 in all. 

Folding of Leaves in the Bud. 

There are some peculiarities in the arrangement of 
leaves in the bud which can be investigated only in the 
early spring. The common plans among trees are — In- 
flexed: blade folded crosswise, thus bringing it upon the 
footstalk. Tulip-tree. Conduplkate : blade folded along 
3 
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the midrib, bringing the two halves together. Peach. 
Plicate : folded several times length wise,like a fan. Birch. 
Convolute : rolled edgewise from one edge to the other. 
Plum. Involute : both edges rolled in toward the midrib 
on the upper side. Apple. Bevohite : both edges rolled 
backward. Willow. Ohvolute : folded together, but the 
opposite leaves half inclosing each other. Dogwood. 



Chapter VI. 

The Preparation of a Collection. 

Thbkb speeiraens are needed of each kind of tree: one, 
a branch showing the flowers ; another, showing the fruit 
— one of these, and in many cases both, will show the 
leaves. The third specimen, cut from a large limb or 
trunk, shows the bark and the wood. This should be a 
specimen with a 
surface so cut as 
to show the wood A 
in the direction of 
the silver grain, 
radial sectUm ; 
with another sur- 
face cut in the 
direction of the H 
annual layers, 
tangential section; 
and with a third 
cut across the 
grain, cross-sec- ^ 
tion. It should 
be a specimen old 
enough to show 
the change of 
color in the heart- 
wood. By taking 
a limb or trunk 8 inches in diameter, all these points can 
be secured. A specimen cut as shown in the figure will 
illustrate all the desired points. Side E P G shows sap- 
and heart^wood in tangential section ; side A B D C shows 
the same in radial section ; end A B F E, in cross-seetion ; 
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and B F G D shows the bark. The central pith is at I; 
the heart-wood extends from C to J; the sap-wood from 
J to D. The silver grain is well shown at the end, and 
the blotches formed by it on the radial section. 

By having the piece made smooth, and the upper part 
down to the center (H) varnished, the appearance of the 
wood in furniture or inside finish will be illustrated. 

The specimens should be as nearly uniform in size as 
possible. If a limb 8 inches in diameter be taken and a 
length of 6 inches be cut off, the section A B D C should 
pass through the line of pith ; the section E F G should 
be parallel with this at a distance from it of two inches j 
and two inches from the line of pith, the section A E C 
should be made. The whole specimen will then be 6 
inches wide and long, and 2 inches thick. 

The twigs containing leaves, flowers and fruit need to 
be pressed while drying in order that they may be kept 
in good form and made tough enough to be retained as 
specimens. The plants should be placed between a large 
supply of newspapers, or, better still, untarred building- 
felt, while drying. A weight of from 40 to 80 pounds is 
needed to produce the requisite pressure. The weight is 
placed upon a board covering the pile of plants and paper. 
On account of the size of many leaves and flower-clusters^ 
these pressed specimens of trees should not be shorter than 
from 12 to 15 inches, and even a length of 18 inches is an 
advantage. The pads or newspapers should be about 12 
by 18 inches. A transfer of the plants into dry pads each 
day for a few days will hasten the drying and increase 
the beauty of the specimens. The specimens of twigs can 
be mounted on cardboard by being partly pasted and 
partly secured by narrow strips of gummed cloth placed 
across the heavier portions. The cardboard should be 
uniform in size. One of the regular sizes of Bristol-board 
is 22 by 28 inches ; this will cut into four pieces 11 by 14. 
Specimens not over 15 inches in length can readily be 
mounted on these, and for most collectors this might be 
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a very convenient size. Another regular size is 22 by 32 
inches, cutting well into pieces 11 by 16. Specimens 15 
to 18 inches long can be mounted on these. 

Some kinds of Evergreens, the Spruces especially, tend 
to shed their leaves after pressing. Such kinds can in 
most cases be made to form good specimens without 
pressing. Fasten the fresh specimens on pillars of plas- 
ter in boxes or frames 2 to 3 inches deep, so that they touch 
nothing but the column of plaster. Mix calcined plaster 
in water (as plasterers do), and build up a column high 
enough to support the branch. Place the specimen on the 
top of the pillar already formed, and pour over the whole 
some quite thin plaster till a rounded top is formed com- 
pletely fastening the specimen. If the leaves are not 
touched at all, after they are dry, they will hang on for a 
long time, making specimens that will show the tree char- 
acteristics better than pressed specimens possibly could. 



Chaptbb VII. 
Figures to he used in Botanical 1 
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FIGURES FOR BOTANICAL DESCRIPTION 




PART II. 
PLAN AND MODELS FOR TREE DESCRIPTION. 

ALL pupils should be required to write some form of 
XjL composition on the trees of the region. As far as 
possible, these compositions should be the result of per- 
sonal investigation. It is not what a pupil can read and 
redescribe in more or less his own words, but how ac- 
curately he can see and, from the information conveyed 
by his own senses, describe in his own way the things 
he has observed, that makes the use of such a book as 
this important as an educational aid. Some informa- 
tion in regard to trees, in a finished description, must 
be obtained from books, such as hardiness, geographical 
distribution, etc. Pupils generally should be required 
to include only those things which they can give from 
actual observation. 

There are four distinct forms of tree descriptions that 
might be recognized by the teacher and occasionally 
called for as work from the pupil. 1st. A bare skeleton 
description, written by aid of a topical outline, from the 
observation of a single tree and its parts. 2d. A con- 
nected description, convejdng as many facts given in the 
outline as can well be brought into good English sen- 
tences. This again is the description of a single tree. 
3d. A connected, readable description of a certain kind 
of tree, made up from the observation of many trees 
of the same species to be found in the neighborhood. 
4th. The third description including information to be 
obtained from outside sources in regard to the origin, 
geographical distribution, hardiness, character of wood, 

habits, durability, etc. These four plans of description 

u 
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are more or less successive methods to be introduced as 
the work of a class. Pupils should be induced to carry 
on their own investigations as far as possible before 
going to printed sources for information. A good part 
of class work should be devoted to the first three of the 
methods given, but the work might finally include the 
fourth form of composition. The first two methods 
should follow each other with each of the trees studied; 
that is, one week let a mere outline be written, to be 
followed the next week with as clear and connected a 
description as the ability of the pupil wiU allow, and 
containing as much of the information given in the out- 
line as possible. 

Outline for Tree Description. 

The tree as a whole : size, general form, trunk, branch- 
ing, twigs, character of bark, color of bark on trunk, 
branches, and fine spray. 

Leaves : parts, arrangement, kinds, size, thickiiess, form, 
edges, veining, color, surface, duration. 

Btids : position, size, form, covering, number, color. 

Sap SiJid juice. 

Flowers : size, shape, color, parts, odor, position, time 
of blooming, duration. 

Fruit : size, kind, form, color when young and when 
ripe, time of ripening, substance, seeds, duration, useful- 
ness. 

Wood (often necessarily omitted) : hardness, weight, 
color, grain, markings, durability. 

Remarks : the peculiarities not brought out by the above 
outline. 

Notes on the Foregk)ing Outline. 

The height of a tree can be readily determined by the 
following plan. Measure the height you can easily reach 
from the ground in feet and inches. Step to the trunk 
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of the tree you wish to measure and, reaching up to 
this height, pin a piece of white paper on the tree. Step 
back a distance equal to three or four times the height 
of the tree; hold a lead-pencil upright between the 
thumb and forefinger at arm's-length. Fix it so that 
the end of the pencil shall be in line with the paper on 
the trunk ; move the thumb down the pencil till it is in 
line with the ground at the base of the tree ; move the 
arm and pencil upward tiU the thumb is in line with 
the paper, and note where the end of the pencil comes on 
the tree. Again move the pencil till the thumb is in line 
with the new position, and so continue the process till the 
top of the tree is reached. The number of the measures 
multiplied by the height you can reach will give quite 
accurately the height of the tree. 

The width of the tree can be determined in the same 
manner, the pencil, however, being held horizontally. 

In giving the forms of trees, it is well to accompany the 
description with a penciled outline. 

The di^ance from the ground at which the trunk be- 
gins to branch and the extent of the branching should 
be noted. The direction taken by the branches, as well 
as the regularity and the irregularity of their position, 
should also be observed and described. 

Although most twigs are cylindrical, still there are 
enough exceptions to make it necessary to examine them 
with reference to their form. 

Under leaves, it will be well to make drawings, both of 
the outline and of the veining. 

Crushed leaves will give the odor, and the sap can best 
be noticed at the bases of young leaves. The differences 
in sap and juice need the following words for their 
description : watery, milky , mucilaginous, aromatic, spicy, 
sweet, gummy, reMnous, 

Pupils should not always be expected to find out much 
^ =5 flowers of a tree, as they are frequently very 

> and usually difficult to reach. 
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The fruit lasts a greater length of time and, usually 
dropping spontBDeously, gives a much better chance for 
investigation. 

Specimens of moat of the common woods may be ob- 
tained from cabinet-makers and carpenters. In cases 
where these specimens are at band, description of the 
wood should be required. If the school has such speci- 
mens as are described in Chapter VI., Part I., the wood 
in all its peculiarities can be described. 



BlxAMPLEs OP Tkee Description. 

Taxodium distichttm (Bald Cypress). 

(Atterbury's Meadow.) 

Tree eighty-four feet tall, thirty feet wide near base, 
ovate, conical, pointed ; trunk seven feet m cireumfer- 
enoe near base and ridged lengthwise, 
but only four feet at the height of six 
feet from the ground, where it becomes 
round or nearly so, then gradually taper- 
ing to the top 5 branches small, very 
numerous, beginning six feet from the 
ground, sloping upward from the trunk 
at an angle of nearly forty-five degrees ; 
twigs very slender, numerous, pendu- 
lous, two, three or even more growing to- 
gether from supernumerary buds around 
the old scars ; bark brownish, quite 
rough, thick and soft on the trunk, 
smoother on the branches, greenish 
the young spray. 

Leaves about sessile, without stipules, 
alteraate, crowded, two-ranked, thin, linear, entire, par- 
allel-veined, with midrib, dark green, smooth, deciduous 
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Bads show in the axils of only a few of the leaves, and 
are very small ; but there are several supernumerary bads 
around many of the clusters of the shoots of the year. 
Sap dear and slightly sticky with resin. 

Flowers looked for, but not seen j 
must have been small, or have 
bloomed before my examination in 
the spring. 

Fruit one inch in diameter, cone 
globular, brown in the autumn ; 
did not notice it before; fifteen 
six-sided scales, two seeds under 
each, still hanging on, though the 
I'V)^^'*'^^^ leaves have dropped; only to pro- 
7 '"' duce seeds, I think. 

The wood I do not know about. 

Remarks. Around the base, at some distance from the 

trunk, there are four peculiar knobs, seemingly coming 

from the roots, one being nearly a foot high and nine 

inches through. 

No. 2. 

The Bald Cypress standing near a small ditch in Atter- 
bur/s meadow is a very beautiful, taU, conical tree, over 
80 feet high, with an excurrent trunk which is very large 
and ridged near the ground. It tapers rapidly upward, so 
that the circumference is only about half as great at the 
height of 6 feet, where the branches begin. The branches 
are very numerous and, considering the size of the trunk, 
very small; the largest of them being only about 2 inches 
through. They all slope upward rapidly, hut the tip and 
fine spray show a tendency to droop; the fine thread-like ' 
brauchlets, hearing the leaves of the year, are almost all 
pendulous. 

The hark is very rough, thick and soft, as I found in 
pinning on the bit of paper to measure the height of the 
tree, when I could easily press the pin in to its head. 
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The leaves are very small and delicate, and as they ex- 
tend out in two ranks from the thread-like twigs, look 
much like fine ferns. The small linear leaves and the 
spray drop oflE together in the autumn, as I can find much 
of last year's foliage on the ground still fastened to the 
twigs. I could not see any flowers, though I looked from 
early in the spring till the middle of the summer 5 then I 
saw a few of the globular green cones, almost an inch in 
diameter, showing that it had bloomed. Next spring I 
shall begin to look for the blossoms before the leaves 
come out. 

On the ground, about 6 feet from the tree, there are four 
very strange knobs which I did not notice till I stumbled 
over one of them. They seem to grow from the roots, and 
are quite soft and reddish in color. 

No. 3. 

I have found twenty-two Bald Cypresses in Trenton; 
they are all beautiful conical trees, and seem to grow well 
in almost any soil, as I have found some in very wet 
places and some in dry, sandy soil. They look from their 
position as though they had been planted out, and as I 
have found none in the woods around the town, they are 
probably not native in this region. They are from 50 to 
nearly 100 feet tall. I found one 96 feet high. They are 
all of a very symmetrical, conical form, and pointed at the 
top; in no case has the trunk divided into branches, and 
on the old trees the trunk enlarges curiously near the 
ground, the lower portion being very rough with ridges. 
The bark is very thick and rough, and is so soft that a 
pin can readily be pushed through it to the wood. The 
branches are very numerous and small, and are not regu- 
larly arranged in whorls like most of the narrow-leaved 
trees. These branches all slope upward from the trunk, 
the ends having a tendency to bend downward and make 
delicate drooping spray, with very small, linear, entire 
4 
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leaves only J inch long. Four of the largest, trees show 
fruit, and each of these has only about a half-dozen of 
the globular cones. Only a few of the trees — those in the 
wettest places — have the knobs on the ground near ^ the 
base. 

The Bald Cypress {Taxodium distichum) is a common 
tree, a native of the GuH States, growing very abundantly 
in the wettest swamps of that region. The northern 
limit of the tree in its wild state is said to be central 
Delaware and southern Illinois, but it can be successfully 
cultivated in the region around Boston. There are several 
named varieties, one with the leaves but slightly spread- 
ing from the spray, and the whole of the branches show- 
ing a decided weeping tendency, so that it is called the 
Weeping Cypress. The knobs from the roots, called Cy- 
press-knees, grow very abundantly around all the trees in 
the southern swamps. These grow to the height of from 
2 to 4 feet, and are very thick, sometimes as much as 5 
feet. They are hollow, and are occasionally used for bee- 
hives. 

It is said to be a broad, flat-topped tree, spreading its 
top over other trees. This seems very strange, as none of 
those in. Trenton, N. J., show such a tendency, but are 
quite spire-shaped. The wood is light, soft, straight- 
grained, and is said to be excellent for shingles and for 
other purposes. It generally has a dark reddish or 
brownish hue. It is a large tree, growing to the height 
of 140 feet. The trunk is sometimes 12 feet through near 
the ground. The flowers of the tree are in small catkins, 
blooming before the leaves expand in the early spring; in 
February, in South Carolina. 



PAET III. 

KEY, CLASSIFICATION AND DESCRIPTION 

OP THE SPECIES. 

Method of Using the Key, 

FIRST read all the statements following the stars (*) 
at the beginning of the Key; decide which one of 
the statements best suits the specimen you have. At the 
end of the chosen one there is a letter in parenthesis ( ). 
Somewhere below, this letter is used two or more times. 
Read carefully all the statements following this letter; 
at the end of the one which most nearly states the facts 
about your specimen, you will again be directed by a let- 
ter to another part of the Key. Continue this process till, 
instead of a letter, there is a number and name. The 
name is that of the genus, and forms the first part of the 
scientific name of the plant. Turn to the descriptive part 
of the book, where this number, in regular order, is found. 
Here descriptions of the species of the genus are given. 
If there are many species, another Key will lead to the 
species. While the illustrations are intended to represent 
characteristic specimens, too much dependence must not 
be pliaced upon them ; the leaves even of the same plant 
vary considerably, and the different varieties, especially 
of a cultivated plant, vary widely. Read the whole de- 
scription before deciding. 

The fractions beside the figures indicate the scale of the 
drawing as compared with the natural size of the part : 
\ indicates natural size ; ^, that the drawing is twice the 
length of the object ; J, that the drawing is one fourth the 
length of the object, etc. 

61 
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In the description of leaves the dimensions given refer 
to the blade. 

KE7 TO THE GENERA OF TREES. 

* Leaves narrow linear, needle, scale or awl shaped, usually but 

not always evergreen. (GG. ) page 60. 

* Leaves broad, flat, usually deciduous, occasionally evergreen, 

rarely over 5 times as long as wide. (A.) 
A. Leaves alternate,^ simple.. (B.) 
A. Leaves alternate, compound, (m. ) page 57. 
A. Leaves opposite or whorled on the stem, (u.) page 58. 
B. Leaves with a midrib, netted-veined. (CJ) 

B. Leaves without a midrib, parallel-veined 109. Salishuria, 

0. With radiating ribs, and including those which have the 
lower ribs longer and more branching than those above 
them, (f.) page 56. 
C. With distinct and definite feather- veining. (D.) 
D. Margin entire, or so nearly so as to appear entire, sometimes 

slightly angulated but not lobed. (V. ) 
B. Once or twice serrate or crenate or wavy-edged, but not lobed. 

(E.) 
D. Distinctly lobed. (S.) (If the notches are over 10 on a side, 
look under E. ) 
E. Straight-veined. (M.> 

E. Not distinctly and evenly straight-veined. (F.) 
P. Leaves evergreen with either revolute or spiny-tipped mar- 
gins 18. Ilex, 

P. Leaves evergreen, lanceolate-oblong, minutely serrate ; flowers 

white, 4 in. in diameter 8. Gordonia, 

P. Leaves deciduous. (Gb ) 
Gh. Fruit with fleshy and often edible pulp. (]^) 
Gh. Fruit a dry and more or less rounded pod. (H.) 
G. Fruit and flowers in dry catkins ; leaves, in most species, 3 
or more times as long as wide, finely serrate to entire, with 
free stipilles, in many species remaining on the young twigs, 
in others shown by a rounded scar on the sides of the stem ; 

wood soft ; the Willows 91. Salix, 

Or, Fruit dry akenes with silky pappus, in small heads ; whole 
plant whitened with scurf ; leaves broadened and coarsely 
notched near tip ; a broad spreading bush. . . .49. Baccharis. 

1 Look on the elongated braDches for the arrangement of the leaves ; they 
are too closely clustered on the short side shoots. See page 18. 
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H. Flowers conspicuous, 1 in. or more in size, white. (J.) 
H. Flowers quite small. (I.) 
I. Flowers and fruit in large panicles ; leaves elongated, peach- 
like in shape, sour 50. Oxydendron, 

I. Flowers in terminal, erect racemes ; fruit small, three-celled 
pods; leaves oval, 3-7 in. long, pointed, thin, finely serrate; 

plant hardly a tree 53. Clethra. 

I. Fruit rounded, small, with calyx adhering to the lower part, 

one-seeded, in clusters of 3-many ; leaves 1-3 in. long 

56. Styrax. 

I. Fruit hairy, in long, hanging panicles, tipped with long, 

persistent style, one-seeded T 57. Pterostyrax, 

J. Flowers bell-shaped, 1 in. long ; leaves widest below the mid- 
dle ; fruit winged pods 58. Halesia, 

J. Flowers spreading, 2 in. broad ; leaves about twice as long as 

wide, widest near the center 7. Stuartia, 

J. Flowers spreading, 3 in. broad ; leaves about 3 times as long as 

wide, widest near tip 8. GordoMa, 

K. Fruit a plum-like drupe with a single bony ,stone ; plant 

sometimes thorny 36. Prunus, 

K. Fruit berry-like, ending in a conspicuous spreading calyx ; 

plant generally quite thorny 38. Cratsegus, 

K. Fruit berry-like, black when ripe, small, without calyx, with 

usually 3 cartilaginous coated seeds 20. Ehamnus, 

K. Fruit berry-like, red when ripe, small, without calyx, with 

usually 4-6 hard-coated, grooved nutlets 18. Hex. 

K. Fruit a small or large apple-like pome, with the seeds in 
homy cells. (L. ) 
L. Fruit about ^ in. in diameter, sweet, in drooping racemes 

.39. Amelanchier, 

L. Fruit either sour or much larger, and not in elongated racemes 

37. Pyrus, 

M. Leaves harsh to the touch ; somewhat oblique at base ; quite 

distinctly two-ranked ; large trees 74. JJlmus, 

M. Leaves decidedly oblique at base ; margin wavy ; small tree, 

usually a shrub 40. Hamamelis. 

M. Fruit berry-like, ending in a conspicuous spreading calyx; 

plant generally quite thorny 38. Cratsegiis. 

M. Leaves not regularly oblique at base ; plant not thorny. (N.) 

N. Leaves thin and light, not harsh to the touch; spray light; 

bark smooth, in two species somewhat rough on the trunk. 

(a.) 

N. Leaves thick ; edge wavy, almost lobed ; fruit an acorn 

88. Quercvs, 
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N. Leaves broad for the length, generally doubly serrate or 
wavy and serrate ; shrubs, rarely tall enough for trees. (P.) 
N. Not included in the above, (O.) 
O. Leaves 3 or more times as long as wide, widest near the 
center; fruit a round, prickly bur with 1-3 homy-coated 

nuts 89. Castanea. 

O. Leaves widest near the sharply serrate tip, narrow and en- 
tire near the base ; fruit small pods in terminal racemes ; 

small tree or shrub 53. Clethra, 

O. Leaves widest near the base, usually small ; bark scaling off 
like the Button wood; fruit axillary, solitary, small (i in.) 
roundish, dry drupes. A cultivated species, has rather large 

leaves, widest near the center 75. Planera, 

P. Fruit an open oval woody catkin or cone, remaining on the 

plant through the winter 84. Alntis. 

P. Fruit a rounded stony nut, in green leafy edged bracts ; shrubs 

or small trees 85. Coryltis* 

d. Usually aromatic ; bark dotted on the spray and with hori- 
zontal marks on the trunk, peeling off in thin, often papery 

layers 83. Betula, 

d. Bark not peeling off in thin layers. (R.) 
R. Leaf -buds long and slender; fruit a small prickly bur with two 

triangular, homy-coated nuts ; large trees 90. Fagus. 

R. Fruit an elongated catkin with large leaf-like bracts; bark 

close, gray, on a grooved trunk 87. Carpinus, 

R. Fruit a hop-like catkin ; bark brownish, finely furrowed 

86. Ostrya. 

S. Plant more or less thorny ; shrub or small tree ; fruit rounded 

berries ending in persistent calyx-lobes 38. Cratsegus, 

S. Plant not thorny. (T.) 
T. Leaf deeply pinnatifid, usually with the basal lobes completely 

separated ; cultivated 37. Pyrtis. 

T. End of leaf as though cut off ; sides with one large lobe ; mar- 
gin entire ; large tree 2. lAriodendron, 

T. Lower leaves three-lobed, heart-shaped at base, upper merely 

ovate, margin entire ; small tree or shrub 66. Clerodendron, 

T. Not as above ; leaves usually many-lobed. (U, ) 
U. Leaves thin; bark of trunk peeling off in thin horizontal 

strips 83. Betula. 

U. Leaves thin; leaf -buds long, slender, sharp-pointed; bark 

smooth, not peeling ; cultivated 90. Fagus, 

U. Leaves thickish ; bark roughish ; fruit an oval woody cone, 

remaining on through the year 84. Alnus. 

U. Leaves thick ; fruit an acorn 88. Quercus, 
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V. Leaves evergreen, small, 2-3 in. long, thick, with revolute mar- 
gins ; fruit an acorn 88. Querctis, 

V. Leaves evergreen, oval to lance-oval, usually large ; small trees, 

almost shrubs, (d. ) page 56. 
V. Leaves deciduous (some are evergreen in the Southern States). 
(W.) 
W. Plant more or less spiny, (c.) 
W. Plant not at all spiny. (X. ) 
X.* Leaf-blade thin, long, pointed, with curved parallel veins or 

ribs 45. Cornus. 

X. Leaf-blade thin, circular or broadly oval in outline, with blunt, 
almost rounded apex; veins not regularly parallel . .27. Ehns. 
X. Leaf quite elongated, 5 or more times as long as wide. (b. ) 
X. Leaves with none of the above peculiarities, (Y.) 
Y. Deciduous bud-scales (stipules), leaving a scar or mark com- 
pletely around the stem at the base of the leaves. 1. Magnolia. 

Y. Leaves covered on one or both sides with silvery scales 

71. Elaeagnus, 

Y. No such ring around the stem, or silvery scales on the leaves. 
(Z.) 

Z. Leaves distinctly straight-veined, thin 90. Fagus, 

Z. Leaves thick, obtuse ; fruit an acorn 88. Quercus, 

Z. Leaves 6 in. or more long ; crushed leaves with a rank, fetid 

odor 5. Asimina. 

Z. Leaves 3-5 in. long; twigs and leaves very spicy ; shrub rather 

than tree 70. Lindera, 

Z. Leaves about 2 in. long, oval, on twigs which have ridges extend- 
ing down from the sides of the leafstalk ; small tree, almost 

a shrub, with beautiful flowers 43. Lagerstrcemia. 

Z. Leaves not as above, (a. ) 
a. Fruit a large (^^ - 1^^ in.) rounded pulpy berry with a heavy 

calyx at the base 55. Diospyros, 

a. Fruit small (^ in.), fleshy, drupe-like, with a striate stone; 

limbs branching horizontally, often descending . . .46. Nyssa, 

a. Fruit a black, juicy berry (1^-^ in.), with about 3 seeds 

20. Bhamnus. 

a. Fruit an ovoid dry drupe (^^ in.) ; leaves sweet-tasting 

59. Symplocos. 

a. Fruit an apple-like pome (Quince) 37. Pyrtis, 

b. Wood soft ; both kinds of flowers in catkins in spring ; with 

either stipules or stipular scars 91. Salix. 

b. Wood hard ; leaves thick; fruit an acorn 88. Quercus. 

c. Fruit a 2 -4-seeded small berry ; juice not milky 

20. Bhamnus, 
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c. Fruit large, orange-like in size and color when ripe ; juice 

milky 77. Maclura, 

c. Fruit small, black when ripe, cherry-like ; juice milky 

54. Bumelia. 

d. Aromatic ; hemes dark blue on red stalks 68. Per sea, 

d. Not aromatic ; leaves nearly 1 ft. long ; flowers large and soli- 
tary 1. Magnolia, 

d. Not aromatic; leaves 1-4 in. long; flowers very small; fruit 

small dark-colored berries, with 2-4 seeds 20. Rhamnus, 

d. Not aromatic; flowers large, in showy clusters, (e.) 

e. Leaves 5 in. or more long 52. Bhododendron, 

e. Leaves less than 4 in. long 51. Kalmia, 

f. Leaves decidedly aromatic, usually somewhat irregularly lobed, 

margin entire, base tapering 69. Sassafras. 

f. Leaves usually deltoid, sometimes heart-shaped with serrate 
margin and gummy buds, rarely palmately lobed. All have 
either the petiole flattened sidewise, the leaf-blade densely 

silvery-white beneath, or gummy aromatic buds 92. Poptilns. 

f. Leaves broadly heart-shaped; margin entire; small tree with 
abundance of red flowers in early spring; fruit a pea-like pod 

32. Cercis, 

f. Leaves not as above given, (g. ) 
g. Leaves broadly heart-shaped, with a serrate margin and a 
petiole about as long as the blade, sometimes longer ; base 

of leaf not oblique 4. Idesia, 

g. Leaves broadly heart-shaped, those on the suckers much 
lobed ; base not oblique ; margin serrate ; juice milky; bark 
very tough. (1. ) 
g. Leaves broadly heart-shaped, with an oblique base ; margin 

regularly serrate ; juice not milky 11. Tilia. 

g. Leaves slightly if at all heart-shaped at base, usually some- 
what oblique, with neither milky juice nor lobes, (j.) 
g. Leaves decidedly and quite regularly lobed. (h.) 
h. Leaves with 3-5 large lobes, the margin entire or slightly an- 

gulated 10. Sterculia, 

h. Leaves star-shaped, with 5-9 pointed, serrate lobes, (i.) 

h. Leaves large, irregularly margined; leaf -stem covering the 

bud ; large tree 80. Flatanus, 

h. Plant quite thorny; fruit berry-like, ending in a conspicuous 
spreading calyx ; small trees or shrubs with apple-like blos- 
soms 38. CraUegus, 

h. Leaves with a tapering base; small tree, almost a shrub, 

with large HoUyhock-Uke flowers ; plant not thorny 

9. Hibiscus, 
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i. Large tree, with fruit 1 in. in diameter, dry, rough, hanging 

on a long stem 41. Liquidambar, 

i. Small tree with few branches and the trunk usually quite 

prickly ; fruit berry-like in large clusters 44. Aralia, 

j. Fruit small berries, with 3 flattened seeds, in clusters in the axils 

of the leaves, which are decidedly 3-ribbed from the base 

21. Hovenia, 

j. Fruit small drupes, with 1 seed, either solitary or in pairs in 
the axils of the leaves, (k.) 

k. Plant without prickles; leaves decidedly oblique at base 

76. Celtis. 

k. Plant with prickles ; leaves narrow, decidedly 3-ribbed, and 

2-ranked on green twigs 22. Zizyphua, 

1. Fruit not very edible ; leaves rough above, very hairy below, on 

some of the twigs opposite 79. Brotissonetia. 

1. Fruit edible ; leaves not very hairy, never opposite. .78. Morus, 

m. Leaves of 3 entire-edged leaflets ; fruit a pea-like pod 

28. Laburnum, 

m. Leaves of 3 quite regularly serrate, transparent-dotted 

leaflets 13. Ptelea, 

m. Leaves once or twice pinnate ; the leaflets entire, (s. ) 
m. Leaves once or twice pinnate ; the leaflets with margins more 
or less serrate or notched, (n.) 
n. Leaves irregularly once to twice, in one case three times, pin- 
nate, (r.) 
n. Leaves regularly once pinnate, (o.) 
o. Leaves less than 1 ft. long, on a small, quite prickly plant ; 

fruit very small pods (^ in. long) 12. Xanthoxylum, 

o. Leaves less than 1 ft. long ; leaflets 3 in. or less long ; fruit 
bright-colored, berry-like pomes in clusters, persistent through 
the autumn ; plant not thorny ; branches not heavy-tipped . . 

38. Pyrus, 

o. Leaves usually larger on the small tree or almost a shrub ; 

juice in most cases milky ; branches heavy-tipped . . 27. Rhus, 

o. Leaves 1-2 ft. long; leaflets 3 in. or more long; fruit a bony 

nut with green fleshy coat ; large trees, (q.) 
o. Leaves very large, 2 ft. or more long on the rapid-growing 
branches; branches heavy-tipped; odor of bruised leaves 
quite strong; leaflets 15 or more in number; large trees; 
juice not milky, (p. ) 

p. Leaflets with 1-3 glandular notches at the base 

17. Ailanthus, 

p. Leaflets entire at base, but very slightly serrate near the tip 
16. Cedrela, 
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q. Coat of fruit more or less dehiscent into 4 valves; nut 
smoothish ; leaflets, except in one species, not over 11 in 

number, usually 5-7 82. Carya. 

q. Coat of fruit not regularly dehiscent ; nut, in the wild species, 
rough-coated ; leaflets, except in a cultivated species, over 11 

in number 81. Juglans. 

r. Leaves quite regularly twice odd-pinnate; leaflets about 1 in. 
long ; juice not milky; fruit rounded berries in large clusters ; 

plant not prickly ; branchlets not heavy-tipped 15. Melia. 

r. Leaves once to twice irregularly odd-pinnate ; the leaflets very 
-irregularly and coarsely toothed ; a small, round-headed tree 

with bladdery pods 24. Koelrteueria. 

r. Leaves irregularly about twice odd-pinnate ; the leaflets lanceo- 
late ; quite a low plant with few heavy-tipped branches ; plant 

without prickles 27. Bhus. 

r. Leaves 2 (sometimes 3) times odd-pinnate; tree-stem with 

prickles ; small tree or shrub, with few branches 

44. Aralia. 

r. Leaves once to twice abruptly pinnate ; large tree with slender- 
tipped branches, usually very thorny 34. Gleditschia. 

8. Leaves very large (2 ft. or more long), about twice abruptly 
pinnate ; leaflets broad and often 2 in. long; branches blunt ; 

no thorns 33. Gymnocladus. 

8. Leaves and leaflets much smaller, leaves quite irregularly 
once or twice abruptly pinnate ; branches slender-tipped ; 

large tree, usually very thorny 34. Gleditschia. 

8. Leaves twice abruptly pinnate ; leaflets over 400 in number, 

with midrib near the upper edge 35. AUnzzia, 

8. Leaves regularly once pinnate, not over 2 ft. long, (t.) 
t. Leaves abruptly pinnate, not over 5 in. long; leaflets 8-12, 

small, mucronate-pointed 29. Caragana. 

t. Leaves odd-pinnate ; shrub or small tree, with few, heavy-tipped 

branches ; no spines or prickles 27. Rhus, 

t. Leaves odd-pinnate; leaflets large (3-5 in. long), not usually 

over 11 in number; round-topped tree 30. Cladrastis. 

t. Leaves odd-pinnate ; leaflets less than 3 in. long, frequently 
11-21 in number ; often with spines at the bases of the leaves 

in the place of stipules 31. Bobinia, 

u. Leaves palmately compound. (CC.) 
u. Leaves pinnately compound. (BB.) 
u. Leaves simple, evergreen, sessile, in whorls around the stem, 

which they completely cover (98*. Araucaria,) 

u. Leaves simple, opposite, evergreen, entire, over 2 in. long 
61. Osmanthus, 
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u. Leaves simple, opposite, evergreen, entire, under 1 in. long 

73. Buxus, 

u. Leaves simple, deciduous, (v.) > 

V. Branches ending in thorns; small trees, or shrubs. (AA.) 
V. Plants not thorny, (w.) 
w. Leaves palmately lobed (one variety, rarely cultivated, lacks 
lobes, but is heart-shaped with a serrate margin), the lobes 
over 3 in nimiber, or with notches or serrations ; fruit dry, 

winged 25. Acer. 

w. Lower leaves palmately 3-lobed, and heart-shaped at base, 
upper ones ovate, all with entire margin ; fruit with juicy 

pulp covering the 4 seeds 66. Clerodendron, 

w. Leaves palmately lobed ; fruit small, one-seeded, berry-like 
drupes in large clusters, with flattened stones, or large 
rounded clusters of flowers without stamens or pistils; 

shrubs rather than trees 47. Vilmmum. 

w. Leaves heart-shaped, entire or slightly angulated; not lobed. 

(BD.) 
w. Leaves irregularly serrate, somewhat straight- veined ; fruit 

single-winged ; large cultivated tree 60. Fraxinus. 

w. Leaves neither heart-shaped nor lobed ; small trees, almost 
shrubs, (x.) 
X. Leaves entire, (z.) 

X. Leaves serrate or dentate, ovate or oval, (y.) 
y. Fruit rounded drupes in large clusters, with single flattened 

stones 47. Vihurnum, 

y. Fruit lobed pods, which burst open in the autumn ; branch- 
lets somewhat 4-sided 19. Etwnymus, 

z. Leaves small, lanceolate ; flowers and fruit large and beautiful 

42. Funica. 

z. Leaves broad, thin, with curved parallel veins or ribs. 45. Cornus, 
z. Leaves large, broad, oval, without either curved or straight par- 
allel ribs 63. Chionanthvs, 

Leaves entire and covered on both sides with silvery, pel- 
tate scales 72. Shepherdia. 

Leaves ovate, small, minutely serrate 20. Ehamnus. 

BB. Leaves large, 18 in. or more long ; leaflets 11 or more, very 

finely serrated 14. Phellodendron. 

BB. Leaves smaller ; leaflets entire or quite evenly toothed, usu- 
ally over 5 in number 60. Fraxinus. 

BB. Leaflets coarsely and quite irregularly toothed, 3-5 (rarely 7) 

in number 26. Negundo. 

CO. Leaflets slender-lanceolate, almost entire ; shrub or small 
tree, 5-10 ft. high 67. Vitex, 
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CC. Leaflets broader and serrate ; usually large trees. 23. MscultiS* 
DD. Leaves with radiating ribs. (PP.) 
BD. Leaves with feather-veining. (BE.) 
EE. Leaves 2-6 in. long; flowers small, in large, dense, ter- 
minal clusters 62. Syringa, 

EB. Leaves 1-4 in. long; flowers in pairs 48. Lonicera, 

PP. Leaves large, 6 in. or more long ; two almost hidden buds, 
one above the other, in the axils of the leaves on the rapid- 
grawing branches; flowers large, purple, blooming in early 

spring ; fruit roimded pods 64. Paulownia. 

PP. Leaves large, 6 in. or more long; flowers large, white, bloom- 
ing in Jime ; fruit long pods 65. Catalpa. 

PP. Leaves 2-4 in. long, with red stems 3. Cercidiphyllum, 

GG. Leaves scattered singly over the stem, not in bundles or 

clusters. (JJ.) 
GG. Leaves in large or small clusters. (HH.) 
[. Clusters in whorls of many leaves around the stem like an 

umbrella 100. Sciadopitys, 

Leaves clustered in bundles of 2-6 93. Pinus, 

'., Leaves clustered in bundles of over 8. (II.) 

II. Leaves deciduous, soft 97. Laria. 

II. Leaves evergreen, rigid 98. Cedrus. 

JJ. Leaves hardly evergreen; spray quite slender. (ZZ.) 
J J. Leaves fully evergreen. (KK.) 

!. Leaves awl or scale shaped, and mainly appressed to the 

stem. (WW.) 
[. Leaves linear or needle shaped, and decidedly spreading 
from the stem, though sometimes with a decurrent base. 
(I-L.) 
LL. Leaves narrowed to a distinct though short stem. (RR. ) 
LL. Leaves sessile ; if narrowed, not so abruptly as to form a 
petiole. (MM.) 
MM. Leaves opposite or whorled on the stem. (PP.) 
MM. Leaves rather spirally arranged around the stem, not just 
opposite. (NN.) 
NN. Leaves linear to lanceolate, flattened, spreading quite 

squarely from the stem. (00.) 
NN. Leaves not flattened but 4-sided, curved, gradually enlarging 
from the tips to the bases, which are decurrent, and on the 
young twigs completely cover the stem ; cones rotmded ; the 

scales not lapping 105. Cryptomeria. 

00. Leaves about linear in form, of nearly the same width 
throughout, and usually fastened to the cylindrical stem by a 
distinct disk-like base; cones erect ; scales lapping. 96. Abies, 
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00. Leaves about 2 in. long and gradually widening from the 
acute tips to the broad ()^ in.) bases, which are decurrent 

on the stem 99. Cunninghamia. 

00. Leaves ^-1 in. long, sharp-pointed, very flat, two-ranked, 
somewhat lanceolate in form; base narrowed almost to a 

petiole 102. Sequoia. 

PP. Leaves not decurrent, usually in whorls of three around the 
stem, sometimes opposite, acute-pointed; fruit small {}i in.), 

rounded, dark-colored berries 106. Juniperus, 

PP. Leaves decujrent on the stem, less than ^ in. long, (dd.) 

dd. Fruit small, globular cones ; the scales not lapping 

104. Chanisecyparis, 

dd. Fruit small, elongated cones of few, lapping scales 

103. Thuya, 

RR. Leaves usually but little flattened, but jointed to a short, 
brown petiole which is attached to a somewhat grooved 

twig ; cones pendent, of lapping scales 94. Picea, 

RR. Leaves decidedly flattened, not jointed, but narrowed to a 
petiole which is usually green or greenish in color. (SS. ) 
SS. Leaves rounded or obtuse at the tip, distinctly two-ranked, 
usually less than 1 in. long ; cones oval, 1 in. or less long, 

of lapping scales 95. Tsuga. 

SS. Leaves acute at the tip ; fruit (found only on a portion of 
the plants, as the flowers are dioecious) drupe-like, with a 
single nut-like seed. (TT. ) 

TT. Leaves not two-ranked, over 2 in. long 108. Podoearpus, 

TT. Leaves quite regularly two-ranked. (UTJ.) 
UU. Leaves marked by two longitudinal lines; bruised or 

burned leaves with a very disagreeable odor 

(107a. Torreya,) 

TJJJ, Leaves with the midrib forming a distinct ridge, odor not 
disagreeable. (VV.) 

W. Leaves usually less than an inch long 107. Taxus. 

W. Leaves usually more than an inch long 

(107i>. Cephalotaxm,) 

WW. Spray decidedly two-ranked, fan-like. (YY.) 
WW. Spray branching in an irregular way, not two-ranked. 
(XX.) 

'., Fruit a purplish berry ; bark shreddy 106. Juniperus. 

'.. Fruit a cone of thick, pointed, not lapping scales 

102. Sequoia, 

'. Cones elongated^ of lapping scales 103. Thuya, 

Cones globular, of peltate, valvate scales 

104. Chamsecyparis, 
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ZZ. Leaves very broad at base, half clasping the stem and rapidly 
narrowed to an acute tip ; hardly at all spreading from the 
thread-like twigs ; flowers pinkish, in spike-like clusters . ... 
6. Tamarix. 

ZZ. Leaves more elongated, quite even in width, not clasping the 
stem 101. Taxodium, 



CLASS I. ANGIOSPfRMiE. 

Plants with a pistil consisting of a closed ovary, which 
contains the ovules and forms the fruit. 



Order I. MAGNOLlACEiE. (Magnolia Family.) 

Trees or shrubs, mainly of tropical regions, including, 
in our section, the three following genera: 

Genus 1. MAGN6lIA. 

Trees and tall shrubs with alternate, thick, smooth, en- 
tire leaves with deciduous stipules which form the bud- 
scales, and are attached entirely around the stem, leaving 
a ridge, as in Liriodendron. 

Flowers very large (3 to 10 in. in diameter), usually 
white, solitary. 

Fruit a large cone from which the seeds, drupe-like, 
usually red, hang out on long threads during the autumn. 



« 



Blooming with or before the opening of the leaves. (A.) 

A. Flowers entirely white 9, 10. 

A. Flowers dark purple 11. 

A. Flowers mixed purple and white. A large number of 
hybrids from China and Japan. 

* Blooming after the leaves expand. (B. ) 

B. Leaves evergreen, more than 8 in. long 1. 

B. Leaves evergreen, not 6 in. long 2. 

B. Leaves deciduous. (C.) 



CliASSIPICATIOK AND DESCRIPTION 



0, Leaves deeidedl;aiirlctilate or cordate at the base. (S.) 

J>. Leaves very large (1 to 3 ft. long) 5. 

S. Leaves smaller and much clustered at the tips of the 

flowering braucbes 6, 

O. Xieavea not conspiCQOiisly cordate at base. (E.) 
E. Leaves clustered at the tips of the flowering branches T. 
E. Leaves scattered along the branches. (F.) 

F. Base of leaf abrupt 3, 4. 

T. Base of leaf tapering. (O.) 
O-. Leaves quite la^e, about 1 ft. long; a very erect 

growing tree 8. 

Q. Leaves smaller, medium thick, glossy above 2. 

medium thiu (S to 10 in. long) . . .3. 



1. Kagndliagraiidifl6Ta,L. (Lakoe- 

FLOWEKEDUAaHOLIA. SOUTHERN EVBR- 

OBRBN MaQnolia.) Leaves evergreen, 
thick, oval-oblong; upper surface glossy, 
under surface somewhat rusty. Flowers 
lai^e, G to 10 iu. wide, white, fragrant. 
In spring. Fruit oval, 3 to 4 in. long, 
ripe in October. Seeds scariet Splendid 
eve^reen tree <60 to 80 ft. ) in the South- 
em States ; half hardy, and reduced to 
a sbmb (10 to 20 ft.) when cultivated in 
the Middle States. 



2. Hagn&lia glailca, L. (Swebt-Bat. D 
Swaup-Maonolia.) Leaves quite thick, 

> oblong-oval, obtuse, smooth and glossy 
J above, white or rusty pubescent beneath ; 
/ evergreen In the Southern States. Leaf- 
buds silky. Flowers globular, white, and 
very fragrant. June to August. Fruit 
about 1!^ In. long, ripe in autumn. Shrub, 
4 to 20 ft. high, in the swamps of the At- 
lantic Stat«B from Massachusetts south- 
ward. Slender tree, 15 to 30 ft. high, when 
cultivated in good damp soil. 



3. Kagndlia acuminata, L. ' (Cuodmbkk-tree.) leaves thin, 
green above, paler beneath, oblong, usually pointed at both ends, 5 
to 10 in. long. Leaf-buds silky. Flowers pale yellowish-green, 3 in. 
wide, late in spring. Fruit irregular-oblong (2 to 3 in. long), rose- 
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oolored when ripe, nith & few hard, 
bon;, black seede, coated with red 
pulp, ripe in satumn. Large (50 to 
■ 90 ft.) noble forest tree, wild in west- 
em New York and Bouthward. Wood 
rather soft, yellowiah-white, quite du- 
rable, and extensively nsed for pump 
logB. OccasianaUy cultivated ; fine 
for avennes. 

4. Ha^dlia cordUta, Michx. (Tel- 
low Cuoumbbr-tkbb.) Leaves broadly 
ovate or oval, rarely cordate at base, 
smooth above, white-downy beneath, 
4 to in. long. Flowers lemon-yellow 
slightly streaked with red. June. Fruit nearly 
3 in. long, red when ripe In autumn. A rather 
small, broad-headed tree (20 to 50 ft.), wild in 
the Southern States, but hardy as far north as 
Boston ; not often cultivated. Probably an up- 
land variety of the preceding. 

6. Hagu&lia macroph^Ua, Hichz. (Qs&at- 
LEATED Maonolia.) Leaves very large, aa 
times 3 ft. long, crowded at the summit of the ' 
branches, obovate-oblong, cordate at the nar- ii.oon«*t». 

rowed base, gianeous-white beneath, 
7j green above ; twigs whitish pubescent. 
j Flowers very large (12 in. broad), 
j white with a purple spot near the 
/ base ; fragrant. Fruit cylindrical, 4 
n. long, deep rose-colored when ripe 
D autumn. A medinm-sized (30 to40 
ft.), spreading tree ; wild from Ken- 
tucky south, hardy and cultivated as 
far north as New York City. 

6. Kagndlia FrfUeri.Walt. (Kar- 

LKATED UUBRELLA-TREE.) LeaVeS 

crowded at the ends of the flowering 
branches, obovate or spatulate, au- 
riculate at base, smooth (1 ft. long). 

Leaf-buds emooth. Flowers (6 in. wide) white, slightly scented. 

April to Hay. Fruit 3 to 4 in. long, rose-colored, ripe in autumn. 





CLASBIPICATION AND DESCBIPTION 



Hedium-sized, rather slender tree (30 to 
50 tt.), with soft ye11owieh-Trhit« wood. 
Virginia and southward. Hardy and ex- 
l«naively oultivated as far north as New 
York City. 

T. H^adlia nmbrilla. Lam. (Um- 
brella TBEB.) Iieaves olostered at the 
eods of the branchee, obovate-lanceo- 
late, pointed at both ends, 1 to 2 ft. long ; 
downy beneath when young, but booh be- 
coming Emooth. Flowers white, 6 to 8 
in. broad. May. Fruit oblong, 4 to in. 
long,rather rose- 
> colored when 

J A small, rather 

straggling tree, 

20 to 40 tt. high ; 

i, and wild 





State ; cultivated throughout. 



S. Kagn&Ua 
hypoledca., 8. & 

Z. (Japah MiQ- 
HOLIA.) liCaveg 
large ( 1 ft. long), 
somewhat pur- 
ple-tinted above, 
white and glaucous beneath. Midrib and 
leafstalk often red. Flowers cream-white, 
fragrant, appearing after the leaves in 
June. Twigs stout 
and polished. A 
.. medium-sized, very 





I erectly growing tree ; from Japan. 

8. Hi«n6Ua conapicua, Salisb. (YTa.AN ob 
Chinese White Magnolia.) Leaves decid- 
uous, obovate, abruptly acuminate, pubescent 
when young. Flowers laige (4 in.), cream- 
white, very fragrant, appearing very early 
(May), before any of the leaves. Fruit rarely 
formed, with few (1 to 3, rarely more) seeds 
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to a cone. Bark dark brown on the y onng branches ; terminal winter 
bods over <^ in. long. Small tree (10 to 30 (t.) with spreading habit 
and Htout branehes; veiy extensivel]' cultivated for Its abundant 
earlj bloom; from China. 

10, Hagndlia K6buB. (Thurber'g Ja- 
pan Magnolia.) Leaves similar to the pre- 
ceding, but Bmaller. Flowers also similar, 
but pure white. Fruit abundantl; formed, 
with several (2 to 12) seeds to the cone. 
Bark green on the yonng growth ; terminal 
winter-bads under !^ in, long. Small tree 
(IS to 40 ft.) with erect habit and slender 
branches. A beautiful tree of recent intro- 
duction from Japan. 

11. MagnAlia pur- 
pilrea, Sims. (Pur- 

itKibM. pLB Japan Magno- 

lia.) Leaves obovate, pointed at both ends, 
dark green. Flowers erect, of 3 sepals and 6 
obovate, purple petals ; blooming about as the 
leaves expand. A low tree, or usually merely 
a shrub, from Japan ; oft«n cultivated. 

Besides the Magnolias here given, there a 
quite a number of varieties and hybrids in cul- "■ i>'"i'i>»*»- 

tivation, from China and Japan, most of them blooming before the 
leaves expand in spring. 

Genus a. LIMODfiNDROlI. 

Trees with altercate, deciduous, smooth, stipulate, 4- 
lobed leaves, the stipules large, at- 
tached entirely arouud the stem, 
' and leaving a ridge when they 
drop off, as in the genua Magnolia. 
Flowers tulip-shaped, large {3 in.), 
greenish-yellow. May to June. 
^ Fruit a pointed cone, 3 in. long, 
hanging on the tree till autumn. 

Ijriodtadron tulipifera, L. (Tclip 
Ii. taUpiAim. TREE.) Leaves large, smooth on both 
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sides, somewhat 3-lobed, Uie end one aeemiugly out oS, leading a 
shallow notch ; stipulee light-colored, large, oblong, attached all 
nround the stem, often remaining on throagh half the seSiSOD. A 
very large (80 to 150 ft. high), beantiftil, rapidly growing tree, with 
soft, straight-grained, greenish wood, of great oee for inside work. 
Southern New England and southward. Especially abundant and 
large in the Western States. Also cultivated. 

Gehtts 3, OEROIDIFHYIjLirU 

Shrubs or trees with opposite, rarely subalternate, 
simple, deciduous leaves. Fruit shortrstemmed with di 
vergent pods, 2-4 iD unmber, splitting open on the outer 
edges; each one-celled,withonerow of lapping, pendulous 
seeds with membranous wings 

Oercidiph^llum Jap6nicuiii. (Kat 
SURA-TREE . ) Loaves broadly be art-shaped, 
palinat«ly veined with 5-7 ribs, and with 
an apparently entire margin, dark green 
above, Bomawlmt glancoiis beneath Un 
der a magnifying glass the margin, will 
be found to have pellucid crenulations 
Leafstallc dark red and jointed above the 
base, the veins somewhat red-tinted. A 
beautiful, upright tree with biroh-like, dotted, brown bark ; of recent 
introduction from Japan, and probably completely hardy through- 
out the region. 




A rather small order of mostly tropical trees or shrubs, 
with alternate, simple leaves. 

Genus 4. ID&BIA. 

Large trees with terminal and axillary panicles of very 
small flowers and berries. 

Zddsia polycirpa, Hook. Leaves large, heart-shaped, serrate, 
palmately veined with 5 ribs; leafstalk very long, red, with two 
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glands near th« base ; twigs aho glandu- 
lar; berrieB very BtuaIL(} inch), with many 
seeds. A large tree reoently introduced 
from Japan, which may prove hardy from 
Pennsylvania sonth, but is killed by the 
climate of Uaesachnsetts. 



URDERni. anonAce^. 

(Custard- APPLE Family.) 



An order of tropical trees and shrubs except the fol- 
lowing genus: 

Genus 6. AS£hINA. 

Small trees or shrubs with simple, deciduous, alternate, 
entire, pinnately-veined leaves. Flowers large, dull pur- 
plish, solitary in the axils of last year's leaves. Fruit a 
large, oblong, several-seeded, pulpy berry. 

Asfmiiui triloba, Dunal. (Coumon 
Papaw.) Leaves lai^e {8 to 12 in. long), 
oblong-obDvate, acmninate, thin, lapping 
over each other in sneh a manner as to 
give the plant a peculiar imbricated ap- 
pearance. Flowers 1 in. broad, appear- 
ing before the leaves. Fruit 3 in. long, 
IJ^ in. thick, yellowish, fragrant, about 
8-seeded, ripe in the antumn. Small (10 
to 20 ft. high), beautiful tree with dark- 
brown twigs. All parts have a rank, fetid 
smell. Wild in New York and southward 
along streams ; cultivated. 




Order IV. TAMABISCllf£2B. 



A small order, consisting mostly of shrubs (from the 
Old World) with minute leaves. 
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Genus 6. TAuARIX. 

Leaves simple, very small, alterQate, clasping ; old ones 
almost transparent at the apex. Flowers in spike-like pan- 
icles, small, red, or pink, rarely white. 

T&moriat OtUlica, L. (Fbbnoh Taua- 
RiSK.) Leaves very sniall, aonte ; spray 
very slender, abundant. A anb-evergreen 
shrub or amall tree, 5 to 20 tt. high; with 
very Bmall pinkish flowers, in spike-like 
clasters, blooming from May to October. A 
very boantiful and strange-looking plant, 
■which, rather sheltered by other trees, can 
be BUOceBsfuIly grown throughout. 




Obdeb v. TEBNSTRCEMIACE^. 

{Tea OB Camellia Family.) 

An order of showy-flowered trees and shrubs of tropical 
and subtropical regions, here represented by the following 
genera : 

Qesva 7. STVAbTIA. 

Shrubs or low trees with alternate, simple, exstipulate, 
ovate, serrulate leaves, soft downy beneath. Flowers 
? large (2 in.), white to cream-eolor, 
solitary and nearly sessile in the 
axils of the leaves ; blooming in 
I early snmmer. Fruit a S-celled cap- 
sule with few seeds; ripeinautumn. 

1. Stufhrtia pentflgyna, L'Her. (8n!v- 
ARTIA.) Leaves thick, ov 
acute at base, obscurely mncronate, 
rate, finely pubescent, 3 to 4 in. long, 
half as wide. Flowers whitish cream 
ored, one petal much the smallest; 
mens of the same color. Pod 5-an( 
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HiuidBome slirub or small tree (10 to 15 ft. )t wild soutli in themoun- 
taJDH, and hardy and cnltivated as far north as New York City with- 
out protection. In Maseaohusette it needs some abeltered position. 

2. Stulirtia Virgiuica, Cav. (Vm- 
aiKU. STTUitTiA. ) Leaves elliptic-ovati^, 
aeuminate at both ends, 2 in. long, I in. 
wide, thin, Berrat«, silky pubenceBt be- 
neath. Flowers white with pnrple fila- 
ments and blae anthers. Pod globular 
and blunt; ripe in October, A beautiful 
shrub rather than tree (8 to 12 ft.), wild 
in Virginia and sonth ; hardy as faif 
north as Washington. 

Qenus 8. OORD6kIA. 

Shrubs or small trees with alter- 
8. viTBiniot nate, simple, feather- veined leaves. 

Flowers large (3 to 4 in. wide), white, showy, solitary in 
the asils of the leaves. Blooming in summer. Fruit a 
dry, dehiscent, conical-pointed, 5-celled capsule with 10 
to 30 seeds, ripe in the autumn. 

1. Gh>rd6nia Lasldattiufl, L. (LoBt.OLLT 

Bat.) LeaveH thick, evergreen, lanceolate-ob- 
long, minutel]' serrate, nearly sessile, smooth 
and shining on both aides. The lai^, soli- 
tary, sweet-scent- 
ed, axillary flow- 
ers on peduncles ' 
half as long as the 
leaves. A lai^e 

in the south (wild in southern Virginia), 
and cultivated as far north as central 
Pennsylvania, without protection ; at St. 
Louis and Boston it needs protection. 
Wood of a reddish color, light and brittle. 

2. Clorddiuapub4acenB,L'Her. Leaves 
thin, dooiduous, obovate-oblong, sharply 
serrate, white beneath. Flowers nearly 
sessile. A small tree or shrub o( the 





(30 to 70 ft. high) 
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80utb (30 ft. high in Georgia), hardj, awl rarely cultivated as far 
north as Philadelphia, or still farther north it slightly sheltered. 



Ordeb VI. MALVACEJE. (Mallow Family.) 

A large family, mainly of herbs, found in tropical and 
temperate regions. One cnltiTated species, almost a tree, 
is included in this work. 

Genus 9. HIBISOUS. 

Herbs or shrubs ; one sometimes tree-like, with simple, 
decidaouB, alternate, stipulate, asually lobed leaves. Flow- 
ers large,8howy,5-parted (Hollyhock-shaped), in late sum- 
mer. Fruit a 5-celled, many-seeded 
pod, ripe in autumn. 

Hibiscus SyrliiciiB, L. (Tree Hibiscus.) 
The only woody and BometimoB tree-like 
species ; has ovate, nedge-shaped, 3-1obed, 
toothed leaves, and la^e (Sin.) white, purple, 
red, or variegated flowers. Usually a shrub, 
6 to 15 ft. high, often cultivated throughout ; 
introduced from Syria. 

Obdeb Vn. STERCUIilACE.^. 

Trees or shrubs (a fewareherbs), 
with alternate leaves, and the sta- 
mens united into a tube. A large 
order of tropical plants. 

Genus 10. 8TEB0trZ.IA. 

Leaves alternate, simple, usually 
lobed, ovaries more or less divided 
into 5 carpels, each 2- to many- 
lobed; fruit when ripe forming a 
star of 5 distinct pods. 
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Stercdlia platanif&lia, L. (Chinebe Parasol.) Leaves large, 
deoiduoaa, alternate, palmatelf 3- to 5-lobed, deeply heart-shaped at 
base, the margin entire, the lobes acate; smooth ot slightly hair;; 
leafstalk about as losg as the blade. Flowers green, in axillary 
pftnicles; fruit star-shaped. A small, beautifuJ hree from China; 
probabl7 not hardy north of Washington. 



Order VTIL TILIACEJE. (Linden Family.) 

An order, mainly of trees, abundant in tlie tropics; 
here represented by a single genns : 

Gends 11. TtlXA. 

Trees with alternate, deciduous, obliquely heart-shaped, 
serrate leaves, about as broad as long. Leaves two-ranked 
on the stem. Flowers small, cream-colored, fragrant, in 
clusters on a peculiar, oblong, leaf-like bract. Fruit small 
{^ in.), globular, woody, in clusters from the same bract. 
Wood white and soft ; inner bark very fibrous and tough. 

'Flowers with petal-like scales among the stamens; American 
species. (A.) 

A. Leaves very large, 6 to 8 in 3. 

A. Leaves medium, 4 to 6 in 1. 

A. Leaves small, 2 to 3 in 2. 

' Flowers with no petal-like scales among the stamens 4. 

1. Tflia AmericJbia, L. (Basswoos. 
Whitewood. Lindbn.) Leaves large, 
4 to 6 in. long, green and smooth, orvery 
neariy so, thickish. Fruit ovoid, some- 
I, what ribbed, ^ in. broad, greenish when 
n October, oo a bract which is usu- 
ally tapering to the 

Tall tree, 60 f '.',' /. 
to 80 ft. high, wild in ,■ - '( y'" ' 
rich woods and often ( "■!■-' 
^ oultivatod. 

2. TOia pubteoens, Ait. (Small-leaved ^ 
Basswood.) Leaves smaller, 2 to 3 in. long, 
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thinner and rather piibesoent beneath. Fruit globose, f In. hroad, 
on a braet usually quit« rounded at baee. 

This ia usually considered aa a variety of the last-named species. 
It ia found from New York south and west. 

3. Tflia heteroph^lla. Vent. (White 
Basswood.) Leaves large, often 8 in. 
broad, smooth and bright green above, 
silvery white and downy beneath, with 
darker, purplish veins. A large tree; 
wild in Pennsylvania, west and south, and 
of tea cultivated. 

T. htMroDhjUa. 

4. irOifL Europe^ Hill. (Europeak Lindeh.) 

Leaves twice as long as the petioles, and smooth ex- 

, cept a woolly tuft in the axils of the veins beneath. 

Small and large leaved varieties are in eultivatioB. 

The flowers have no petal-like scales among the 

j stamens, while the American species iiave. An oma- 

T. Bumijea. mental tree with dense f oli^e ; often cultivated from 

Europe. The twigs are more numerous and more slender than 

those of the American species. Nearly a score of named varieties 

are in cultivation. 





Obdee IX. BtTTACEiE. (Hue Family.) 

Shrubs and trees, rarely herbs, in moat cases with 
transparent- dotted, heavy- scented foliage. A rather 
large order in warm climates. 

0£Ni7gl3. XANTHfiXYLlTU. 

Shrubs or trees with mostly odd- 
pinnate, alternate leaves. The stem 
and often the leaflets prickly ; flow- 
ers small, greenish or whitish ; fruit 
dry, thick pods, with 1 to 2 seeds. 

1. XaBthdxylum AtuericdJiuin, Mill. 
(Northern Prickly-Ash. Toothachb- 
TsEB.) Leaves and flowers in sessile, 
anllary, umbellate clusters ; leaflets 5 to 
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9, ovate-oblODg, downy when young. 
Flowers appear before the leaves. Shmb, 
flcaroel; at all tre«-llke, witli bark, leaves, 
and pods very pungent and aromatic. 
Conuuou north, and sometimeB cnlti- 

2. Xaiith6z7lumCl&va,H^culee,L. 

(Southern Prickly-Ash.) Leaflets 7 
to IT, ovate to ovate-oblong, oblique at 
base, shining above. Flowers appear 
after the leaves. A small tree with very 
sharp prichles. Bandy coast of Virginia 
and southward; occasionally cultivated 
in the north. 




Oehcs 13. FT^LEA. 

Shrub with compound leaves of three leaflets, greenish- 
white flowers in terminal cymes, 
and 2-Beeded fruit with a broad- 
winged margin, somewhat like the 
Elm, only larger. 

Ftdlea trlfoMta, L. (Hop-Tree. 

Shrubby Trefoil.) Leaflets ovate, 
pointed, downy when young. Flowers 
with a disagreeable odor ; fruit bitter, 
somewhat like hops. A tall shrub, often, 
when cultivated, trimmed into a tree-like 
form. Wild,inroeliypIaceB, in southern 
New York and southward. 




Genus 14. FHELLOSfiNSBON. 

Leaves opposite, odd-pinnate. Flowers dicBcious; so 
only a portion of the trees bear the small, odoriferous, 
5-seeded, dmpe-like fruit. 

FheUod^ndrou Araurtose. (Chinese Cork-Trbb.) Leaves op- 
posite, odd-pinnate, 1^ to 3 ft. long; leaflets 9 to many, lanceolate. 
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sharply serrate, long-acuminftte. Flow- 
era inconspicuous, diceoiouB, in looee- 
spreading cluBters at the ends of the 
br&nobes. The pistiUate flowers form 
small, black, pea-shaped fruit, in loose, 
grape-like clusters, thickly covered with 
glands containing a bitter, aromatio oil, 
and remaining on the tree in winter. Me- 
dium-sized tree (20 to 40 ft.), with Ailan- 
thus-like leaves which turn bright red in 
'autumn, and remain long on the tree. 
Hardy as far north as central Massa- 
chusetts. 




Order X. MELlACB^. (Melia Family.) 

Tropioal trees, ineladiiig the Mahogany; represented 
in the south by the following : 

Qbnus Ifi. H^IA. 



Trees with alternate, bipinnate leaves. The flowers 
are conspicuous and beautiful, in large panicles, in the 
spring. Fruit in large clusters of berry-like drupes, with 
a 5-eelled stone. 



Kdlia Az^darach, L. <China-Trbe. 
Pridi or India.) Leaves very la^e, 
doubly pinnate, with many obliquely 
lance-ovate, acuminate, smooth, serrate 
leaflets. Flowers small, lilac-colored, de- 
liciously fragrant, in large asillary clus- 
ters. Fruit globular, as large as cherries, 
yellow when ripe in autumn ; hanging on 
through the winter. A rather small (20 
to 40 ft. high), rapidly growing, round- 
headed, popular shade-tree in the south, 
and hardy as far north as Virginia. In- 
troduced from Persia. 
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Genus 16, CBDB£I.A, 

Leaves large, alternate, deciduous, odd-piniiate. Flow- 
ers with separate petals, fragrant, white, in large clustei-s. 
Fruit 5-celled dehiscent pods, with 
many pendulous, winged seeds. 

Cedrtia SlnfioBis. (Chinese Cedre- 
LA.) Leaves large, odd-pinnate, alter- 
Dftte, appearing much, like those of the 
AilaDtbuB,but with slight aerrationB near 
tie tips of the leaflets, and no glands near 
the base. Bruised leaves with a strong 
odor; t'ootstalkandstout-tipped branches 
with glands. Large tree, ae em ingly hardy 
in New Jeraey, but dies to the ground in 
winter in Maaaachuaetta. Recently in- 
troduced from China. 



Order XI. SIUAEITBACRS. (Quassia Famtlt.) 

Eastern trees and shrubs, here represented by a single 
tree: 

Genus 17. AILAnthUS. 

Large trees to shrubs, with alternate, odd-pinnate leaves. 
Flowers small, greenish, in large 
terminal panicles. Fruit broadly 
winged, like the Ash, but with the 
seed in the center. 

AiUnthuB glanduldsu*. Deaf . (Tree 'C^^^' 
OF Heaven.) Leaves very large, 2 to 5 ~~ ' 

ft. long on the younger growths ; leaflets 
obliquely lanceolate, coarsely toothed at 
the base, with a gland on the lower side 
at the point of each tooth ; point of leaf- 
lets entire. Young twiga thieli, rusty 
brown ; buds very small in the axila. 
Only some of the trees have fruit, as A. BiaDdoiasus. 
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some have onlj stamin&te flowers. The Btaminate flowers &re very 
ill-Bcented. A rapid-growing tree, with UBoful hard wood ; ctdtivated 
and naturalized ; hardy throughont. See page 10. 



Order XII. ILICtN£.Sl. (Holly Family.) 



A small order of trees and shrubs, including for our 
purpose only one genus: 

Obnus 18. lliXX. 

Trees or shrubs with simple, alternate, thick, mostly 
evergreen leaves. Flowers rather inconspicuous, mostly 
in clusters. Fruit berry-like, small (i to ^ in-), with 4 to 
6 nutlets; hanging on the plants late in the autumn or 
through the winter. 

• Leaves evergreen. (A.) 

A. Leaves with spiny teeth 1. 

A. No spiny teeth 2, 

■ Leaves deeiduooB 3. 

1. Ilex opllca, Ait. (Auericak Holly.) 
Leavea evergreen, oval, acute, thick, smooth, i 
with scattered spiny teeth. Flowers white ; 
May. Thebright-redberrie8,foundonlyoi 
of the trees, remain on throi^h the greater part 
of the winter, 1 
tree,15to40ft.faigh, 

with very hard white wood ; wild in south- 
uNewEnglandandsouthward. Abeau- 
. tiful bioad-leaved, evergreen tree which 
should be more extensively cultivated. 
North ot latitnde 41° it needs a protected 
situation. 

2. hex Dahdon, Walt. (Dahooh Hol- 
ly.) Leav'es 2 to 3 in. long, evergreen, 
oblanoeolate or ohlong, entire or sharply 
serrate toward the apex, with revolnte 
margins, not spiny. Yonng branches and 
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lower surface of Uie leaves, eapeciallf on the midrib, pobesoeut. 
StuAll tree, 10 to 30 ft. high; Virginia and south, with very hard, 
white, close-graiued wood. Barely cultivated. 

3. Ilex monticola, Oray. Leaves de- 
cidDOuB, ovate to lance-oblong, 3 to 5 in. 
long, taper-pointed, thin, emootb, sharply 
serrate. Fruit red, on short stems, with 
the seeds many-ribbed on the back. Usn- " 
ally a ahmb bnt sometimes tree-like ; 
damp woods in the Catskilla and in the 
Alleghany Uountaina. 




Order XIII. CEIiASTBAOE.3:. 



Shrubs with simple leaves and small, regular flowers, 
forming a fruit with ariled seeds. 

Obhus 19. EtrdKTICUS. 

Shrubs somewhat tree-like, with 4-aided branchlets, op- 
posite, serrate leaves, and loose cymes of angular fruit 
which bursts open in the autumn. 

1. Eu6nymus atropurpitreus, Jacq 
(BuRNisa-BneH. Wahoo.) Leaves peti- 
oled, oval-oblong, pointed ; parts of the 
dark-pnrple flowers commonly in fours 
pods smooth, deeply lobed, when npe cm 
namon in color and very ornamental Tall 
shrub, 6 to 20 ft. high ; wild in Wisoon 

sin to New York 

and southward , 

often cultivated. 

2. Eudnymiu Europtftus, L. (Eubo- 

PIAM SPINDLB-TKEK ok BtTKNING-BPSH.) 

Leaves oblong-lanceolate, serrate, smooth; 
flowers and fruit commonly in threes on 
compressed stems; fruit usually 4-lobed, the 
lobes acute; flowers greenish-white; May; 
fruit abundant, scarlet, ripe in September. 
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Qenerallj a shrab, though sometimes tall enougb (4 to 20 ft.) and 
trimmed so as to appear tree-like; twigs smooth, green orreddlsh- 
groen, Extensivelj enltivated ; from Europe. 



Obdeb XrV. BSAMNACE JS. 

{Buckthorn Family.) 

An order mainly of shrubs, but including in the north- 
eastern United States two or three small trees. 

oenus sm>. BHXumrs. 

Shrubs or small trees with deciduous (rarely evergreen), 
usually alternate (rarely oppo8ite),pinnately veined leaves. 
Flowers small, 4-parted, inconspicuous, in clusters in the 
axils of the leaves. Fruit berry-like, with 2 to 4 seed- 
like nuts. 

* Branches terminating in thorns 1. 

' Plant without HiornB. (A.) 

A. Iieaves deciduous. , 2, 

A. Leares evei^reen 3. 

1. RhiiianuB oatliArtica, L. (Couhon 
Buckthorn.) Leaves ovate, minutely ser- 
rate, alternate or many of them oppo- 
site ; branchletB 
terminating in 
I thorns. Flowers 
greenish. Fmit 
/ globular, i^ ii 
diameter, black ^ 
with a gr 
juice, and 3 

4 seeds; ripe in September. A shrub oi 

small tree, 10 to 15 ft. high, from Europe ; 

/■ . cultivated for hedges, and found wild in 

2 a few places, where it forms a small tree. 

2. BhftnmuB OaroUnifaiatWalt. (Cab- 
B. oaioUnibu. OLINA BUCKTHORN.) Leaves 3 to 5 in. 
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long, alternate, oblong, wavy and obBcurelj serrulate, nearlf smooth, 
on slender pubescent petioles. Flowers greenish, 6-parted, solitary 
or in umbellate clijst«rs in the aiils. Fruit berry-like, globular, 
the size otpeas, S-seeded, black when ripe in September, A thorn- 
less sbnib or small tree, 5 to 20 ft. high. New Jersey, south and 
t. UsuBlly a shrub except in the 
\ Southern States. 

3. Bb^nmna Colifdmicus.EBeh. (Cal- 
ipoKKiA Buckthorn.) Leaves evergreen, 
oval-oblong to elliptioal, 1 to 4 in. long, 
rather obtuse, sometimes acute, generally 
roundedatbase,BerrulBteoreutire. Fruit 
blackish purple, with thin pulp, !^ in., 2- 
to 3-seeded. A spreading shrub, 5 to IS ft. 
high, without thorns ; from California. 

Genus Q1. SOVtJSflA. 

Leaves alternate, deciduous, simple, oblique at base. 
Fruit an obscurely 3-lobed, 3-ceIled, 3-8eeded pod in 
dichotomous clusters, both axillary and terminal. 

Hov%iuA dfllclB, Tbunb. Leaves long- 
petioled, more or less ovate to cordate, 
serrate, palmat«ly 3-ribbed, much darker 
on the upper surface ; both sides slightly 
roughened with scattered hairs. Fruit 
sweet, edible, in clusters in the axOs of 
the leaves ; seeds lens-shaped, with a ridge 
on the inner side. Flowers white ; in July. 
A large, broad-topped tree, introduced 

from Japan. Hardy at Washington, but dies to the ground 1 
Arnold Arboretum, Massachusetts. 




Genus 22. ^ZYPHTTB, 

Leaves simple, alternate, deciduous, 3-ribbed. Flowers 
axillary, 5-petaled. Fruit fleshy, drupe-like, containing 
a 1- to 2-celled nut. 

Zleyphua Tvle&rLi, Lam. (Jujube.) Leaves ovate-lanceolate, 
obtuse, serrate, smooth, and glossy green on both sides, upper side 
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quite dark ; slightly hairy beneath on 
the veins ; prickles twin, one recurved, 
sometimes none. New growth of the 
year green, and resembling a once-pin- 
nate compound leaf and usually drop- 
ping off in the autumn like one. Leaves 
10 to 20 on a twig, 2-ranked; flowers 
and drupes nearly sessile in the axils; 
fruit small (i^ in.), blood-red when ripe. 
A small tree (10 to 30 ft. high), of recent 
introduction from Syria ; hardy at Phila- 
delphia, but needing some protection at 
the Arnold Arboretum, Massachusetts. 




Z. vulsdxis. 



r 

Order XV. SAFINDACEiE. (Soapberry Family.) 

A large order represented in all countries, and so 
varied in its characteristics as to form several sub-orders. 

Genus 23. iESCULUS. 

Deciduous trees or sometimes shrubs, with opposite, 
palmately compound leaves with serrated, straight- veined 
leaflets. Flowers usually conspicuous in dense terminal 
panicles. Fruit large, leathery-coated, often rough, with 
one or few large Chestnut-like but bitter seeds. Fruit 
large in midsummer, hanging on the tree until frost. 

* Fruit prickly. (A.) 

A. Leaflets usually 7 ; flowers- widely spreading , 1 . 

A. Leaflets 5-7, red-spotted and rough ; flowers rosy red 

jEscuhis ruhicunda (1). 

A. Leaflets usually 5 ; flowers not much spreading 2. 

* Fruit smooth or nearly so. (B. ) 

B. Flowers bright red 3. 

B. Flowers yellow, purplish or pinkish 4. 

B. Flowers white, in long, slender, erect clusters . . 5. 



1. iEsculus Hippoc^stanum. (Common Horse-chestnut.) 
Leaves of 7 obovate, abruptly pointed, serrated leaflets. Flowers 
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very showy in large e lusters, with 5 white, 
pnpple and yellow spotted, broadly spread- 
ing petals. A variety with double flowers 
is in cultivation. May or June. Fruit 
large, covered with prickles. Seeds large, 
oheetnut-colored. Tree of large size, with 
brown twigs; cultivated everywliere; 
trom Asia. 

jE^cuJtw rt^Heanda (Bed-flowering 
Horse-chestnut) is frequent in cultiva- 
tion ; leaflets 5 to 7, red-spotted and rough ; 
flowers rosy red. It is probably a hybrid 
le common Horse-chestnut and 
Buckeyes. 

2 JEbcuIus gl&bra Willd (Ohio 
BiTCEEYB ) Leaves with 5 oval-obloug 
acuminate serrate smooth leaflets 
Flowers not showj yellowish white 
with 4 somewhat irregular slightly 
spreading petals June Prmt small 

covered with 
pnokles at least 
when young npe 
Small 
to large tree wild 
n the basin of the 
Ohio River along 
ir banks Some 
JB. alUiTB. tunes cultivated 

JEaculus PAvia, L (Bed BtiCkEYB ) Leaves of 5 to 7 oblorg- 





lanceolate finely s 



generally smooth leaflets of a shining 
green color with purple veins and petioles. 
Flowers (corolla and calyx) bright red, with 
included stamens corulla of 4 petals, not 
spreading; calyi tubular. Fruit smooth, ob- 
long-obovate,l in. long. Small tree orshrub, 
10 to 20 ft. high, with purple twigs. Virginia 
west and south, and occasionally cultivated 
throughout. 

4. .ShuIus flJtTO, Ait. (Sweet Buceeib.) Leaves with 5 to 7 
Mimlate, elliptical, aeuminate leaflets, usually smooth, sometimes 
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minutely pubescent beneath ; the piibes a 

cent petiole flattish toward the base /^\ 

Flowers yellow, not spreading Spring -/ \ 

Pruit globose, uneven but not pnckly 
2 in. in diameter. S«eds large (1 in ), lor 
2 in nnmber, mahogany'Colored , npe id ^ ( 

autumn. Often a large tree sometimes 
only a shrub, 6 to 70 ft . high, m nch woods 
Virginia to Indiana, and southward Cnl 

tivated oe 

oasionall} 

throughout ^- ^*"- 

\ ar jiurpuroarens of this apeties has 

flesh-colored or dull purple flowers and 

leaflets quite dowuy beneath. 

5. .XaculuB macrostftcbya, Ms. 

(LoNG-RACBMBD Buckeye.) Leaflets 
5 to 7, ovate, aoumioate, serrate, vel- 
vety with hairs beoeath. Flowers 
white, in long, slender, erect clusters ; 
July; petals 4, spreading; stamens very 
long. A beautiful, widely spreading 
shrub, 5 to 18 ft. high ; from the South- 
em States ; often cultivated. Probably 
hardy throughout. 

Grnus 24. KtELBEUT^RIA. 

A small tree with alternate, once to twice irregularly 
pinnate leaves with many coarsely toothed leaflets. Flow- 
ers conspicuous, yellow, in terminal panicles. In summer. 
Fruit rounded, bladdery, 3-celled, 
few-seeded pods ; ripe in autumn. 

Eoelreut6riapaiiiculElta,Laxm. Leaf- 
lets thin and very irregularly toothed. 
ClualerB 6 to 12 in. long, of many ir- 
regular flowers, \ in. wide; through 
the summer. Fruit an ovate, bladdery 
capsule, ripening in autumn. A flne, 
small, round-headed tree, 20 to 40 ft, 
high; from China. Probably hardy 
throughout,' , 
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Genus 25. ACEB. 

Trees, or rarely shrubs, with simple, opposite, and almost 
always palmately lobed leaves, which, in our species, are 
always deciduous. Flowers small and usually dull-colored, 
in clusters. Fruit double-winged and 2-seeded, in some 
species hanging on the tree till the leaves have fallen; 
in others dropping off early in the spnng. The species 
differ much in the spreading of the wings of the fruit. 
Wood light-colored and medium hard; bark rather 
smoothish, but in large trees with longitudinal cracks. 



« 



Leaves slightly or not lobed 13. 

Leaves about 3-lobed (rarely 5-lobed); shrubs or siuall trees. 

(A.) 

A. Leaves seiTate 1,2. 

A. Leaves somewhat sinuate, not at all serrate; juice milky. 10. 
Leaves 5-, rarely 3-lobed. (B.) 

B. The lobes acute, irregularly but quite fully serrate ; juice not 
milky. (C.) 

C. The fruit in corymbs, dropping early; American species. 

(D.) 
D. Leaf -notches somewhat rounded; tree large; limbs 

drooping on old trees 3. 

D. Leaf -notches acute ; tree small 4. 

C. Fruit in hanging racemes, remaining on the tree till au- 
tumn ; leaves thiekish 5. 

B. The lobes acute ; sparingly or not at all serrate. (E.) 

E. Juice not milky 6. 

E. Juice milky at the bases of the leaves 8,9. 

B. The lobes obtuse and sinuate 10. 

Leaves 5- to 7-lobed. (F.) 

F. Lobes fully serrate 11. 

F. Lobes sparingly serrate. (G. ) 

G. Juice milky S, 9. 

G. Juice not milky; leaves 8 to 10 in. broad 7. 

F. Lobes somewhat sinuate, not serrate; juice milky 10. 

* Leaves with 7 or more lobes 11,12. 

. '^*'l. Acer spic^tuxn, Lam. (Mountain Maple.) Leaves with 3 

^ ^ ^ (rarely 5) coarsely serrated, taper-pointed lobes, with slightly cor- 

A]k^ , ^C^^ date base; downy beneath. Flowers greenish -yellow, in erect, 



# 
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aleoder raoemes or patiicles, blooming in 
Jmte. WingB of the small truit at about 
a right angle. Small tree, 6 to 10 ft. high, 
or usually a shrub, with brown twiga. 
Native ; growing in moist woods; rarely 
onltivated, . _ , 

2. Acer Petuisylv^icuin,L. (Striped 
Maple.) Leaves large, thin, 3-lobed at 
the BDd, eordato at base, finely and 
sharply doubly serrate. Flowers green- 
ish, in drooping, elongated, loose racemes 
appearing after the leaves in spring. 

Fruit with large diverging wings. A 
small, slender tree, with light green bark 
striped with dark red. Wild throughout 
and cultivated. 





3. Acer daayc^um, Ehrh. (Silver 
OR White Maple.) Leaves large, trun- 
^ g. , -"-^ — -' eated at base, 5-lobed, with blunt 

JLy notches, the lobes irregularly serrated 

'"7^ 1^"^ notched, silvery white, and, when 

. PaniuT cum. young, downy beneath. Flowers hght 

yellowish-purple, preceding the leaves, 
in crowded umbels along the branches. 
Wings of fruit large and forming about a 
right angle ; ripe early in June. Arather 
large, rapidly growing, and usually sorae- 
what weeping tree, with soft white wood. 
Special out-leaved and weeping varie- 
ties are sold at the nurseries. Wild along 
river-banks, and extensively cultivated in 
the streets of cities. 

4. Acerrdbrum, 

L. (Bed Maple.) 
Leaves cordate at 
base and cleft into 

3 to 5 aoute-notphed, irregularly toothed lobes, 
whitish beneath, turning a bright crimson in 
early autumn. Flowers usually scarlet, rarely 
yellowish, in close clusters aloug the brariehes, 
appearing before the leaves in the spring. 
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Fruit often Teddish, sniaU, with the wings at about s right aii(^e. 
A rather small, somewhat apreadicg tree with reddish branches; 
wild in wet places and often cultivated. , 

5. Acer Faeudopl&taniA, L. (Stca- 
MOitE-HAPLE.) Leaves thickisb, oordate, 
downy beneath, with 5 ratbec erenately 
toothed lobes, on long, often reddish 
, petioles. Flowers in long pendulous 
racemes, appearing after the leaves. 
Frait hanging on the ti'ee till after the 
leaves fall in the autumn, the wings 
forming about a right angle. A rather 
large, spreading tree, 3D to SO ft. high, 
with reddish-brown twigs. Cultivated ; 
from Europe. Many varieties' of this 
Bpeeies are sold by the nurserymen ; 
among them may be mentioned the Pur- 
•leaved. Gold en -leaved, Silver-leaved, Trieolored, ete. 



6, Acer saccbarinum, Wang. (Su- 
GAK OH Rock Maple.) Leaves deeply 
3- to 5-lobed, with rounded notches; 
lobes acute, few-toothed ; base heart- 
shaped, smooth above, glaucous be- 
neath. Flowers hanging in umbel-like 
clusters at tlie time tlie leaves are ex- 
panding in the spring. Fmilwithwin^ 
not quite formiDg a right angle. A 
large {50 to 100 ft. high), very symmet- 
rical tree, ovate in form, with whitish- 
brown twigs. Wild throughout, and 
extensively cultivated in the streets of 



Var. niiTrum, Torr. and Gray. (BlackSugar-maple.) Le. 
paler beneath, but often minutely downy ; lobes wider, often shorter 
and entire; notch at the base often closed (the under leaf in the 
figure). Found with the-oUier Sugar-maple, and quite variable. 

7. A.ceT raacroph^lliun, Ph. (Labob-leaved or Caupornia 
Maple.) Leaves very large, S to 10 in. broad ; Ti-, sometimes 7-lobed, 
with deep, rounded notches ; lobes themselves somewhat 3-lobed and 
repand-notched ; pubescentbeupath. Flowers yellow, in erectpanicles, 
fragrant, blooming after the leaves are expanded. Fruit large, with 
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(/ 



the seeded portion haiiy ; wings at 
about a right angle. Tree very large 
(100ft. high) ; wood soft, whitish, beau- 
tifully veined. Twigs brown ; buds 
green. Cultivated ; from the Pacific 
coast, bnt not hardy north ol 40° N. 
latitude. 

yC 8. A^r platanoldes, L. (Norway 

/^ Maple.) Leaves lai^e, smooth, 5-, 

" rarely 7-eleft,with cordate base ; lobes 

aoute, with few coarse, sliarp teeth, 

bright green both sides. The 








resenible those of the Sycamore (Plata- 
nus). Flowers a little later than the 
leaves in spring, in stalked cocTmbs, less 
drooping than the Sugar-maple (No. 6). 
Fruit with wings diverging in a straight 
line. A medimn-sized, broad, rounded 
tree with brown twigs and milky juice, 
best seeo at the bases of the young leaves. 
Cultivated throughout. 

9. Axier IjS^tum. (Colchicuu-leated 
Maple.) Leaves 5- to 7-lobed, scarcely 
heart-shaped at base, smooth and green 
on both sides; juice milky; the lobes 
A. piManoidaa. usually without any notches or irregu- 

larities, sometimes with about three 
winding sinuations. Flowers in erect 
corymbs. DiffersfromAcerplatanoides 
in having the lobes of the leaves more 
nearly e ntire, and the fruit much smaller 
with wings not so bi'oadly spreading. 



10. Acer csmptetre, L. (EHaLiSH 





Maple.) Leaves (._ 
date, with usually 5 
roundish lobes, spar- 
ingly crenate or ra- 
ther nndulated ; juice 
milky. Racemes of 
flowers erect, appear- 
ing after the leaves in spring. Wings of the fruit 
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broadly spreading ; Iruit ripening very late. A low (15 to 30 ft. high), 
round-headad tree, with the twigs and smaller branehes oorered 
with corky hark. OccaBionally cultivated ; from Europe. 
atum has white blotched leaves. 

11. Acer palm&tum, Thunb. (Palmatb-leateb 
^ Japaji Uaplb.) Leaves small, smooth, palmately 
parted into 5 to 9 quite regularly serrated lobes. 
Flowers in small umbels. A very low tree, almost 
a shrub; cultivated; from Japan; probably hardy 
I throughout. There are a great number of Japan 
' Maples, many of them probably varieties of this 
Bpeeies, others hybrids. The leaves of some are bo divided and dis- 
sected as to form merely a fringe or feather. In eolor they range 
from pore green to the richest reds. 

12. Acer circinitum, Pursh. (Kounp-leaved 
OB Vine Maple.) Leaves orbicular, with 7 to , 
11 serrated, a«ute lobes, a hearii-shaped base, 
reddish-green color, and both surfaces smooth. 
Corymbs of purplish flowers, small and hanging 
on long peduncles ; appearing after the leaves. 
Wings of the Fruit diverging in a straight line. 
A email tree or tall shrub, 10 to 30 ft. high, of 
■pleading habit, with smooth bark, and pale broi 





. the Pacific coast of North A: 




13. Acer TartAricutn, L. {Tartakian 
MiPLB.) Leaves ovate, plightly cordate, 
rarely lobed, serrated, light-colored, expand- 
ing very early in the spring. Panicle of 
greeniah- yellow flowers erect, blooming 
after the leaves have expanded. Wings of 
thB fruit parallel or sometimes touching. A 
small tree, sometimes shrubby in growth, of 
irregular form, with brown twigs ; rarely cul- 
tivated; from Europe. 



laiJifDo. 



lets. Flowers rather 
jed key as in Ai'er, in 
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Negiindo ooeroldes, Moench. (Abr- 
LEAVED Mapu:. Box-elder.) Leaves 
pinnate, of 3 to 5 {rarely 7) ooEursel; and 
Hparinglj toothed leaflets. Flowers stain- 
inate and pistillate on separate trees, in 
drooping elnstets rather earlier than the 
leaves. Fruit on only a portion of the 
trees ; wings forming less than a right 
angle. A rather small (30 to 60 ft. high), 
rapidly growing tree, with light pea-green 
twigs; wild froin Pennsylvania and south, 
and cultivated throughout. 

Var. Cali/ornicum, Torr. and Gray (the 
under drawing in the figure), has leaflets 
and quite hairy; it is ocoasionally cnltivatad. 




deeply cut, thicker. 



Order XVI. ANACABBlACE.a:. 

(Cashew Family.) 

Trees and shrubs, mainly of the tropical regions, here 
represented by only one genus r 

Genus 27. Bff&S. 

Low trees or shrubs with acrid, often poisonous, usu- 
ally milky juice, and dotless, alternate, usually pinnately 
compound leaves. Flowers greenish- white or yellowish, 
in lai^e terminal panicles. Fruit small (^ in.), indehis- 
cent, dry drupes in large clusters, generally remaining 
on through the autumn. 

* Leaves simple, rounded, entire 6, 7. 

* Leaver 0Dce-pinnat«. (A.) 

A. Twigs very hairy; rachis not wingeil ; leaflets It to31 1. 

A. Twigs downy; rachis wing-margined; leaflets entire or 

nearly so 3. 

A. Twigs smooth. (B.) 

B. Raehisof leaf broadly winged; leaflets serrate 5. 

B. Rachis not winged. (C.) 

C. Leaflets II to 31, serrate; fmit hairy 2. 

C. Leaflets 7 to 13, entire; truit smooth; poisonous 4. 

* Leaves twice-pi nnat«; variety under 3. 
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1. Bihtu) tfphma, L. (Stag-hobn Su- 
mac.) I^eaflets 11 to 31. oblong-lanceo- 
late, pointed, serrate (rarely taciniate), 
pale beneath. Branches and footatallts 
densely hairy. Fruit globular, in large, 
dense, erect panielee covered with cnm 
•ion haira Shrub or tree, 10 to 30 ft 
high It IS ^ery common aton(( fenres 
and on hillBidea The wood ii 
colored and brittle 



2. BhiiB gUbra, L {Smooth Su 
MAC.) Leaflets 11 to 31, lanceolate 
obloug, pointed, serrate smooth glau 
ooua white beneath Branches not 
hairy. Fruit globular m a rather open 
spreading cluster, coieted denselj with 
crimson haira. A shrubby plant 2 to 
12 ft. high, found quite nbundantly in 
rocky or barren soil throughout. 

Vav. tacinuila is frequently planted 
foe ornament. It has very irregularly 
twice-pinnate leaves drooping grace- 
fully from the branches. 





3. Shds copalllna, L. (Dwabp Moun- 
tain SpMAO. ) Branches and ?talks downy ; 
leafstalk wing-margined between the 9 to 
21 oblong-lanceolate, usually entire leaf- 
lets, which are oblique at base and smooth 
and shining above Wild in rocky hills 
throughout; often cultivated A beauti- 
ful shrub, 2 to 
8 ft. high, with 



4. Rhiis ve 
nen&ta, Df 

(Poison-sumac 



WOOD. PoiSOH-EtDEB.) Leafle 
oboTste-obloug, entire, abruptly pointed 
smooth or nearly so. Fruit small, globu 
Ita, smooth, dun-colored, in loose axillary 




B. CDpaUiiu. 
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panicles hanging on late in winter, the 
stone etri&te. This ia a rery poieonoiia 
species (to the touch), 6 to 18 ft high 
growing in swamps. Barely at all tree 
like. 

5. BhOs OsMckii, DC. (Chinese Sv 
MAC.) Leaves very large, pinnate assmn 
log in autumn a rich reddish fawn or 
orange color; the leafstalk broadly winged 
between the leaflets ; leaflets serrate. A 
amall ornamental tree, 10 to 25 ft. high, 
cultivated ; from China ; quite hardy in 
the Northern States. 

•ie. Bhiis C6tiiiuB, L. (Smoke-tbbe, rl^- . 
T^BNBTiAN Sumac. ) Leaves smooth, obo- ,-j',C 
vata,entire, on slender petioles. Flowers "J' 

terminal 
axillary pani- 

Pruit ( 
dom found. Usu- 
ally most c 
flowers are abor- 
tive, while their <^ 
pedicels lengthen 

branch, and form long feather-like hairs, 
making large cloud-like branches that 
look somewhat like smoke (whence the 

name). A shrub or small tree, 6 to 10 

ft. high, often planted for ornament ; 

from Europe. 

7. Bbtis cotiuoldes, Nutt. (Aheki- 
CAN SUOKE-TREG.) Leaves thin, oval, 
obtuse, entire, acute at base, 3 to 6 in. 
long, smooth or nearly so. Flowers and 
fruit like those of the cultivated species 
(Rhus Cotinus). A tree 30 to 40 ft. high ; 
stem sometimes a foot or more in diame- 
ter in the Southern States ; wild in Ten- 
nessee, west and south. Bare in culti- 
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Obdbb XVH. LBGTJMINOS^. {Pulse Family.) 

A very large order of plants, mainly herbaceous ; found 
in all climates. A few are shrubby, and others are from 
small to large trees. 

Genoe BS. LAB'OB.NnM. 

Low trees or shrubs with alternate, palmate leaves of 

three leaflets. Flowers conspicuous, pea-blossom-shaped, 

in long hanging racemes, in late spring. Fruit pea-pod- 

shsped, dark brown, and many-seeded ; ripe in autumn. 

Iiablirnum vulgire. (Laburnum. 
GoLDEN-CHAis. Bean-trefoil Tbbb.) 
Leaves petiolate, with 3 ovate-laiiceolate 
leaflets, pubescent beneath. Flowers 
bright yeUow, nearly i in. long, in long 
(1 ft.), pendulouB, simple racemes ; in late 
spring. Pods 2 in. loi^, linear, niany- 
seeded, covered with closely appressed 
pnbeBcenee ; one edge thick ; ripe in au- 
tumn. A low, very ornamental tree, 10 
to 20 ft. high, often cultivated ; from Swit- 
zerland. Varieties with reddish, purple, 
and white flowers are also in cultivation. 
Var. alpinus has smooth pods. 

29. OABAgAnA. 

Leaves alternate, deciduous, abruptly once-pinnate; 
leaflets mucronate; stipules usually spin escent. Flowers 
pea-flower-shaped, mostly yellow. Trees or shrubs of Asia. 



CaraKfUuiarbor6ecen8,Larn. (Pea-tree.) 
Leaves with 4 to 6 pairs of oval-oblong, 
nmoronate.pointed, hairy leaflets ; petioles 
tmarmed ; stipules epinescent. Flowers yel- 
low, blooming in May. Pods brown, ripe in 
August. A low, stiff, erect tree, 10 to 15 ft. 
high ; io poor soil a bush. Prom Siberia; fre- 
quent in cultivation, 





(^ Mboi^MeB*. 
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Genus 30, CI.ADRAbtis. 

Small tree with alternate, odd-piouate leaves, the base 
of the petiole hollow, and inclosing the leaf buds of the 
next year. Flowers large, pea-blossom hke in shape in 
large clusters. Fruit pea-pod-like 
in shape and size. Wood light 
yellow, finn and hard, 

Cladr^tis tinctftria, Baf . (Ybllow- 
WOOO.) Leaflets 7 to II, oval to ovate, 
3 to 4 in. long, beautiful light green in 
color. Flowers 1 in. long, white, not Bo 
fragrant as the common Looust, in bang- 
ing panicles 10 to 20 in. long; blooming 
in June. Poda 2 in. long, ripe in Angust, 
Wild but rare in Kentucky and south. A 
beautiful tree, 20 to 50 ft. bigh, with 
very smooth grayish bark; rarely eul- 
tivEded. 

v.vuunonm. 

Oenus 31, BOBfKIA. 

Trees or shrubs with alternate, odd-pinnate leaves, 
having spines on each side of the stalk in place of stip- 
ules. Leafstalk thickened near the base, and covering 
2 to 3 buds for the growth of a branch for the next year. 
An axillary bnd also found that may produce a branch 
the same year as the leaf. Flowers large, pea-blossom- 
shaped, in large clusters. Fruit 
a pea-shaped pod. . 

'Brani^hletB and leafstalks notstioky. 1. 
'Brancblets and leafstalks sticky . . 2. 

1. Robinia Pseudac&cia, L. (CoM- 
LocusT.) Leaflets 9 t« 19, small, 
oblong-ovate, entire, thin. Twigs 
purplish-brown, slender, smooth, not 
sticky. Flowers white, fragrant, in 
hanging racemes, 3 to 6 in. long. 
June. Pods flat, smooth, purplish- 
brown, ripe in September. An irregu- 
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larly growing, slender tree, 70 to SO ft. tugb, with white or greenish- 
yellow, very durable wood, and on old trees very rongh bark with 
long, deep furrows. Native ; Pennaylvania, west and south, and 
eztensivel; planted and naturalized throughont. A number of va- 
rieties, some of which are thomless, are in cultivation. 

2. BoblniavlBc6sa,y«Dt. (Clam- 

UT Locust.) Leaflets tl to 25, ovate- 
oblong, sometimes alightly heart- 
shaped at base, tippeti with a short 
bristle. Twigs and leafstalks sticky 
to the touch. Flowers in a short, 
rather compact, upright raceme, rose- 
colored and inodorous. A small tree, 
30 to 40 ft. high ; native south, and 
has been quite eKt«nsively cultivated 

3. Bobinia Mspida, L. (Bristly 
Locust. Bosb-acacia), with bristly 
leafstalks and branohlets, and large 

rose-oulored flowers, is only a hush. Often cultivated. Wild from 
Virginia and south. 

Oenus SZ. CfiBOIB. 

Small trees or Bhrube, with alternate, simple, heart- 
shaped leaves. Flowers la umbel-like clusters aloDg the 
branches, appearing before the leaves, and shaped like 
pea-blossoms. Fruit pea-like pods, remaining on the tree 
throughout the year. Wood hard, heavy, and beautifully 
blotched or waved with black, green, and yellow, on a 
gray ground. 





I. 06TcLiOiuiad4iiai«,L. (Judas-tree. Redbod.) 
Leaves acutely pointed, smooth, dark green, glossy. 
Flowers bright red-purple. Pods nearly sessile, 3 to 
i in. long, brown when ripe in August. A small 
oroamental tree, 10 to 30 ft. high, with smooth bark 
and hard apple-tree-like wood ; wild from Central New York south- 
ward, and often cultivated. 

3. 06rcls siliquKatnim (European Judas-trbe), from Europe, 
with obtusely pointed, somewhat kiduey-shaped leaves, and white to 
purple flowers, is sometimes cultivated. It is not so tall or tree-like 
as the American species. 
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Genus 33. OTUNdOLADUS. 

Tall trees with alternate, very large (2 to 4 ft. long), un- 
equally twice-pinnate leaves. Flowers wMte, conspicu- 
ous, in racemes at the ends of the branches. Fruit a large 
pea-like pod. Some trees are without fruit through the 
abortion of the pistils. 

Qyiiin6clBiluB Oanad^nBis, Lam. 

(KENTnoKT CoFFBE-TRBB.) Leaves 2 to 
3 ft. long, often with tlie loner pinnee 
simple and the upper pinnate. Leaflets 
ovate, of a duli bluish^reeii color. Shoots 
eane-like, blimt and stubb;, quite erect. 
Bark exceediuglf rough. Pod l&rge, 6 to 
10 in. long, 2 in. broad, with seeds over | 
in. across. A large (50 to 80 ft. high) tree 
with compact, tough, reddish wood. Wild 
from western New York southwestward, 
and occasionally cultivated as lin orna- 
mental tree. 

Genus 34. OLEDfTSCHIA. 

Usually thorny trees with alternate, once to twice ab- 
ruptly pinnate leaves. Flowers inconspicuous, greenish, 
in small spikes. Summer. Fruit a small or large pea- 
like pod, with one to many seeds ; ripe in autumn, but 
often hanging on the trees through the winter. 

I Gleditsohift triaciiitliOB,L. (HONEV- 

LOCUST.) Leafletslancee1ate-oblong,Bonie- 
whftt serrate. Pods linear, 1 to I J ft. long, 
often twisted, filled with sweet pnlp be- 
tween the seeds. A large, handsome, clean 
tree with usnally many, stont, much- 
branched thorns, especially abundant on 
bruised portions of the trunk and large 
branches ; thorns compressed at base. 
o triw^tboa ^,id fpom Pennsylvania southward and 

westward and extensively cultivated throughout. 
A variety without thorns is frequently met with (var. mertiii^), also 

one with drooping foliage (var. Bvjotii penduld). 
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' 2. al«dit8Cllia aqufltica, Marsh. (Wa- 
TBE-LOCTST.) Leaflets ovate or oblong. 
Podeoval,! to4 is. long, 1- to few-seeded, 
without pulp. A small tree with few sleu- 
der, UBUnlly Bimple thorns ; in swamps 
in Bouthera Dlinois and south. Occa- 
Bionallj planted for ornament. This spe- 
cies is quite similar to the preceding one, 
bnt the leaves are somewhat smaller, th« 
thorns, though occasionally branching, 
branch 




so extensively, 
and the pod is 
very short and 
rounded. 



3. (Heditscbia sinensis, Lam. (Chinese 
HoNKY-LOCPST.) A tree with stouter and 
more conical thorns, broader and more oval 
leaflets. A medium-sized or small tree, 
often cultivated. This species, like the 
others, has a tbomless variety. 




Genus 35. ALBlZZIA. 



Trees or shrubs with abruptly pionate leaves. Fruit 
i broad-linear straight pod. 



Albtzziii JulibriMdn, Boivin. (Silk- 
tree.) Leaves twice abruptly pinnate, 
of many (over 400) leaflets; leaflets 
semi-oblong, curved, entire, acute, 
with the midrib near the upper edge. 
Flowers in globose heads forming pan- 
icles. Fruit plain pods on short stems. 
A very beautiful small tree, introduced 
from Japan ; probably not hardy north 
of Washington. The ttgure shows only 
one of the lowest and shortest side 
divisions (piunce) of the leaf. 




leaf. 



D length and number of leaflets to the end of the 
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Order XVIII. BOSACEiE. (Rose Family.) 

A large and very useful order of trees, slirubs, and 
herbs of temperate regions. 

Genus 36. PRtTNUS. 

Trees or shrubs with simple, alternate, deciduous, 
usually serrate, stipulate leaves, without lobes. The 
stems produce gum when injured. Foliage and nuts 
have flavor of peach-leaves. Flowers conspicuous, usually 
white, or light pink, often in clusters, peach-blossom- 
shaped ; in early spring. Fruit in size from pea to peach, 
a rounded drupe with one stony-coated seed. 

* Drupe large, soft velvety on the surface ; stone rough (Peach, 
Apricot) 1. 

* Drupe medium, covered with a bloom ; stone smooth, flattened 
(Plums). (A.) • 

A. Usually thorny ; wild, rarely cultivated. (B. ) 

B. Leaves acuminate 2, 3. 

B. Leaves not acuminate 4, 5. 

A. Not thorny ; cultivated 6. 

* Drupe medium to small, smooth, without bloom (Cherries). (C.) 

C. Drupes clustered in umbels, ^-X in. in diameter. (D.) 
D. Small cultivated tree ; drupe globose, rather large, very 

sour 9. 

D. Large cultivated tree ; drupe large, somewhat pitted at the 

stem 8. 

D. Rather small, native tree ; drupe small, flesh thin 7. 

C. Drupes clustered in racemes, H~H ^^' i^ diameter. (E.) 

E. Tall shrubs rather than trees ; racemes short 11. 

E. Trees; racemes quite elongated. (F.) 

F. Stone of fruit somewhat roughened . . 12. 
F. Stone smooth 10. 

1. Priiniis P6rsica, L. (Common Peach.) 
Leaves lanceolate, serrate. Flowers rose-col- 
ored, nearly sessile, very early in bloom. Fruit 
clothed with velvety down, large ; stone rough- 
wrinkled. A small tree, 15 to 30 ft. high, cidti- 
vated in numberless varieties for its fruit. Var. 
Uevis (Nectarine) has smooth-skinned fruit. p. P^nioa. 
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2 Pr&iius Amenc&na, Marsb. (Wild 
Yellow or Red Plum.) Leaves ovate or 
somewhat obovate, eonapieuoQely pointed, 
eoareely or doubly serrate, very veiDy, 
Bmootli when mature Fruit with little or 
no bloom, !^ to 1 m ia diamet«r, yellow, 
orange, or red , skin tough and bitter. Stone 
with two sharp edges A small, thorny tree, 
S to 20 ft. high, oonmiOD in woodlands and 
on river-banka. Many improved varieties 
of this species are in eultivation. 
Wood reddish color. 



3. Prjlnus All«ghiuii6nsia, Porter. (Alle- 
QHANT Plum.) Leaves lanceolate to oblong- 
ovate, often long-aeuminate, finely and sharply 
serrate, softly pubescent when young, smooth ib 
when old; fniit globose-ovoid, under i^ in., 
very dark purple, with a bloom ; stone turgid, 
a shallow groove on one side and a broad, flat ridge 
A tow, straggling bu^, occasionally 
Uonntains of Pennsylvania. 

4. PrOnus Ohic&aa, Michx. (Chicasaw 
Plum.) Leaves long, narrow, almost lanceo- 
late, acute, finely serrate, thin. Flowers on 
short stalks. Fmit globular, !^ to ^ in. in di- 
ameter, thin-skinned, without bloom, yellowish- 
red, pleasant to taste. Stone globular, without 
sharp edges. A thorny shrub or small tree, 6 to 
New Jersey, west and south, and often cultivated. 

5. Friluua splndaa, L. (Slog. Blackthorn. 
BtTLLACE Plum.) Leaves obovate-oblong to 
lance-obloQg, sharply serrate, soon smooth ; 
leafstalk smooth; fruit small, globular, black, 

withabloom; thestone , 
] rounded, acute at o 

edge ; flesh 
I astringent, 
with thorny branches ; it is becoming natu- 
ralized along roadsides and waste places ; 
from Europe, Var, ingtitiHa (BuHaee Plum} 
I less thorny, and has the leafstalk and 
lower side of the leaves pubescent. 




I5ft.hif^;wUd 
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6. PrtUius dom^stioa, L. (Coumoh Garden Plum.) Leaves 1 
to 3 m. long, oval or orate-lanoeolate, aeute to olituae. Flowers 
white, nearly solitary. Drape globular, obovoid to ovoid, o( many 
colors (black, white, etc.), covered with a rich glaaoous bloom. A 
email tree, 10 to 20 ft. high, in enltiration everywhere for its fruit. 
Over a hundred varieties are named in the catalogues. 



T. PriliiU8PeniiBylvAnica,L.f. (Wild 
Rbd Chbbkt.) Leaves oblong-lanceolate, 
pointed, finely and sharply serrate, shin- 
ing green, smooth on both Hides. Flow- 
ers many in an umbel on long stems. Fmit 
round, light red, quite small, i^ in. in di- 
ameter, sour. A small tree, 20 to 30 ft. 
high, in rocky woods ; common north and 
extending southward along the Allegha- 
o North Carolina. 





i. PriliiUB ilvium, L. (BlBD-CHERBI OB 



IB oval-lanceolate, 

r doubly serrate. 

when the 

IS colors, some- 

B the Cherry tree. 



English Cherry.) 

sharp-pointed, coarsely o 

Flowers in sessile umbels, o 

leaves appear. Fruit of vi 

what heart.«hHped. This if 

30 to 50 ft. high, of which there are many 

named varieties usually cultivated for the 

fruit. 



9. PnXnus C6raBuB, L. (Garden Ked 
Chekey. Morello Cherry.) Leaves obo- 
vate and lanoe-ovate, serrate, on slender spreading branches. Flow- 
ers rather large. Fmit globular, bright 
rod to dark purple, very sour ; in sessile 
umbels. A small, round-headed tree, 10 
to 30 ft. high, often cultivated. The pre- 
oedii^; species and this one are the 
parents of most of the Cherry trees iu 
cultivation. 

10. Pritnus serdtina, Ehrh. (Wild 
Black Chebbt.) Leaves oblong or lanoe- 
oblong, thiokish, smooth, usually taper- \^j 
pointed, serrate, with incurved, short, thick >{( 
teetii. Flowers in long racemes. June. 
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Fruit as large as peas, purple-black, bitter; 
ripe in autumn. A fine tree, 15 to 60 ft. 
high, mth reddish-brown braucheH. Wood 
reddish and valuable for eabinet-work. Com- 
mon in woodlands and along fences. 

11. PrtUina Virginiilna, L. (Choke- 
CBBRRT.) Leaves tbin, oval-oblong or obo- 
vate, abruptly pointed, very sharply, often 
doubly serrate, ivith slender teeth. Ba- 
and fruit short and close. 
Fruit dark crimson, stone smooth. Flowers 
in May ; fruit ripe in August 
till fnlly ripe. A tall shrub, 

tree, with gray- 
ish bark. River- 






especial 1y nortb- 

F. VllvUllinB. 

12. Trimxui "B&duB, L. (Suall Bird- 
OHERRT.)' Like Pmnus Virginiana, ex- 
cepting that the racemes are longer and 
drooping, and the stone is roughened. 
Occasionally planted for oi 



Gbnpb 37. PTRUS. 

Trees ajid shrubs, with alternate, stipulate, simple, or 
pinnately compound leaves. Flowers conspicuous, white 
to pink, apple -blossom -shaped (5 petals); in spring. 
Fruit a fleshy pome, with the cells formed by papery or 
cartil^DOus membranes within juicy flesh. 

" Leaves deeply pinnatifldorfullypinnate (Mountain Ashes). (A.) 
A. Leaf deeply pinnati&d, sometimes fully divided at the base. 6. 
A. Leaf onee-pinnate throughout. (B.> 

B. Leaf-buds pointed, smooth and somewhat glutinous 7. 

B. Leaf-buda more or less hairy ..... ... 8, 9. 

* Leaves simple and not pinnatifid. (C ) 

0. Leaves entire; fruit solitary (Quinces) 5. 

C. Leaves serrate ; fruit dustered. (D.) 
D. ifruit large, sunken at both ends (Apples) 1. 
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D. Fruit email (^-1 in.), sour, much sunkeD at the st«m end 
and but little at the other (Crab-apples). (E.) 

B. Leaves very narrow ; fruit }J in. 2. 

B. Leaves broad ; fruit 1 in 3. 

D. Fruit usually obovate,not sunken at the stem end (Pears). 4. 



1. PJnw Maius, L. (Common Apple- 
TREE.) Leaves simple, ovate, eveniy ere- 
nate or serrate, smooth on the upper 
surface and woolly on the lower. Flowers 
large (1 in.), white, tinged with pink in 
sinail eorymbs. May. Fruit large sunken 
at both ends, especially at base ; npe from 
August to October, ac^^ording to variety A 
flat-topped tree 20 
to40ft.higheulti 
vated in hundreds 
of named vane 
ties ; from Europe 



2. P^Tus angustifolia, Ait. (Nabrow- 
LBU.VBD Crab-applb.) Leaves Biraple,lanoe- 
olate or oblong, often acute at base, mostly 
serrate, smooth. Flowers lai^(?J in.), rose- 
colored, fragrant, iu small, simple, umbel- 
like clusters. FruitveryHour,small{i^ in.). 
Twigs lead-colored and speckled, A small 
tree, 12 to 20 ft. high. Pennsylvania and 
southward. 





p. anaiutlfblla. 



3. FfruM coKmkriA, L. (AnEitiCiN ob 
Garlanp Ckab-apple.) Leaves simple, 
ovate, often rather heart-shaped, cut^ser- 
rate, often 3-lobed, soon smooth. Flowera 
large (?j in.), few, in a cluster, rose-colored, 
very fragrant. Fruit very sour and astrin- 
gent, flattened, broad, 1 in, or more in di- 
ameter, yellowish green. Small tree, 10 to 
35 ft. high ; New- York, west and south, also 
frequently cultivated. 



4. P^rus commimis, L. (Common Peab-trek.) Leaves simple, 
ovate, serrate, smooth on both sides, at least when mature. Flowers 
large (over 1 in.), white, with purple anthers. April and May. 
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Fruit large, usually obovate and mainly 
etmken at the large end ; ripe July to Octo- 
ber, according to the variety. A pyram- 
idal-fibapod tree, 30 to TO ft. high, with 
smooth bark and often somewhat thorny 
branelies. Of several hundred named va- 
rieties, native to Europe. Cultivated for its 
fruit. Wood slightly tinged with red; strong, 
and of fine grain. 



5. P^mB vulgilriB. {Quince. Cokmon / 
QuiNCE-TBBB.) Leaves ovate, obtuse at base, 
entire, hairy beneath. Flowers solitary, large, 
1 in., white or pale rose-color. Fruit large, 
hard, orange -yellow, of peenliar sour flavor ; 
seeds mucilaginous ; ripens in October. A low 
tree, 10 to 20 ft. high, with a crooked stem and 
rambling branches; from Europe. Several varieties in cultivation. 

6. F^ms pinnatlfida, Ebrb. (Oak- 
LBAVED MouMTADJ-ABH.) Leaves pinnatcly 
cleft and often folly pinnate at base, hairy 
beneath. Pome ^obose, (^ in., scarlet, 
ripe in autumn. A cultivated tree, 20 to 
30 ft. high ; from Europe. 

7. Pfrwi AmericAxM, DC. (Aukrigan 
Mountain-ash.) Leaflets 13 to 15, lance- 
olate, bright green, nearly smooth, taper- 
pointed, sharply senate with pointed teeth. 

Leaf-buds pointed, glabrous and some- 
what glutinous. Flowers white, ^ m , 
in large, flat, compound cymes. In June 
Fruit berry-like pomes, the aize of small 
peas, bright scarlet when ripe in Sep- 
tember, and hanging on the tree till wm 
ter. A tall shrub or tree, 15 to 30 ft 
high, in snamps and mountain woods, 
more abundant northward. Often culti- 
vated for the showy clusters of berries ii 
autumn. 





8. P$TuB Bambucifdlio, Cham. & Sohlecht. (Eldkr-lbated 
Mountain -ABH.) Leaflets oblong, oval or lance-ovate, obtoBe 
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(sometimes abruptly sharp-pointed), usually 
doubly serrate with rather spreading teeth 
generally pale beneath. Leaf-buds some 
what hairy. Flowers and berries larger, but 
in smaller clusters, than the preceding ape 
oies. The berries globose when ripe, !^ in 
broad, bright red. This species, much like 
Pyrus Americana, is found wild in northern 
New England and westward. 





9. P^rua aucupfUda, Gaertn. (Euro- 
pean MOUNTAIN-ASH, OK ROWAN-TBEE.) 

Much like Pyrus Americana, but the leaf- 
lets are paler and more obtuse, with their 
lower surface downy. Leaf-buds blunter 
and densely covered with hairs. Flowers 
larger, ^ in. or more in diameter. Fruit 
also much larger, sometimes nearly ^ in. 
in diameter. Beautiful tree, 20 to 30 ft. 
high, often cultivated. 



Oehub 38. CBATjEOUS. 
Thorny shrubs or small trees with simple, alternate, 
serrate, doubly serrate or lobed leaves. Flowers cherry- 
like blossoms, usually white in color and growing in 
corymbs, generally on the ends of side shoots ; in spring. 
Fruit a berry or drupe with 1 to 5 bony stones, tipped 
with the 5 persistent calyx-teeth ; ripe in autumn. 

* Calyx, stipules, bracts, etc., glandular. (A.) 

A. Flowers and fruit often over 6 in a cluster. (B. ) 

B. Leaves usually abrupt at base 1. 

B. Leaves usually attenuate at base. 2. 

A. Flowers and fruit few, 1 to 6 in a cluster 10. 

* Calyx, etc., without glands (No. 4 hu glandular teeth to the 

calyx) ; flowers many in a cluster. "O.) 
0. Leaves more or less tapering at base. (D. } 

D. Leaves generally lobed ; cultivated, rarely escaped. . .3. 
D. Leaves rarely lobed ; native. (E. ) 

E. Leaves small, shining, crenate at tlie end 5. 

E. Leaves villous or pubescent, at least when young. . . .9. 
E. Leaves smooth or only downy at the axils, acutely ser- 
rate. South 7. 
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'C. Leaves uHuallj abrupt at baae, eometimes cordate. (P.) 
F, Leaves downy when young. (G.) 

Or, Leaves usually lobed 4. 

Or. Leaves rarely lobed ; veins very prominent . . 8. 

r. Leaves quite smooth. .6, 




seeds. Tall shrub oi 



. Cratibsus coccitiea, L. (Scarlst- 
) Thorn.) Leaves bright green, 
smooth, thin, roundish -ovate, sharply eut- 
toothed or lobed, on slender petioles, 
reddish, villous -pubescent ; 
spines stout, chestnut-brown. Flowers 
large, ^ to ^ in., many in a corymb, on 
glandular peduncles. May to June. Fruit 
scarlet, round or pear-shaped, !^ in.; ripe 
in September, with from 1 to 5 cells and 
I tree, 10 to 25 ft. high, in hedges and woods ; 
common from Canada to Florida. 

Var. moUia has the shoots densely pubescent ; leaves large, slen- 
der-petioled, cuaeate, cordate or truncate at base, usually with acute 
narrow lobes, often rough above, and more or less densely pubescent 
beneath. Flowers large, 1 in.; fruit light scarlet with a tight bloom, 

2. Cratedgua Crus-K&IU, L. (Cockbpuk 

Thoen.) Leaves smooth, thick, shining above, 

wedge-obovate, finely serrate above the mid 
die, with a abort 
petiole. There are 
broad and narrow 
leaved varieties 
Flowers large and 
n umero us, in lateral 

corymbs. May to June Fruit globuli 
J^ in. broad, dull red , npe m Septembei 
and October. A small tree with a flat, 
bushyhead, horizontal branches, and long, 
sharp thorns. Wild and common through- 
out, and often planted. 

3. Cratf^gus oxyac&ntha. (English 
Hawthorn.) Leaves obovate, smooth, 
wedge-shaped at base, ent-lobed and 
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toothed above. No glands. Flowers medium-Bized, ^ in., single or 
double, white, rose, or pink-red, nnmerons in corjmbs. In spring. 
Fruit eorai-red, ^ in. ; ripe in. autumn. A small tree or shrub, fine for 
lawn ; from Europe ; also eseaped in some places. 

4. Crate^gus apiifblia, Michi. (Parblby- 
LGAVED Thorn.) I>eaves small, ovate, with a 
broad truncate or heart-shaped base, pinnatifid 
into 5 to 7 crowded, irregularly toothed lobes; 
white and soft-downy when young, smoothish 
when grown ; petioles slender. Flowers me- , 
dium-sized, i^ in., many in a corymb, white. 
May to Jane. Fruit small, li in., coral-red, ripe in autumn. A hand- 
some, low (10 to 20 ft. high), spreadiag tree, with flexible branches 
and white-downy twigs. Virginia and south, in moist woods. 



5. CrfdekguB spathuUlta, Michx. (Bpatu- 
LATE-LEAVCD Thorn.) Leaves almost ever- 
green, thick, shining, spatulate, crenate to- 
ward the apex and nearly sessile, those on the 
young downy branches somewhat out or lobed. 
Flowers small, l^ in., in large clusters. May. 
Fruit small, i^ in., bright red; ripe in Ooto- 





Virginia 



6. Crati^gus cord&ta. Ait. (Washing- 
ton Thorn.) Leaves broadly triangular- 
ovate, somewhat heart-shaped, thin, deep 
shining green, smooth, often 3- to 5-lobed 
and serrate, on slender petioles. Flowers 





many in termi- 
nal corymbs, 
whit«. Hay, 
June. Fruit searlet, about the size of 
peas ; ripe in September. A compact, 
close-headod, small tree, 15 to 25 ft. high, 
with many slender thorns. Virpnia, 
Kentucky, and southward. Sometimes 
planted in the North for hedges. 

T. OratffigiiH viridiB, L. {Tall Haw- 
thorn.) Leaves ovate to ovate-oblong, 
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or lanceolate, or oblong-sbovate, mostly acute at both ends, on 
slender petioles ; aeutelj serrate, ottea somewhat lobed and often 
downy in the axilH. Flowers nnmerous, in large clusters. Fruit 
Ijright red, or orange, ovoid, small, \ in. broad. A small tree, 20 to 
30 ft. high, with few large thorns or without thorns. Sonthem Illi- 
nois and Missouri, along the Mississippi and in the Southern States- 

8. CratfflgiiB tomentdaa, L. (Black 
OR PEiB Hawthokn.) Leaves downy- 
pubescent on the lower side (at least 
when young), thiokish, rather lat^e, oral 
or OTate-oblong, sharply toothed and 
often eut-lobed below, abruptly nar- 
rowed into a margined petiole, the upper 
surface impressed alouf; the main veins 
or ribs. Branches gray. Flowers Ul- 
acented, many in a corymb. Fmit \^ jo. 
long, obovate to globose, dull red. Shnib 
or tree, 10 to 30 ft. high, wild in western 
New York, west and south. 

9. Crsteegus punctata. (Dotted-prui' 
Eawthobn.) Leaves rather small, mostly 
wedge-obovate, attenuate and entire below, 
unequally toothed abore, rarely lobed, villous- 
pubescent, becoming smooth but dull, the 
veins prominent beneath and impressed above. 
Froit globose, large, 1 in. broad, red to bright 
yellow; peduncles not glandular. Shrub t 
tree, 10 to 20 ft. high, with horizontal branches ; Canada to Geoi^a. 



10. Crateegus flAva, Ait. (Yellow ok 
SuitUBR Haw.) Leaves small, wedge-obo- 
vate, unequally toothed and cut above the 
middle ; on short petioles ; the teeth, stipules 
and petioles glandular. Flowers mostly aol- 

-> itary, white, large {% in). May. Fruit usu- 
ally pear-shaped, quite large 1% in. long), 
yellow or greenish -ye How, sometimes tinged 
or spotted with red, pleasant-flavored. Bipe 
in autumn. A low spreading tree, 15 to 20 ft. 
high. Virginia, south and west, in sandy soil. 
Var. pubeseens is downy- or villous-pubes- 

id has thicker leaves and larger and redder fruit. 





cent when young. 
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Genus 39. AMELANCHIEB. 

Small trees or shrubs with simple, deciduous, alternate, 
sharply serrate leaves j cherry-blossom-like, white flow- 
ers, in racemes at the end of the branches, before the 
leaves are fully expanded. Fruit a small apple-like pome ; 
seeds 10 or less, in separate cartilaginous-coated cells.' 

AmeUinchier Canadensis, Torr. & Gray. 
(Shad-bush. Service-berry.) A very vari- 
able species with many named varieties. The 
leaves, 1 to 3^ in. long, vary from narrow- 
oblong to roundish or cordate ; bracts and 
stipules silky-ciliate. Flowers large, in droop- 
ing racemes, in early spring, with petals from 
2 to 5 times as long as wide. Fruit globular, 
^2 in. broad, purplish, sweet, edible; ripe in A. Oanadtoais. 

June. It varies from a low shrub to a middle-sized tree, 5' to 30 ft. 
high. 

Order XIX. HAMAMELf DEiE. 

(Witch-hazel Family.) 




A small family of trees and shrubs represented in most 
countries. 

Genus 40. HAMAM^LIS. 

Tall shrubs, rarely tree-like, with alternate, straight- 
veined, 2-ranked, oval, wavy-margined leaves. Flowers 
conspicuous, yellow, 4-parted; blooming in the autumn 
while the leaves are dropping, and continuing in bloom 
through part of the winter. Fruit rounded capsules 
which do not ripen till the next summer. 



HamamMis Virgini^a, L. (Witch-hazel.) 
The only species ; 10 to 30 ft. high ; rarely grows 
with a single trunk, but usually forms a slender, 
crooked-branched shrub. Flowers sessile, in small 
clusters of 3 to 4, in an involucre in the axils of the 
leaves. 




H. VlrginUkna. 
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Genitb 41. LiaUIDAHBAB. 

Trees with alternate, simple, pahnately cleft leaves. 
Flowers iuconspieaous; in spring. Fruit a large (1 in.), 
globular, long-stalked, dry, open, 
rough catkin, hanging on the tree 
through the winter. 

Liquidflmbar Styraciflua, L. (SWEET 
Gum. Bilsted.) Leavee roimded, deep- 
ly 5- to 7- eleft, Btar-Bhaped, dark green, 
smooth and Bhining, glandular-aerrate. 
Twigs often covered with eorky ridges. 
A large, l^eautiful tree, 30 to TO ft. high, 
with deeplyfiuTowed bark. Connecticut, 
west and south; abundant south of 40° 
N. Lat. Well worthy of more exteneive 
cultivation than it has yet received. 




Order XX. LYTHBACE^. 

(Loosestrife Family.) 

Asmallorder of shrubs,herbs,ortrees; mainly tropical, 
Genhr 42. PTTNICA. 

Leaves simple, usually opposite, deciduous; flowers 
scarlet, with 5 petals and numerous stamens; fruit a many- 
seeded berry. 

Pilnica giim&tuin, Ii. (Pohggranate- 
TBEE.) Leaves opposite, lanceolate, 
smooth, entire ; flowers large, both calyx 
and corolla scarlet and very ornamental ; 
the fruit as large as an orange, fine-fla- 
vored. A tree-shaped plant, growing to 
the heigjit of 20 ft. in the Southern States. 
If given some protection, it can be grown 
as far north as Washington. It has been 
cultivated from the earliest times, and is 
probably a native of western Asia. 
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Gbnub 48. LAOEBSTIUEMIA. 

Flowers with 6 long-clawed petals inserted on the 
broadly spreading calyx; fruit 3- 
to 6-eelled pods with many winged 



Lagerstrc^mia indica, L. (Crape- 
MTKTLE.) Leaves roundish-ovate, tbiok, 
smooth, short-petiolate; branches winged; 
flowers in terminal clusters with large, de- 
licately crisped, loDg-stemmed petals of 
pink, purple, and other colors. A beau- 
tiful small tree, or usually a shrub, from 
India; often cultivated in the North in 
conservatories ; hardy as far north as 
Washington. 




Obdbb XXI. ARALIACE.S]. (Ginseng Family.) 



A small order of herbs, shrubs, and trees, here repre- 
sented by the following genus : 

Oenus 44. AKAxZA. 

Herbs, shrubs, or trees, with pinnately or palmately 
compound leaves ; here including Acanthopanax with 
palmately cleft leaves. Flowers 
whitish or greenish, in umbels, 
often forming large panicles. 
Fruit small, berry-Uke, several- 
celled, several-seeded. 

' Leaves 2 to 3 times odd-pinnate 
(Aralia proper) 1, 2. 

' Leaves simple, palmately cleft 
(Acanthopanax) 3. 




'U' 



1. ArUia eplu6sa, L. (Auobuoa- 
TRGE. HEBCCLEs'-CLnB.) Leaves la^e, 
crowded at tbe sumoiit of the stem, 
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twice or Hometimes thrioe odd-pinnate, 
uaually prioMj, with sessile, ovate, 
acuminate, deeply serrate leaflets, glau- 
cous beneath. Large panicles of small 
whitish flowers in umbels, with invo- 
lucres of few leaves. Berry small, J^ 
in., 5-ribbed, crowned with the remains 
of the calyx. A tree-like plant, 8 to 12 
ft. high, or in the Golf States 30 ft. 
high, with the stem covered with nn- 
merouB prickles. TTsually dies to the 
ground after flowering, WUd in damp 
woods, Pennsylrania and south, and 
cultivated in the North. 



2. Aridia Chiudiuis. Leaves more or 
lees fully twice-piunate ; leaflets ovate- 
oblong, oblique at base, acuminate, 
sharply serrate, hairy. Flowers and 
fruit in large, branching, hairy panicles ; 
thorns few, straight. A small tree, 10 to 
15 ft. high; occasionally cultivated; from 
China. 

3. ArtkliA (Acanthdpanax) Maxi- 
mowiczU. Leaves long-petioled, simple, 
thick, palmately cleft, with 7 serrate 
lobes ; old leaves smooth, the young with 
woolly bases. Panicles of flowers and 
fruit terminal; the berries striated. Tree- 
tnmk usually quite prickly. This species 
in Japan. It has been recently introdui 
hardy in Massachusetts. 




t said to grow 50 ft. high 
and pi-oves perfectly 



Order XXII. CORNACE^. (Dogwood Family.) 

A small order of shrubs and trees (rarely licrba) of tem- 
perate regions. 

Qbnub 4S. cCbnits. 

Small trees or shrubs (one species an herb) with sim- 
ple, entire, curved-veined, and (except in one species) op- 
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posite leaves. The curved parallel ribs of the leaves in 
all the species are quite peculiar and readily recognized. 
Flowers small, of 4 petals, in some species rendered very 
conspicuous by large bracts. Fruit small, usually bright- 
colored drupes in olusters ; ripe from August to October. 
There are but 3 species that grow at all tree-like. 

' Leaves oppoBit*. (A.) 

A. Fruit in close head-like clusters, red when ripe 1. 

A. Fruit in open c1uBt«is. (B.) 

B. Brauchea bright red ; fruit white 2. 

B. Branches brownieh ; fruit bright red 3. 

" Leaves alternate ; fruit blue *■ 



1. 06niiu fl6rida, L. 

DoawooD. ) Leaves ovate, pointed, aout- 
ish at baKe. Flowers in a head sur- 
rounded b; 4 white bracts, making the 
whole cluster look like a, single lai^e 
flower 3 in. broad. Abundant in May 
and Jime. Fruit a small, bright red 
drupe with a single 2-Beeded nut. Ripe 
in August. A large shrub or low tree 
15 to 40 ft. high, with broad, roundish 
head. Common on high ground through- ■ 
out, and one of the finest small trees in 
cultivation. A variety with the bracts quite red is also cultivated. 



2. C6mue tUba, L. (Siberian Bed- 
stemmed Cornel.) Leaves broadly ovate, 
acute, densely pubescent beneath ; drupes 
white; branches recurved, bright red, ren- 
dering the plant a conspicuous object in 
the winter. A shrub rather than a tree, 
cultivated from Siberia ; hardy throughout. 



3. Cdniua m&icula, Dur. (Cornelian 
Cberrt.) Leaves opposite, oval-acumi- 
nate, rather pubescent on both surfaces. 
Flowers small, yellow, in umbels from a 
4-leaved involucre, blooming before the leaves are out in spring. 
Fruit oval, ^ in. long, cornelian -colored, ripe in autumn, rather 
sweet, used in eonteotionery. A large shrub or low tree, 8 to 15 
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(t. high, with hard, tough, flexible wood, 
sometimes onltivated for its earlj' flow- 
era and late, beautifnl fruit, 

4. 06nius altemifdlia, L. f. (Al-* 
TBBNATB-L,£Avia> Cornel.) Leaves al- 
ternate, clustered at the eods of the 
\\ ^^Sii^iCi-^ branches, 

■f ovate or 

O.mtfacula. oval-acu- 

minate, tapering at base, whitish with 
minute pubescence beneath. Cymes 
of flowers and fruit broad and open. 
Fruit deep blue on reddish stalks. 
Shrub, though ooeasionally tree-like, 8 
to 25 ft. high ; on hillsides throughout ; j 
rarely cultivated. 0. aiterniftiiL 

Genus 46. NTSBA. 

Trees with deciduous, alternate, exstipulate, usually en- 
tire leaves, mostly acute at both ends. Flowers somewhat 
dlceeious, i. e. stamiuate and pistillate flowers on separate 
trees. The stamiuate flowers are quite couspieuous be- 
cause so densely clustered. April and May. Fruit on 
but a portion of the trees, consisting of one or two small 
(i to J in.), drupes in the axils of the leaves. Stone 
roughened with grooves. Bipe in autumn. 

" Fruit usually clustered 1, 2. 

" F^nit solitary 3, 



1. N;^asa s^lvditica, Marsh. (Peppeb- 
IDGE. Black ok Sour Gum.) Leaves 
oval to obovate, pointed, entire (some- 
times angulate-toothed beyond the mid- 
dle), rather thick, shining above when 
old, 2 to 5 in. long. The leaves are 
crowded near the ends of the branches 
and flattened so as to appear 2-ranked, 
like the Beech; turning brigbt crimson 
in the autumn. Fruit ovoid, bluish-black, 
about }^ in, long, sour. Medium-sized 
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tree with maiiil; an exeurrent tniDk and horizontal branehes. Wood 
flrm, blose-^ained and hard to split. Bieh eoil, latitude of Albany 
-aiid southward. Difficult to transplant, so it ia rarely cultivated. 

' 2. NjFsea bifldra, Walt. <Sour Gum.) Leaves I to 3 in. long, 
emaller than in N. eylvatica; fertile flowers and fruit 1 to 3, In the 
axils; stone decidedly flattened and mora strongly furrowed. New 
Jersey to Tennessee and southward. Too neatly like the last to need 
a drawing. All the species of Nyssa may 
have the margin of the leaves somewhat 
angulated, as shown in the next. 

3. N^SBa unifldra, Wang. (Large 
Tupelo.) Leaves much larger, 4 to 12 in. 
long, sometimes slightly cordate at base, 
entire or angularly toothed, downy be- 
neath. Fruit solitary, oblong, blue, 1 in. 
■ or more in length. Wood soft, that o( 
the roots light and spongy and used for 
corks. In water or wet swamps ; Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and southward. 



Oedeb XXIII. CAPRIFOLIACE^. 

(Honeysuckle Family.) 

Shrubs {rarely herb or tree-like plants) of temperate 
recoils. 

Genus 47. VlB'fillNTTM. 

Shrubs or small trees with opposite, simple, petioled 
leaves. Flowers light-colored, small but in large, con- 
spieuous, flat-topped clusters at the ends of the branches; 
blooming in early summer. Fruit small, 1-seeded drupes 
with flattened- stones; ripe in autumn. 

" Leaves distinctly palmately lobed 1. 

* Leaves pinnately veined and not lobed. (A. ) 

A. Coarsely dentated 2. 

A, Finely serrated. (B.) 

B. Leaves long-acuminat«d 3. 

B. Obtuse or slightly pointed 4. 
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1. Viliiiruam 6puliie, ii. (Cranberrt-tree.) Leaves palmately 
veined and strongly 3-lobed, broadly wedge^sliBped or truncate at 

base, the spreading lobes mostly toothed 

1 the sides and entire in the notches ; 
petiole with 2 glands at the apex. Fruit 

D. peduucled clusters, light red and quite 
IT (whence the name "Cranberry-tree"). 
L nearly smooth, small tree or shrub, 4 to 

2 ft. high; wild along streams, and culti- 
vated under the name of Snowball-tree or 
Guelder Rose. In this variety the flowers 
have all become sterile and enlarged. Vi- 
burnum acerifdlium (Arbow-wood) has 
also lobed lenvea, and is much more com- 

m. This species never forms a tree, and 
7. ApuiuK has dark-colored berries. 

2. Vibiiriiiim dent&tum, L. (Abbow- 
WOOD.) Leaves, pale green, broadly ovate, 
somewhat heart-shaped at base, coarsely and 
sharply dentated, strongly veined and of- 
ten with hairy tufts in the axils ; petioles 
rather long and slender. Fruit !^ in. long, 
in peduncled clusters, blue or purple; a cross- 
section of the stone between kidney- and 

' hoTseshoe-shaped. 
A shrub or small tree, 5 to 15 tt. high, 
with ash-eolored bark ; in wet places. 

(Sweet 






3. Vibilmum Lentd^^ L. 

ViBURsnii OR Sheep-berry.) Leaves 
broad, ovate, long-point«d, 2 to 3 in. long, 
closely and sharply serrated ; petioles 
7 V.I.8nt4ro. jgjjg j^jj(j ^jj, nan^ow, curled margins; 

entire plant smooth. Fruit in sessile 

clusters of 3 to 5 rays, oval, large, !^ in. 

long, bine-black, edible, sweet ; ripe in 

autumn. A small tree, 10 to 30 ft. high ; 

found wild throughout, in woods and 

along streams. 

4, Vibliniiiin pnmif&litun, L. (Black ^4 
Haw.) Leaves oval, obtuse or slightly t 

pointed, I to 2 in. long, finely and sharply serrated. 
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May to Jime. Fruit oval, large {i^ in. long), in seesile clusters oC 3 
to 5 rays, black or blue-blacb, sweet. A tall shrab or Bmall tree, 6 to 
12 ft. high ; in dry soU or along etreams ; New York, soath and west. 

Genus 48. LOKICEBA. 

Leaves entire, opposite; corolla 5-Iobed; berry several- 
seeded. 

Iionicsra TartArica. (Tartarian Honey- 
suckle.) LeaTBB deoiduous, oval, heart-shaped; 
flowers in pairs, showy, pink to rose-red; in spring; 
berries formed of the two ovaries, bright red ; ripe sN^ 
in summer. A shrub, often planted and occasion- JfS 
ally trimmed to a tree-like form, and growing to 
the height of nearly 20 ft. i.. tumhc*. 



Obdeb XXIV. COMPOSITJE. 

This, the lai^est order of flowering plants, is made up 
almost exclusively of herbaceous plants, hut contains one 
shrub or low tree which is hardy from Boston southward 
Bear the Atlantic coast. 

Gghus 49. BAoOHABIB. 

Leaves simple, deciduous ; heads of flowers small, many- 
flowered; receptacle naked; pappus of hairs. 

^ 1 Bd«chanfi halimifdlia, L. (Groukd- 

I lEL Tree > Leaves obovate, wedge- 
shaped crenately notched at end, light 
grapah in color, with whitish powder; 
branches angled; flowers white with a 
tint of purple blooming in the autumn. 
A broad Inose-headed. light-colored 
bush rather than a tree, 8 to 15 ft. high; 
wild on sea-beaches, Massachusetts and 
south, and oocasionally cultivated. The 
plant is dicecious; tbe fertile specimens 
are rendered quiteconspiououB in autumn 
by their very long, white pappus. 
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O. arbdreum. 



Order XXV. EBICACEiE. (Heath Family.) 

A large order, mainly of shrubs, though a few species 
are herbs, and fewer still are tall enough to be considered 
trees. 

Genus 60. OXYD^NDRXTM. 

Trees with deciduous, alternate, oblong -lanceolate, 
pointed, serrate, sour-tasting leaves. Flowers small, in 
large panicles at the ends of the branches. In summer. 
Fruit small, dry capsules, with 5 cells and many seeds. 

Oxyd^ndrum arboreum, DC. (Sor- 
rel-tree. SouRWOOD.) Leaves in size 
and shape much like those of Peach trees. 
Flowers small, um-shaped. Small-sized 
tree, 15 to 50 ft. high ; wild in rich woods, 
Pennsylvania and southward, mainly in 
the mountains. Rare in cultivation, but 
very beautiful, especially in autumn, when its leaves are brilliantly 
colored, and the panicles of fruit still remain on the trees. It is 
perfectly hardy both at the Arnold Arboretum, Boston, and the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden, St. Louis. 

Genus 51. kAlMIA. 

Evergreen shrubs with alternate, entire, thick, smooth 
leaves. Flowers large, beautiful, cup-shaped, in showy 
clusters. Fruit a small, 5-celled, many-seeded capsule. 

K^lmia latifdlia, L. (Mountain- 
laurel. Calico-bush.) The only spe- 
cies which grows at all tree-like has 
ovate-lanceolate or elliptical, smooth, 
petioled leaves, tapering at both ends 
and green on both sides. Flowers in 
terminal corymbs, clammy-pubescent, 
white to pink. June. Pod depressed, 
glandular. Shrub or small tree, 4 to 25 ft. 
high, with reddish twigs ; wild in rocky hills and damp soils through 
out ; occasionally planted. Wood very hard and close-grained. 




K. latifbUa. 
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Obhub 52. BHODODfNDRON. 

Shrubs or low trees with asuatly alternate, entire leaves 
and ahowy flowers in umbel-like dusters from large, soaly- 
braeted, terminal buds. Fruit a dry 5-eelled pod with 
many seeds. 

Rhododtodron mflximum, L. (Oreat 
Laubel.) Iiesves thick, 4 to 10 in. loog, 
elliptioal-oblong or lance-oblong, acute, 
narrowed toward the base, very smooth, 
.withHomewhatrevolutoHiareins. Flowers 
large (1 in.), with an irregular bell-sbaped 
corolla and sticky stems, in lai^e clusters, 
white or slightly pinkish with yellowish 
dote. July. Evergreen shrub or tree, 6 to 20 
ft. high, throughout the region, especially 
in damp swamps in the Alleghany Moun- 
tains; oocasionaUy cultivated. 

QsiiUG 63. OLiiTHRA. 

Shrubs or trees with alternate, simple, deciduous, ex- 
stipulate, serrate leaves. Flowers (July and August) con- 
spicuous, white, in elongated terminal rauernes which are 
covered with a whitish powder. Fruit 3-eelled pods with 
many seeds, covered by the calys. 

* Leaves thin, large, 3 to 7 in. long, pale beneath 1. 

* Leaves thickish, smaller, green both sides 2. 





1. ClStlira acumiii4ta, Miobx. (Acu- 

MIHATE-LEAVED CLETHRA. SwEET PEP- 

FEK-BUSR.) Leaves 3 to 7 in. long, oval 
to obloug, pointed, thin, abruptly acute 
at base, finely serrate, oti Blender petioles, 
smooth above and glaucous below. Ba- 
eetuea drooping, of sweet-scented flowers, 
with the bracts longer tban the flowers. 
Filaments and pod hairy. A small tree 
or shrub, JO to 20 ft. high, in the AUe- 
giianies, Virginia, and south. Not oft«n 
in cultivation, but well worthy of it. 
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2. Cl%thra alnifolia, L. (Common Swret Pbpper-bush.) Leaves 
wedge-obovate, sharply serrate aeac the apex, entire Dear the base, 
straight-Temed, smooth, green on both sides. Racemes 
erect, often compound, with bracte shorter than the 
flowers and with smooth filameuta. This is a shrub 
rather than a tree ; abundant in wet places east of the 
Alleghanies. Occasionally cultivated for its sweet- 
seented flowers. 



Order XXVI. SAPOTACE^. 

(Sapodilla Family.) 



A small order, mainly of tropioal plants, here including 
one genus found only in the southern part of our range. 

Genus S4. BUU^LIA. 

Leaves simple, alternate, entire, snb-ever green, exstipu- 
late ; branches often spiny. Flowers small, whitish, usu- 
ally crowded in fascicles. Fruit a black cheny-like drupe 
with a 2- to 3-celled nut. Shrubs and trees of the South- 
em States. Two species (although hardly trees) axe 
found far enough north to be included in this work. 



' Leaves rusty-woolly beueath 1. 

' Leaves smooth or slightly silky be- 
neath 2, 

1. Bum^lia lanuginosa, PcTs. (Woollt- 
LBAVBD Buckthorn.) Leaves oblong-obo- 
vate, obtuse, entire, smooth above and 
rusty-woolly beneath, but not silky; spiny, 
with downy branchlets. Clusters 6- to 12- 
flowered, pubescent; flowers greenish-yel- 
low. Fruit globular and quite large {% 
in.), black, edible. A small tree, 10 to 40 ft. 
high, of the woods of southern IlHnois and 
southward. With slight protection it can 
be cultivated in Massachusetts. 
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2, BumUia lycioldes, Pers. (Socthiibn 
BtTORiTHORN.) Leaves 2 to 4 in. long, oval- 
Isneeolate, uaualljbluotish with a tapering 
base and entire margin, decidnoas, a lit- 
tle silky beneath wlien young. Clusters 
densely many-flowered (20 to 30} ; flowers 
small (i in.), smooth, greenish-white. May, 
June. A Bpiny shrub or tree, 10 to 25 ft. 
high, in moist ground, Virginia, west and 
south. About as hardy as the preceding 




Order XXVU. EBBNACB.ffi. {Ebony Family.) 
A small order of mostly tropical trees and shrubs. 



Genus S6. DIOSPTBOS. 

Trees or shrubs with alternate, simple, entire, feather- 
veined leaves. Flowers small, ineonspieuouB, mostly di- 
oecious. Fruit a globose berry with the 5-lobed thick 
ealyx at the base, and with 8 to 12, oceaaioually 1 to 5, 
rather large seeds ; ripe after frost. 



Diosp^Toe VirginiAna, L. (Cohmon 

Persimmon.) Leaves 4 to 6 in. long, ovate- 
obtong, aeuminate, rather thick, smooth, 
dark, shining above, a little pale beneath. 
Bark dark-colored and deeply fuiTowed in 
a netted manner with rather striKll meshes. 
Flowers yellowish, rather small, somewhat 
dicecious; the staminate ones urn-shaped 
with mouth nearly closed; the pistillate 
ones more open. June, Fruit lai^e, 1 in. ; 
very astringent when young, yellow and 
pleasant-tasting after froHt. A handsome, 
ornamental tre<'. 20 to 60 ft. high, with 
very hard, dark-colored wood and bright 
loliage. Southern New England to Dlinois 
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aod south; alBO cultivated. DioBp^ros 
Ii&tus (Datb-pluu), with leaves very 
dark green above, much pater and 
downy beneath, and fruit much smaller 
{% in.), and Diosp^oe E&ki (Japan 
Persimmon), with large, leathery, ebin- 
ing leaves and very large fruit (2 in.), 
are aueeesafully cultivated from Wash- 
ington, D. C., southward. The under 
leaf represents D. Lotus, the upper one 
a small specimou of D. Kaki. 



Okdeb XXVm. STYRACACEJG. 

(Stobax Family.) 

A small order of shrubs and ti'ees, mostly of warm 
fionutries. 

Genus 66. STYRAX. 

Shrubs or small trees with commonly deciduous leaves, 
and axillary, or racemed, white, showy flowers on droop- 
ing stems. Pubesceuce scurfy or stellate; fruit a glo- 
bular dry drupe, its base covered with the persistent 
calyx, forming a 1- to 3-seeded nut. 



l.St^raz AmericJUia,Iiam. <Ai 

Storax.) Shrub or small tree <4 to 10 ft.), 
with oblong, alternate leaves acute at both 



at 3-4. 



r very 



inches long, smooth 
fruit !^ in. long, in 
Wild along streams, Virginia 
and. south ; ooea- 
sionally cultivat- 
ed, and probably 
hardy through- 





B. Anwrtc&niu 



2. Storax J&pdnica 'Sieb (Japan Sto- 
bax.) Leaves alternate membranaceous 
ovate to ovate -lanceolate serrate or ere- 
nate, !i^ to 3 in. long smooth or with short 
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stellate h&ira; flowers and fruit in long raeemes. A beautiful low 
tree, 6 t» 12 ft. high ; from Japan. Hard; as far north as Philadel- 
phia, but needing a little protection in MassaohuBetts and Hissouri.- 

Gbmus B7. PTEBOBTTSAX. 

Similar to Styrax, but with the fruit in panicles, 5- 
winged, conical, and crowned with 
the persistent base of the style. 

Pteros^rax corsrm'bdaum, Sieb. 
Leaves deoidnous, 2 to5 in. long, feather- 
Teined, petioled, ovate, rarely eordate 
at base, sharply serrate, with stellate 
hairs. Shrub or small tree, 10 to 12 ft. 
high, cultivated from Japan ; with aehy- 
gray bark, and white flowers turning 
yellowish or purplish with age; blooming 
in May, fruit ripe in August. Not per- 
fectly hardy in Massachusetts. 

Obhus S8. HAlilSIA. 

Small trees or shrubs with alternate, simple, deciduous, 
serrate leaves. Flowers large, 1 in. h)ng, conspicuous, 
white, han^ng, bell-shaped, monopetalous, 4^1obed; bloom- 
ing in spring. Fruit with a single, rough, elongated, bony 
nut surrounded by a 2- to 4-winged coat ; ripe in autumn. 

Wood light-colored, very hard and fine-grained. 

1. Haldeia diptera, L. (Two-wihoedSil- 
VERBELL Tree.) Leaves targe (4 to 5 iu, 
long), ovate, acute, serrate, softly pubescent. 
Fruit with 2 conspicuous, broad wings, some- 
times with 2 intermediate narrow ridges. A 
small tree or a large shrub, 
wild iu the soutli, and cul- 
tivated as far north 
New York City. 

2. Haldeia tetr&ptera, L. (Foun- 
SiLVEBBELL TttSB.) Leaves smaller (2 to4 in.), 
obloug-ovate, finely serrate. Fruit smaller, with 
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4 nearly equal wings. A small, beautiful tree, 10 t« 30 ft. high, more 
hardy than Haleeia diptera, and therefore cultivated occasionally 
throughout. Wild in Virginia and south. 

Qends 69. S^UPLOOOS. 

Shrubs or small trees, with leaves 
furnishing a yellow dye. 

S^mplocos tinctoria, L'Hnr. (Horse- 
SUGAB. SwEETLEAF.) Iicaves simple, alter- 
nate, thick, 3 to 5 in. long, elongate -oblong, 
acuminate, nearly entire, almost persistent, 
pale beneath, with minute pubescence, s 
tasting. Flowers 6 to 14, in close-bracted, 
a^llary clusters, 5-parted, sweet-scented, 
yellow i iE early spring. Fruit a dry drupe, 
ovoid, !^ in. long, A shrob or small tree, 
ID to 20 ft. high. Delaware and south. 




Order XXIX. OLEACE.ffi. (Olive Family.) 



An order of trees and shrubs, mainly of temperate re- 
}fions. 

GENtrs 60. FRXXINUS. 

Trees with petioled, opposite, odd-pinnate leaves (one 
cultivated variety has simple leaves). Flowers often in- 
conspicuous, in large panicles before the leaves in spring. 
Fruit single-winged at one end (samara or key-fruit), in 
large clusters; ripe in autumn. Some trees, owing to the 
flowers being staminat«, produce no fruit. Wood light- 
colored, tough, very distinctly marked by the annual 
layers. The leaves appear late in the spring, and fall 
early in the autumn. 



" Flowers with white corolla; a cultivated small tree 8 

• Flowers with no ooroUa. (A.) 
A. Leaves pinnate ; leaflets petiolate ; ealyx small, persistent oi 
the fruit. (B.) 

B. Fruit broad-winged, % in. wide. South B 

B. Wings much narrower. (C.) 
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C. Braftchlets round and pubescent 2. 

C. Braoobleta round and smooth. (D.) 

D. LeftfletB nearly entire 1, 

D. Leaflets serrate near tip, entire below 3. 

C. Branohlets, on vigorous growths, square 4. 

A. Leaves pinnate ; leaflets sessile ; no calyx. (E.) 

E. Native ; wing ot fruit rounded at tip . . . 6. 

E. Cultivated from Europe ; wing notched at tip ... .7. 

A. Leaves simple ; variety under T. 



1. Fr&zinus AmericiUia, L. 

(White Ash.) Leaflets 7 to 9 (usu- 
ally 7), stalked, ovate or lance-ob- 
long, pointed, shining above, pale 
and either smooth or pnbeseent be- 
neath, somewhat toothed or entire- 
Flowers almost always diteoions 
(May), thus the fruit is found on 
butaportionof the trees. The fruit 
(August to September) terete and 
marginless below, abruptly dilated 
into the wing, which is 2 to 3 times 
as long as the terete portion ; entire 
fruit about 1^ in. long. A common 
large foreat-tree, 60 to 80 ft, high, 
with gray, furrowed bark, smooth, grayish- 
rasty-colored buds. Extensively cultivated. 



2. Fr&xiiiue pubtecens, Lam. (Red 
Ash.) Like the White Ash, but to be dis- 
tinguished from it by the down on the 
young, green or olive-green twigs, and on 
ihe footstalks ami lower surface of the 
i. Fruit acute, 2-edged at base, grad- 
ually dilated into the wings as in Frax- 
viridis. A smaller and more slender 
than the White Ash ; growing in about 
:he same localities, but rare west of the 
AUeghanies ; heart-wood darker-colored. 



3. Frltzinua vlridis, Michx. f. (Greeh 
F.puMbwm. Ash.) Smooth throughout; leaflets 5 to 

9, bright green on both sides, ovate or oblong-lanceolate, often wedge- 
shaped at base and serrate above. Fruit acute and 2-edged or mar- 




branchlets, and 
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gined at base Eiud gr&dualty spreading 
into an oblanceolate or linear-Bpatulate 
wing as in the Bed Ash. Small to nud- 
dle-eized trees (like the Bed Ash), Toiuid 
throogbout, but common westward. 




4. Fr&xinue quadrangiU&ta, Michx. 
(Blue A&h.) Leaflete 7 to 9, short- 
stalked, ob- 



or lanceo- 
late, point- 
ed, sharply 
B, green on both sides. Pruit nar- 
rowly oblong, blunt, of the same width 
at both ends, or slightly narrowed at 
the base. A large tree, 60 to 80 ft. high, 
with smooth square fwigs on the vig- ^ 
orous growths, Wisconsin to Ohio and 
Eentneky, 



''T 





5. Fr&xiaus platjrc&rpa Mi<-h^ (Wa- 
TEE-ASH.) Leaflets 5 to 7, 3 to 5 in. long, 
ovate or oblong, acute at both ends, short- 
stalked, slightly serrate. Branehlets te- 
,, rete, smooth to pubescent. Fruit hroa^Jly 
X?^^ winged, ^ in, wide, often S-winged, ta- 
^^Sie^ periug to the base. A medium-sized tree 
in deep river-swamps, Virginia and soutli. 



6. Fr^xinus 
eambucifolia, 
F. pl»trc«rpii. Lam. {Bu.CK 

AfiB.) Leaflets 7 to 11, sessile, oblong 
lanceolate, tapering to a point, serrate 
obtuse or rounded at base, green an 1 
smooth on both sides ; when young, with 
some rusty bairs alongthe midrib. Fmit 
without calyx at base and with wing all V 
around the seed-bearing part, blunt at \ 
both ends, A slender tree, 40 to TO ft 
high, wifb dark-blue or black buds. 

7, Frjlzinuaezc^laior, L. (European 
Abb.) Leaflets 11 to 13 (in some culti- 




G.ei] 
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vated varieties reduced to 1 to 5) ulmuet 
eesBile lanceolate oblong a<.uminat« 
aerrate wedge shaped at base Flowers 
naked somewhat dicecioue and so the 
fruit does not 



1 




Tu moaaplif lis. 

eties IB common in cultivation One of the most interest ng is 
the Weeping Ash {var pendala) The roost remarkable ih the one 
with simple from pinnatifid to entire 
leaves (var tnoHopkylla) 

8. Fr^inus 6nius. (Flowebino 
Ash.) Leaflets? to 9, lanceolate or ell p 
ticat, attenuated, serrated, entire at the 
stalked bases, yilloue or downy beneath 
Flowers fringe-like, white, in la^e ter 
minal drooping clusters, of 4 or 2 petals 
May to June. Fruit small, lance linear 
obtuse, attenuate at each end. A smalt 
tree, 15 to 30 ft. high, planted in parks 
Not hard; north of New York C ty with 
out some protection. 

Genus 61. OSIHANTHUS. 

Shrub or small tree with opposite, 
thick, evei^reen, nearly entire leaves. 
Flowers small, white, in panicles or 
corymbs in late spring. Fruit a spher- 
ical drupe, J4 iu. loug, with a 2-eeeded 
stone ; banging on during the winter. 

OsniElDtliuB AmeriolUta, L. (Devil-wood.) 

Leaves thick, evei^een, oblong-lanceolate, 

O. AnuMotna. entire, a«ute, narrowed to a petiole, 4 to 5 in. 
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long, Flowera ditscious, very small. May. Fruit globular, about 
^ in. in diameter, violet-purplish ; ripe iu autumn, and remaining 
on the tree through the winter. A aniall tree, 15 to 20 ft. bigh, from 
BDiitbem Virginia southward, in moist woods. 

GEHira 63, STRtSOA. 

Leaves simple, entire, opposite ; flowers ornamental, in 
large, dense clusters. The Lilacs are all beautiful, but 
form mere shrubs, except the following; 

Syrfnga Jap6aica. {Japan Lilac. 
Giant Tree Lilac.) Leaves deoidnons, 
opposite, oval to cordate, thick, dark 
green, glossy; flowers white, 4-parted, 
odorless. In very lat^, dense, erect, ter- 
minal clusters, blooming iu summer; 
fruit dry 2-celled pods with 2 to 4 
seeds. A magnificent small tree, 20 to 
30 ft. high ; from Japan ; probably hardy 
throughout. 

, ohionAnthus. 

Low trees or shrubs with simple, deciduotis, opposite, 
entire, thick, smooth, petioled leaves. Flowers 4:-parted, 
with long, Blender, delicate white lobes, drooping in clus- 
ters from the lower side of the branches and forming a 
fringe ; in early summer. Pruit a purple drupe. 



Ohioniliitlras Virgfnica, L. (Fkinqb- 
TREE), Leaves smooth, tbickish, large 
(3 to 6 in. long), oval or obovate, entire. 
The leaves are occasionally somewhat 
altemale and thin ; they resemble those 
ofthe Magnolia. Drupe ovoid, 3i in. long, 
covered with a bloom. A beautiful small 
tree or shrub, 8 to 30 ft. high, wild along 
Stre ams, southern Pennsylvania and south- 
ward, and generally cultivated north tor 
its delicate fringe-like flowers. Hardy. 

A variety (var. angntitifolia) with long, 
narrow leaves is occasionally cultivated. 
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Order XXX. SCKOPHULARlACE^. 

(PiQwoET Family.) 



itirely herbaceous; 
I cultivated tree in 



A large order of plants, almost 
found in all climates ; it includes c 
thia regioE. 

Genus 64. FAULOWNIA. 

Tree with opposite (sometimes in whorls of three), large, 
deciduous, palmately veined, heart-shaped leaves. Leaf- 
Bt«m often hollow ; minute cup-shaped glands, separated 
from one another, situated on many portions of the leaf, 
but quite abundant on the upper side at the branching of 
the veins. Flowers large, in immense panicles; in spring, 
before the leaves expand. Fruit a dry, ovate, pointed 
capsule, \}4 in. long, with innumerable flat- winged seeds ; 
hanging on the tree throughout the winter. 



Faul6wi]ia imperiMis. (Imperial 
Paulownia.) Leaves 7 to 14 in. long, 
sometimes somewhat lobed, usually very 
hairy beaeath ; 2 buds, almost hiddea 
under the bark, above each other in the 
axil. Flowers purple, nearly 2 in. long. 
with a peculiar, thick, leather-like calyx. 
A broad flat-headed tree, of rapid growth 
when young. Cultivated ; from Japan ; 
and hardy throughout, but the flower-buds 
are winter-killed quite frequently north of 
New York City. 




Order XXXI. BI(}NONlAC£.a!. 

{BiGNONiA Family.) 



An order of woody plants abundant in South America; 
here including one genus of trees : 
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Genus 66. CATAlfA. 

Trees or shrubs with large, simple, opposite (or whorled 
in threes), heart-shaped, pointed leaves. Flowers irreg- 
ular, showy, in large panicles ; blooming in June. Fmit 
long pods with many, winged seeds, hanging on till 
spring. Branches coarse and stiff. Wood light and 
elose-grained. 

• Flowers bright-spotted ; wings of seeds narrowed 1. 

* Flowers nearly pure white; wings ot seeds broad 2. 




lower lobe entire. Pod thin, 10 
more in length. A medium-sized, wide- 
spreading tree, 20 to 40 ft. high, of rapid 
growth, with soft, liglit wood and thin 
bark; wild in the Southern States, and 
extensively ealtivated as far north as 

2. CatAlpa speci6sa, Warder. (In- 
dian Bean. Western Catalpa.) Leaves 
large (5 to 12 in. long), heart-shaped, 
long-pointed. Plowers2 in, long, nearly 
white, faintly spotted, the lower lobes 
somewhat notched. Pod thick. A large, 
tall tree, 40 to 60 ft. high, with thick 
bark ; wild in low, rich woodlands, 
aouthem Indiana, south and west. 



1. OatcUpa bi^oniold«a, 

Walt. (iNBiiN Bean. Bouth- 
KKN Catalpa.) The large 
heart-shaped leaf has con- 
nected scaly glands in the 
axils of the large veins on 
the lower aide; usually entire 
thoDgh sometimes angulat 
ed, generally opposite though 
sometimes in whorls of threes, 
Tery downy beneath when 
young, 6 to 12 in. long. Flow- 
ers much spotted with fellow 
aud purple, and with the 




G.67t 
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CaUUpa EtempKrii and CaUUpa Bun- 
g6ii are dwarf forms from Japan, the 
latter growing to the height of from 4 
to 8 ft,, and the former rarely reaching 
the height of 18 ft. The leaf of C. 
Kiempferii is figured. It is more apt to 
have its margin angulated, though all 
the speoiea occasionally have angulated 



Obdeb XXXII. YEBBENAOE^. 



Herbs, shrubs, rarely small trees, with opposite leaves', 
irregular flowers and dry 2- to 4-celled fruits. 




Genus 66. CLEBOD^NDBON. 

Shrubby trees or etimbing shrubs with opposite or 
whorled, usually eDtire leaves ; flowers with an almost 
regular, 5-parteil corolla surrounded by a bell-shaped 
calyx ; fruit drupe-like, with 4 seeds. 



Clerod6adron trich6tomum, Thunb. 

(Fate-trbb.) Leaves opposite, long-peti- 
oled, cordate, thin, entire, glandular-dotted 
above, very veiny ; lower leaves lai^est and 
three-lobed, the upper orate, long-poini«d, 
all 3 ribbed. Flowers in large, terminal clus- 
ters; fruit with juicy pulp covering the i 
seeds. A small tree from Japan ; hardy at 
Washington and south. The figure repre- 
sents one of the upper leaves. 




Genus 67. vlTBX. 



Shrubs or low trees with opposite, usually palmate 
leaves, panicled clusters of flowers and drupe-like fruit. 
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VltezAgnuB-c&rt;u0,L. (Chastr- 

TBBB.) Leaves long-petioled, pal- 
mate, with 5 to 7 lanceolate, acute, 
nearly entire leaflota, whitened be- 
neath; with sn aromatic though un- 
pleasant odor. Branohes obtusely 
4-Bided, hairy ; flowei-s pale lilac, 
in interrupted panicles, agreeably 
sweet-scented In late Bummer. Shrub 
or Hmall tree, 5 to 10 ft. high, culti- 
vated from southern Europe ; hardy 
at Washington aod south. If culti- 
vated further north, it needs protec- 
tion, at least when young. 




Order XXXIII. IjATJB.A.GEM. (Laurel Family.) 



An order of aromatic trees and shrubs, chiefly tropical. 
Gknus 68. P£rSX1A. 

Aromatic, evergreen trees with alternate, entire, feather- 
veined leaves. Flowers small, in small close panicles. Frnit 
small (J4 in.) 1-seeded drupes. 

P^rsea Carolintosis, Nees. (BEt> 
Bat.) Leaves 2 to 5 in. long, oblong, 
entire, covered with a, fine down when 
young, soon smooth above. Flowers 
silky, in small rounded clusters on short 
stems. May. Fruit an ovate, pointed, 
1-seeded, deep-blue drupe, h^ in. long, 
on a red Btalk; ripe in autumn. Usually 
a small tree, 15 to 70 ft. high, wild in 
swamps, Delaware, Virginia, and south. 
Wood reddish, beautiful, hard, strong, N^ 
durable. 

Qenus 69. SASSAFRAS. 

Aromatic trees or shrubs with alternate, simple, de- 
ciduous, often lobed leaves. Juice of bark and leaves 
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mQcilagmouB Flowers yellowish greeu, in eluBters, 
blooming in early bpnng Fruit a small bluisb drupe 
on a thick reddish stem Bipe in 
September Twige greeniih yellow 

BiuMairttM offlclnUe Neea (Sassa 
FBAS.) Leaves very variable m form 
ovate entire or some of them 2 to 3 
lobed. Boon smooth Flowering ae the 
leaves are putting forth Tree 15 to 100 
ft high common m rich woods The aro y^i 
matie fragranee is strongest in the bark ' 
of the roots Wood reddish rather bard 
and dnrahle 

Genus 70, LIHDERA. 

Shmbs with deciduous, alternate, aromatic leaves and 
f small, yellow flowers in close clus- 
ters along the branches. Fruit a 
drupe on a notthiekened stalk. 

LinderaBenB6ui,Blume, (Spioe-bush. 
Benjahih-BUSH.) Leaves alternate, ob- 
long-orate, entire, pale beneath, very 
spiof in odor and taste ; twigs green ; leaf- 
bads scaly; drupes red, ripe in autumn. 
Flowers 4 to 5 together in sessile umbels ; 
in early spring, before the leaves expand. 
Common in damp woods throughout. 




Order XXXIV. EL^AGNAOE^. 

(Oleaster Family.) 

A small order of shrubs or small trees, with the leaves 
covered with silvery scurf. 

OEtrrrs 71. EL^AoinTS. 
Leaves alternate, entire; flowers axillary, stemmed; 
fruit drupe-like with an 8-grooved stone. 
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Elsed^uB lOnglpea. (Silver -leaved 
Elsaontfs.) Laavea almost evergreen, 
rather thick, ovate-oblong, rather blunt, 
entire, smooth &nd dark green above, but 
silvery below. Flowers inconapicaons. 
Fruit about % in. long, bright red, with 
silvery scales, very abundant and beautiful ; 
in July ; juicy and edible, with a pun- 
gent flavor. Shrub from Japan ; hardy throughout. 

Obhvs 72. BHEFH£rDIA. 

Small trees or shrubs with opposite, deciduous, entire, 
silvery-scaled leaves. Flowers very smaU, dioecious. Fruit 
small, berry-like, translucent, 1-seeded. 

Sheph^rdia arg^ntea Nutt (Buf 
FALO-BERKT. Kabbit BERRY ) Leaves 
opposite, oblong-ovate, tapenng at base 
ailvery on both sides, with small peltate 
scales. Branches often ending in sharp 
thorns. Fruit, scarlet hemes the size of 
currants, forming continuons clusters on 
every branch and twig but found only 
on the pistillate plants Thej are juicy 
somewhat sour, pleasant tasting andmake _ 
excelleut jelly; ripe in September 

small handsome tree, 5 to 20 tt high, » "gtotBt 

nild in the Boohy Mountains, and sometimes cultivated east, 
thorny-tipped branches make it a good hedge-plant. Hardy. 



Order XXXV. EnPHOBBlACE!.S!. 

{Spurge Family.) 

A large order of mainly herbaceous and shrubby plants 
of warm countries, with usually milky juice. 

Genus 73. Bl^TTB. 

Shrubs or trees with opposite, evergreen, entire leaves 
and small flowers. The fruit 3-celled, 6-aeeded pods. 
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BAxuB aempdrvirena, L. (Boswood.) 
Leaves ovate, smooth, dark green ; leaf, 
atamaltairy at edge. This plimt is a native 
of Etuope, and in its tree form fumisbee 
the white wood used for wood-en^aviug. 

Vw. subfrutioosa (dwarf boxwood) grows 
only a foot or two high, and is exten- 
sively used for edgings in gardens. 
The tree form is more rare in cultivation, 
and is of slow growth, but forms a round- 
topped tree. 



Order XXXVT. TJKTIOACE^. (Nettle Family.) 

A large order of herbs, shrubs and trees, mainly tropical. 

Genus 74. tJUffXTS. 

Tall umbrella-shaped trees with watery juice and alter- 
nate, 2-ranked, simple, deciduous, obliquely ovate to 
obhqueiy heart-shaped, strongly straight- veined, serrate 
leaves, harsh to the touch, often rough. Flowers insig- 
nificant, appearing before the leaves. Fruit a flattened, 
round-winged samara; ripe in the spring and dropping 
early from the trees. Bark rough with longitudinal ridges. 

' Leaves very rough on the upper side. (A. ) 
A. Leaves 4 to 8 in. long; buds rusty-downy; inner liarii very 

mucilaginous 1. 

A. Leaves smaller ; huds not downy; cultivated. (B.) 

B. Wide-spreading tree; twigs drooping; fruit slightly 

notched 2. 

B. Tree rather pyramidal; twigs not usually drooping; fruit 

deeply notched 3. 

• Leaves not very rough on the upper side. (0.) 
C. Buds and branchlets pubescent; twigs often with corky 

ridges 4, 

C. Bnds and branchlets tree from hairs, or very nearly so. (D.) 

D. Twigs with corky wings 5, 

D. Twigs often with corky ridjjes; cultivated 2, 3. 

D. Branchlets never corky 6. 
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1. ^lmuBf(ilva,Miobi. (Slippery or 

Bed Elm.) LeaveB large, 4 to 8 in., very 
rough above, ova1«-ob1ong, taper-point- 
•ed, doubly serrate, eoft-domij beneath; 
branchlets downy; inner bark very mu- 
eilaginous; leavee Bweet-ecented in dry- 
ing; buds in spring soft and downy with 
rusty hairs. Fruit with a shallow notch 
in the wing not nearly reaching the 
roan ded nut. Amedium-sizedtree,45to60 
ft. high, with tough and very durable red- 
dish wood ; wild in rieh soils tbronghout. 

2. Ihmua moittelna, Bauh. (Scotch 
^^ OR WiTOH Elm.) Leaves broad, obovate, 

abruptly pointed and doubly serrated. 
Fruit rounded, with a slightly notched 
wing, naked. Branches drooping at 
their extremity, their bark smooth 
and even. A medium-sized tree, 50 
to 60 ft. high, with spreading or often 
drooping branches ; extensively culti- 
vated under a dozen different names, 
among the most peculiar being the 
White-margined (var. alba marginata), 
the Crisped-leaved (var. erispa), and 
the Weeping (var. pendula) Elms. 

3. thmus camp^strifl, L. (Eng- 
USH OB Field Elm.) Leaves mnoh 
smaller and o( a darker color than the ^ 
American Elm, obovate-oblong, ab- v.montina. 

, ruptly sharp-pointed, doubly serrated, rough. 
Fruit smooth, with the wing deeply notched. 
A tall and beautiful cultivated tree, with the 
branches growing out from the trunk more 
abruptly than those of the American Elm, 
and thus forming a more pyramidal tree. A 
score of named varieties are in cultivation in 
this country, some with very corky bark, 
others with ourled leaves, and still others with weeping branches. 

4. thmus racemdsa, Thomas. (CORK or Rock Elm.) Leaves 
2 to 4 in. long, obovate-oblong, abruptly pointed, often doubly aer- 
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rated, with very straight veinB j twigs and 
bud-seales downy-eiliate ; braDObes often 
with corky ridgea. Pruit large (J^ in. or 
more long), with a deep notch ; hairy. A 
large tree with finegrained, heavy and 
very tough, wood. Southwest Vermont, 
west and south, southneatward to Mis- 
souri, on river-banha. 

5. OlmuB al&ta, Michx. (Wahoo or 

WiNaBD Elu.) Leaves small, 1 to 2 in. 

long, ovate-oblong or oblong-la uoeolate, 

acute, thickish, downybeneath and nearly 

smooth above, sharply serrate. Bud- 
soales and branchlets nearly smooth. 
Notch in the wing of the fruit deep. 
A small tree, 30 to 40 ft. high, the 

1 y^^^jjf^M branches having oorky wings. Wild, 

' ^^^'i^^yK M ■ Virginia, west and south; rarely cul- 

tivated. 



6. 'frlmuB Americdna, 

L. (Ambkk!an OR White 
Elm.) Leaves 2 to 4 in. 
long, oLovata-oblong or 
"■*'***■ oval, ftbmptly sharp- 
pointed, sharply and • often doubly 
serrated, soft-pubesoent beneath when 
young, soon quite smooth; buds and 
branehlets smooth. Fruit \ in, long, its 
sharp points inourved and closing the 
deep notch ; hairy only on the edges. 
A large ornamental tree, usually with 
spreading branches and drooping branch- 
lets, forming a very wide-spreading top. 
, Wild throughout in rich, moist soil 





B 76. FijLITXBA. 



Trees or tall shrubs with aiternate, simple, pointed, 
2-ranked, feather-veined, toothed leaves. Flowers incou- 
spieuous, with the leaves iu spring. Fruit a small, nut- 
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like, scaly, globular drupe, ripe in autuma. Bark scaling 
off like that of the Sycamore. 



1, Fl&Qera aqufltica, Gmel. (Ahericau 
Planbb-TReb.) Leaves ovate-oblong, small, 1 
to 1!^ in. long, ou short Btems, Bharp-pointed, 
serrate with equal teeth, smooth, green above 
and gray below, not oblique at base. EHowers 
minute, in small heads, appearinii; before the 
leaves. Fruit a scaly, roughened nut, li iu., 
raised on a atalk in the calyx ; ripe In Sep- 
tember. A small tree, 20 to 50 ft. high; wot 
banks, Kentucky and southward ; hardy as far 
north as Philadelphia. 



2. PIUnertL acumioElta. (Kiaka Elm 
OR Japan Planbr-tbbb, ) Leaves large, 
glossy, smooth, deeply notched, on red 
stems; young shoots also red. This is a 
latter, more hardy, and Sner tree than the 
American Planer-tree, and should be more 
extensively cultivated. 

The Caucasian Planer-tree (Planera par- 
vifolia), with very small leaves, is also oc- 
casionally cultivated. 



Gehur 76. C£LTIB. 

Trees or shrubs with alternate, simple, 2-runked, ob- 
lique, serrate leaves. Flowers inconspicuous, greenish, 
axillary. Fruit berry-like, sweet, edible drupes, about 
the size of a currant, with one seed ; color dark ; ripe in 
autumn. 

* Leaves usually sharply serrate 1- 

* Leaves almost entire 2. 

1. C61tis occidentUis, L. (Sitqarbebrt. 
Hackberry.) Loaves ovate, obliquely sub- 
cordate to truncate at base, long-acuminate, 
serrate {at least near the apeii), rough above 
and hairy beneath. Fruit a single -seeded, 
^ in., globular drupe, solitary on a peduncle, 





0. ocoldaotUI^ 



1 in. long, in the axils of the leaves; purple when ripe in aiitumn. 
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Shrub (var. pumila) to large tree, 6 to 50 ft. high ; throughout ; 
rare north, abundant south. Sometimes cultivated. The branches 
are numerous, slender, horizontal, giving the tree a wide-spreading, 
dense top. 



2. Otitis Mississippi^nsis, Bosc. Leaves 
almost entire, with a very long, tapering point, 
a rounded and mostly oblique base, thin and 
smooth. Fruit smaller than that of the pre- 
ceding species. A small tree with rough, 
warty bark. Illinois and southward. 




C. Mississippi^nsis. 



Genus 77. MACLXJRA. 

Trees or shrubs with milky juice and simple, alternate, 
entire, deciduous leaves, generally having a sharp spine 
by the side of the bud in the axils. Flowers inconspicu- 
ous ) in summer. Fruit large, glob- 
ular, orange-like in appearance. 

Macliira aurantiaca, Nutt. (Osage 
Orange. Bow-wood.) Leaves rather 
thick, ovate to ovate-oblong, almost en- 
tire, smooth and shining above, strong- 
veined and paler beneath, 4 in. long by 2 
in. wide ; spines simple, about I in. long. 
Fniit as large as an orange, golden-yellow 
when ripe. A medium-sized tree, 20 to 
50 ft. high; native west of the Missis- 
sippi. Extensively cultivated for hedges, 
and also for ornament, throughout. 




M. auraxitiaca. 



Genus 78. MOBXTS. 



Trees with milky juice and alternate, deciduous, ex- 
stipulate, broad, heart-shaped, usually rough leaves. 
Flowers inconspicuous; in spring. Fruit blackberry- 
like in shape and size; in summer. 



* Leaves rough ; fruit dark-colored 1 . 

* Leaves smooth and shining ; fruit white to black 2. 
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1. Udrus rtlbra, L. (Bed Mulberry.) Leaves 
broad, heart-shaped, 4 to 6 in. long, serrate, 
rough above and donuy beneath, pointed ; on 
the young shoots irregularly lobed. Fruit dark 
red, almost purple when ripe, cylindrical; not 
found on all the trees, as the flowers are some- 
what diceoious; ripe in July. Wood yellow, heavy 
and durable. Usually a small tree, 15 to 60 ft. 
high; wild throughout, also cultivated. 



2. Iff&ruB EUba, L. (White Mulberry.) 
Leaves obliquely heart-ovate, pointed, ser- 
rate, smooth and shiuiug ; lobed on the 
younger growths ; 2 to 7 in. long. Pruit 
whitish, oval to oblong; ripe in July. A 
small tree from China, planted for feeding 
Bilkworms, bnt now naturalized throughout, ■ 

Var. mKltieaulis has large leaves, and is 
considered better for silkworm food than 
the usual form. It is not very hardy, as it 
killed in the latitude of New York City. 

Var. Doieninffli (Downing's everbearing Mulberry) has large leaves 
and very lai^e, dark red or black fruit, of excellent flavor, which 
does not ripen all at once as most Mulberries do. 




! frequently 




Gehus 79. BBOirSSON^TIA. 

Trees with milky juice and alternate, deciduous, stipu- 
late, broad, very hairy leaves. Flowers dioecious. Fruit 
(only on a portion of the plants) similar to the common 
Mulberry. 

rousaonStia papyrifera, L. (Paper- 
berry.) Leaves ovate to heart-shaped, 
variously lobud, deeply so on the young 
suokers, serrate, very rough above and 
quite snft-downy beneath; leaves on the 
old trees almost without lobes ; bark tough 
and fibrous. Flowers in catkins, greenish ; 
B. papTTifcrtt. in spring. Fruit club-shaped, dark scarlet, 

sweet and insipid; ripe in August. Small cultivated tree, 10 to 35 ft. 
high, hardy north to New York; remarkable for the great variety 
in the forms of its leaves on the young trees. 



3.801 classification and description 

Order XXXVU. FLATANAOE^. 

(Plane-tree Family.) 

A. very amall order, coutainmg but one genus : 



Genus 80. FLi.TANU8. 

Trees with alternate, simple, large, palmately lobed 
leaves. The base of the petiole is hollowed to cover the 
bud. Flowers ineonspicaous; in early spring. Fruit a 
lai^e, dry ball, hanging on a long'peduncle, and remain- 
ing on the tree through the winter. Laj'ge tree with 
white bark separating into thin, brittle plates. 

I, FUUaniuoooideiitAlia,L. (Ameri- 
can Sycamore. Bdttonttood.) Leaves 
large (6 to 10 in. broad), roundish heart- 
shaped, angularly sinuate-lobed, the 
stort lobes sliarp-pomted, Bourfy-downy 
till old. Fruit globular, solitary, I in. 
in diameter, hanging on long, 4-in. pe- 
dimoles; remaining on the tree through 
the winter. A lai^, well-known tree, 
80 to 100 ft. high ; found on river-banks 
throughout ; alEO cultivated. Wood 
brownish, coarse-grained ; it cannot be 
spUt,and is verydifBculttosmooth. The 

marking of the grain on the quar- 
tered lumber is very beautiful. 

2. Fl&tauus orientUie, L. (Ori- 
ental Plane.) Leaves more deeply 
cut, smaller, and sooner smooth than 
those of the American Sycamore. 
Fruit frequently clustered on the pe- 
duncles. This tree is similar to the 
American Sycamore, and in many 
ways better for cultivation. 
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Order TT-ygVTTT JUQIjANDACR2L 

(Walnut Family.) 

A small order of useful nut- and timber-trees. 



Genus 81. JtrOI^NS. 

Trees with alternate, odd-pinnate leaves, of 5 to 17 
leaflets, with 2 to 4 axillary buds, the uppermost the 
largest. Flowers ineouspicuous, the sterile ones in catkins. 
May. Fruit a large, bony, edible nut surrounded by a 
husk that has no regular dehiscence. The nut, as in the 
geuus Carya, has a bony partition between the halves of 
the kernel. 



' Leaflets 13 to 17, strongly serrate ; husk of the fruit not sepa- 
rating from the very rough, bony nut; native. (A.) 
A. Upper axillary bud oylindrical, whitish with hairs; nut 

elongated 1. 

A Upper axillarj bud ovate, pointed nut globular 2. 

* Leaflets 5 to i) hu-ik of the fnut separating when dry from the 
smoothish thin BheUed nut cultivated 3. 




1 Juliana cinSrea, L. (Butter- 
nut White Walnut.) Leaflets 11 
to IT lanceolate rounded at base, 
serrate with shallow teeth ; downy, 
especially beneath ; leafstalk sticky 
or gummy Buds oblong, white-to- 
me ntose Frmt oblong, clainmy, 
pomted A thick sbeiled nut, deeply 
sculptured and rough with ragged 
ndges npe in September. A widely 
spreading flat topped tree, 30 to 70 
fl high with gray bark and mneh 
lighter colored wood than that of the 
Juglans uigia 
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2. Jtlglani t^gra, L. (Black VfAh- 
HDT.) Leaflets 13to21,lHiioeolBte-avs.t«, 
taper-pointed, somewliat heart-shnpecl 
and oblique at base, emooth above aud 
very eiightly downy beneath. Fruit 
globular, roughly dotted; the tbick- 
Bhelled nut very rough; ripe in Octo- 
ber. Alarge handsome tree, goto 120ft. 
high, witJi brown bark; more common 
west than eaat o( the Alleghaniea ; 
often planted. Wood dark purplish- 



3. Jilglaiu rdgia, L- (Madeira 
Nut BdGLIpH Walnut.) Leaflets 5 J. nigra. 

to 9, oval, smooth, obaeurely serrate. 
Fruit oval, with a thin-Hhelled oval 
nut not nearly ao rough ae that of 
JuglauB oinerea, or of Juglans nigra. 
When ripe the husk becomes very 
brittle and breaks open to let out 
the nut. Tree intermediate in size, 
40 to 60 ft. high, hardy as far north as 
Boston in the East, but needs protec- 
tion at St. Louis. It should be more 
extensively cultivated. Introduced 
from Persia. 





Genus S2. cArTA. 



Hard-wooded trees with alternate, odd-pinnate leaves 
having straight-veined leaflets. The leaflets are opposite 
each other, and the terminal pair and end leaflet are 
uenallj much the largest. The sterile flowers are in hang- 
ing catkins, the fertile ones minute, forming a large, 
rounded, green-coated, dry drupe, with a ronghened nut 
having a bony partition. The drupes hang on till frost, 
when they open more or less and usually allow the nut 
to drop out. Wood hard and tough. 
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'Bark shaggy aod sealy; kernel ver; good. (A.) 
A. LeafletsuBuallyfiOto?) 1. 

A. Leaflets 7 to 9 2, 

" Bark rough, deeply furrowed but not sLaggy ; kernel edible. (B. ) 

B. Leaflets 7 to 9, usually 7. 3. 

B. Leaflets 5 to 7, usually 5 4. 

" Bark smooth ; kernel bitter. (C.) 

C. Leaflets 5 to 7, usually 7, smooth 5. 

C. Leaflets? to II, serrate with deep teeth 6. 

■ Bark smooth ; nut thin-shelled; kernel sweet; leaflets 13 to 15, .7. 



1. Cirya 41ba, Nutt. (Shellbabk oK 

Shagbark Hickory.) Leaflets 3, the 
lower pair much smaller, all oblong-lan- 
ceolate, taper-pointed, finely serrate, 
downy beneath when young. Fruit glob- 
ular, depressed at the top, splitting read- 
ily into 4 wholly separate valves. Nut 
white, sweet, eompreased, 4 -angled. 
Husk quite thin (or the EUckoriea. Tree 
70 to 90 (t. high, with very shaggy bark, 
even on quite small trees. Wild through- 
out, and cultivated. 




2. O&ryA Bulc&ta, Nutt. (Bia 
Shellbare. Einonut ) Leaflets 
7 to 9, obovate-acuminate sharply 
aertate, the odd one attenuate at base 
and nearly sessile; downv beneath 
(more so than Carya all a> EVuit 
lai^e, OTal, 4-ribbed above the m d 
die, with 4 intervening depressions 
Husk very thick, entirely separating 
into 4 valves. Nut large 1'4 to _^ 
in. long, dull-whitish thick shelled 
usually strongly pointel at both 
ends. Kernel sweet at d gjod Tree 
60 to 90 ft. high, with a shaggy bark 
of loose, narrow strips on large 
trees. Quite common west o( the 



3. CHryft tomentdaa, Nutt. (Mockernut. White-hbart Hiok- 
ORT.) Leaflets 7 to 9 (mostly 7), laiice-obovate, pointed, obscurely 
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serrate or almost eutii'e, the iower surface 
as well as the twigs and the catkins to 
mentose whea Toung Fruit gloliular or 
ovoid usually with a veiy hard thick husk 
slight y im ted at base Nut somewhat 
hexagoual with a \eij th (.k shell and 
well flavored kernel A tall slender tree 60 
to 100 ft h gh with a rough deeply furrow 
ed but not 





4 C&rya 
microcflrpa 

Nutt (Hmall Mockerkut ) Leaflets 

atout 5 (5 to 7) oblong lanceolate 

' lung po nted finoly serrate smooth 

glandular 1 eneath bu is small ovate 

— ini I •jinall subgloboie w th a thin 

■* i ^-i-jj. — a- busk nut not sharph angled with a 

Omicroortrpa. thin sheU edible A large tree to 

90 ft. high New York Pennsylvania, a d west i 

5 Ctbya porc^a, Nutt {PiounT 
Broom HICKORY ) Leaflets 5 to T(usu 
ally 7) oblong ovate acuminate ser 
rate smooth Fnut pear shaped to 
oval somewhat rough splitting regu 
larly only »bo it half waj Nut large 

(1^ to "^ 

in long) 

brownish 

somewhat 

obcordate " ~~ 

r with a thick hard shell and poor 

bitter kernel Tall tree "0 to 80 ft 

high «itl dark-colored heart wood 

and rather smooth bark Common on 

ndges 

6 C<lrya amJlra, Nutt (Bitternut 
SwAMp-HioKORY.) Leaflets 7 to 11, Ian- 
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oeolate to obloiig- lanceolate, serrate with deep teeth. Fruit round- 
ish-o^ate regularly separable onlf balf-waj', but friable at matunty. 
Nut small white, subglobose with a very thin shell and an ex- 
tremely bitter kernel. Large tree with 
orange yellow winter bnd^, and firm, not 
Bcalv bark. Wild throughout, and some- 
times cultivated. 

7 C&T7a olivsef6nnis, Nutt. (Pecan- 
HTJT ) Leaflets 13 to 15, ovate-Ian eeolate, 
serrate lateral ones nearly eeesile and - 
decidedly curved. Fruit oblong, widest 
above the middle, with 4 distinct valves. 
Nut oblong, 1!^ in., nearer smooth than 
the other edible Hiekory-nuta, the shell 
thin, but rather too hard to be broken 
by the fingers. The kernel is full, sweet, 
and good. A tall tree, 80 to 00 ft. high. 

Indiana and south; also cultivated, but not very suoeessfully, as 

far north as New York City. 



Order TTT^IJC CUPULtPERffl. (Oak FAMn.Y.) 

This order contains more species of trees and shrubs in 
temperate regions than any other, except the Conifers. 
The geiius Quereus (Oak) aloue contiuns about 20 species 
of trees in the region covered by this work. 



Oehcs 83. B^ITTLA. 

Trees or shmbs with simple, alternate, mostly straight- 
veined, thin, usually serrate leaves. Flowers in catkins, 
opening in early spring, in most cases before the leaves. 
IVuit a leafy-scaled catkin or cone, hanging on tifr 
autumn. Twigs usually slender, the bark peeling off 
in thin, tough layers, and having peculiar horizontal 
marks. Many species have aromatic leaves and twigs. 
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• Trunka witt chalky white bark. (A.) 
A. Native. (B.) 
B. Small tree with leaf stalks about \ as long as the blades. 1. 

B. Large tree; leaistalka about ^ as long as the blades 2. 

A. Cultivated ; from Europe ; many varieties 3. 

' Bark not ehal% white, usually dark. (C.) 
C. Leaves and bark very aromatic. (B.) 
D. Bark of trunk yellowish and splitting into filmy layers. .5. 

D. Bark not splitting into filmy layers 4. 

0. Leaves not very atomatie ; bark brownish and loose and 
shaggy on the main trunk ; growing ii 



1. B^tola populifdlia. Ait, (Ameri- 
can White OE Gray Birch.) Leaves tri- 
angular, very taper-pointed, and usually 
truncate or nearly so at the broad base, 
irregularly twice-serrate ; both sides 
smooth and shining, when young glutin- 
ous with resinous glapda ; leafstalks half 
as long as the blades and slender, so as 
to make the leaves tremulous, tike those 
of the Aspen. Fruit brown, cylindrical, 
more or less pendulous on slender pe- 
duncles. A small (15 to 30 ft. high), 
slender tree with an ascending rather 
than an erect trunk. Bark chalky or 
grayish white, with triangular dusky 




I branches ; 



t shoots brown, closely covered 



2. B^tula papyrifera, M^h. (Paper or Oanoe Bibch.) Leaves 
2 to 4 in. long, ovate, taper-pointed, heart-shaped, abrupt or some- 
times wedge-shaped at the base, sharply and doubly serrate, smooth 
and green above, roughly reticulated, glan- 
dular-dotted and slightly hairy beneath; 
footstalk not over V^ the length of the blade. 
Fruit long-stalked and drooping. A large 
tree, 60 to 75 ft. high, with whitrf bark 
L splitting freely into very thin, tough layers. 
) A variety, 5 to 10 ft. high (var. minor), oc- 
I only in the White Mountains. Young 
)ts reddish or purplish olive-green deep- 
■■, ening to a dark copper bronze. New Eng- 
land and westward, also cultivated. 
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3. B^tolk Alba, L. (Ecbopbav Whitb Bibcb.) 
t y\ Learea ovate, aente, somewhat delt«ld, ameqnsllf 
^ s«iT«te, often deep!; ent, nearly smooth ; in var. 
-J pubesceiu covered with white iam. Pmit brown, 
, eylindric, drooping. A tree, 30 tA 60 ft. high, 
H-ith a ehaUiy-white baA; fft>m Europe, exten- 
sivelT cultivated in tide eonntry, under many 
nam^B. whi^h indicate the character of growth or 
foliage : among them mav be mentioned pe»diibi (weeping), laeiniata 
(cut-leaved), fa»tigiata (pyramidal), atropurpmrea (puiple-leaved), 
and pttbesixita (hair;-leaved). 

4. B«tnl« Iteta, L. (Sweet, Buck or 
Cberrt Birch.) Leaves and baA very 
sweet, aromatic. Leaves ovate or ovate- 
oblong, with more or less heart-shaped base, 
very acute apex, aud doublj and Gnelf ser- 
rate margin, bright shining green above, 
smooth beneath, except the veins, which are 
hairy. Fruit 1 to 1'4 in. long, cylindrie, 
with spreudiiig lobes to the scales. Arather I 
lai^ tree, 50 to 70 ft. high, with bark of 
trunk and twigs in appearance much like 
that of the gardi^u Cherry, and not splitting 
into as f bin layers as most of the Birches. Wood rose-eolored, ftne- 
to'aiiied. Moist woods, rather common throughout ; also cultivated. 



5. BMula listen, Michi. f . (Tmjajw 
OR Gray Birch.) A speoies so like the 

preceding (Betula lenta) as to be best 
described by stating the differences- 
Leaves and bark are much less aro- 
matic. Leaves 3 to 5 in. long, not so 
often nor so plainly heart-shaped at 
base, usually narrowed ; less bright 
green above, and more downy beneath ; 
more coarsely serrate. Fruit not so 
long, and more ovate, with mueh lai^r 
and thinner scales, the lobes hardly 
spreading. A lai^o tree, 60 to 90 fL 
high, with yellowish or silvery-gray 
thin, filmy layers from the trunk. Wood 
Rich, moist woodlauds, especially north- 





bark peeling off into verj 
whiter, and not so useful, 
ward; also cultivated. 
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6. B6tnlii tiigtfi. It. (River ob Bed 
BiEiCH.) Leaves 2^ to 3% in. long, 
rhombic-ovate, ticute at both ends, dis- 
tiuctly doubly serrate, bright green 
above; glaucous beneath when yoimg; 
on petioles only ^ their length. Twigs 
brows to cinnamon-coloT, and downy 
when young. A medium-sized tree, 
30 to SO ft. high, usually growing on 
the edges of streama, the old trunitB 
having a very shaggy, loose, torn, red- 
dish-brown bark. Wild in Massaohu- 
sette, aonth aud west ; often cultivated. 



Genus 84. AlNITS. 

Shrubs or small trees with decidaous, alternate, simple, 
straight-veined leaves with large stipules that remain 
most of the season. Flowers in catkins. Fruit a small, 
scaly, open, woody cone, remaining on the plant through- 
out the year. 

* Native species; growing in wet places. (A.) 

A. Leaves rounded at base; whitened beneath ; found north of 

«°N. Lat 1. 

A. Leaves acute or tapering at base; southward. (B.) 

B. Flowering in the spring 2. 

B. Flowering in the autumn 3. 

* CultiTated species ; from Europe ; will grow in dry places , , 4, 5. 



1. AliiusiitctUia,Willd. (Speckled 
OR Hoary Alder.) Leaves 3 to 5 in. 
long, broadly oval or ovate, rounded at 
base, sharply serrate, often coarsely 
toothed, whitened and mostly downy 
beneath; stipules lanceolate and soon 
falling. Fruit orbicular or neariy so. 
A shrub or small tree, 8 to 20 ft. high, 
with the bark of the trunk a polished 
reddish green ; common along water- 
coturses north of 41''N, Lat.; sometimes 
cultivated. 
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2. AlnuB oerrulAta, Willd. (Smooth 
Alder.) Leaves 2 to 4i^ in. long, thick- 
ish, obovate, acute at base, sharply and 
finely serrate, green both sides, smooth of 
often downy beneath; stipules yellowish 
green, oval, and falling after 2 or 3 leaves 
have expanded above them. Fruit ovate. 
Rather a shmb than a tree, 6 to 12 ft. high, 
common along streams south of 41° N. Lat. 
In the Sonthem 
States it so 
times forms a 
tree 3D ft. high. 

3. Alnus msritima, Muhl. (Sbabioe 

Alder.) Smooth ; leaves oblong-ovate to 

obovate, with a tapering base, sharply ser- 
rulate ; petiole slender; color bright green, 

somewhat rusty beneath. Flowering in 

the autumn. Fruiting eatkin large, % to 

1 in. long, % in. thick, usually solitary, 

ovoid to oblong. A small tree, 15 to 25 ft. 

high. Southern Delaware and eastem 
Maryland, near the coast. 

4. Alnus ^lutindsa, L. (European 
Alder.) Leaves roundish, wedge- 
shaped, wavy-serrated, usually abrupt 
at tip, glutinous; sharply and deeply 
incised in some varieties. Fruit oval, 
}^ in. long. A medium-sized tree, 2S 
to 60 ft. high, of rapid growth, often 
cultivated under several names; the 
most important being vars. laciniata 
(cut-leaved), gueroifolia (oak-teaved), 
and rvbrinervis (red-leaved), 
5. Aluus cordifdlia, Ten, (He4rt-leaved 

Ajldbr.) Leaves heart-shaped, dark green 

and shining. Flowers greenish-brown, bloom- 
ing in March and April, before tlie leaves 

expand, A lai^e and very handsome Alder, 

15 to 20 ft. high, growing in much dryer soil 

than the American species. Cultivated from 

southern Europe. Hardy after it gets a good 

start, but often winter-killed when young. 
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Genus 85. c6RTLTTS. 

Low trees and large shrubs with simple, alternate, de- 
ciduous, doubly serrate, straight-veined leaves. Flowers 
insignificant, in catkins in early spring. Fruit an ovoid- 
oblong bony nut, inclosed in a thickish involucre of two 
leaves with a lacerated frilled border; ripe in autumn. 

* Leafy bracts of fruit forming a bottle-shaped involucre 2. 

* Leafy bracts not bottle-shaped. (A.) 

A. Involucre much longer than the nut 1. 

A. Involucre but little longer than the nut 3. 



1. C6rylus Americana, Walt. (Wild 
Hazelnut.) Leaves roundish heart- 
shaped, pointed, doubly serrate ; stipules 
broad at base, acute, and sometimes cut- 
toothed; twigs and shoots often hairy. 
Involucre of the fruit open to the glo- 
bose nut, the two leaf-like bracts very 
much cut-toothed at the margin and 
thick and leathery at the base. Merely 
a shrub, 5 to 6 ft. high; quite common 
throughout. 




C. Americdna. 




O. rostzdta. 



2. C6rylus rostrlkta, Ait. (Beaked Hazel- 
nut.) Leaves but little or not at all heart- 
shaped; stipules linear-lanceolate. The in- 
volucre, extending beyond the nut in a bract 
like a bottle, is covered with stiff, short hairs. 
Shrub, 4 to 5 ft. high. Wild in the same re- 
gion as Corylus Americana, but not so abun- 
dant. 



3. Cdrylus Avelldna, L. (European Ha- 
zel. Filbert.) Leaves roundish-cordate, 
pointed, doubly serrate, nearly sessile, with 
ovate-oblong, obtuse stipules ; shoots bristly. 
Involucre of the fruit not much larger than 
the large nut (1 in. ), and deeply cleft. A small 
tree or shrub, 6 to 12 ft. high, from Europe ; 
several varieties in cultivation. 




C. Avellltna. 
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Gbnch 86. 6STB.YA. 

Slender trees with very hard wood, brownish, furrowed 
bark, and deciduous, alternate, simple, exstipulate, straight- 
veined leaves. Flowers incon- 
spicuous, in catkins. Fruit hop- 
like in appearance, at the ends of 
side shoots of the season, bang- 
ing on through tbe autumn. 




1. Oatrya Virgiuica, Willd. (Iron- 
wood. American Hop -hornbeam.) 
Leaves oblong -ovate, taper -pointed, 
very sharply doubly serrate, downy be- 
neath, with 11 to 15 straight veins on 
each Hide of the midrib ; buds acate. 
The hop-like fruit 2 to 3 times as long 
a viretoiw. J^a ^^^ . f^ giowa and pendulons, 1 to 

3 in . long, in Angust, when it adds 

greatly to the beauty of the tree. A 

small, rather slender tree, 30 to 50 ft. 

high, with the bark on old trees some- 
what furrowed; wood white and very 

hard and heavy; common in rich woods. 

and occasionally cultivated. 

2. 6strya vulgiri^, Willd. (Euro- 
PEAN Hop-hornbeam.) This species 
from Europe is much like the American 
one, but has longer, more slender, more 
pendulous fruit^cluBters. Occasionally 
ciUtivated, 

Oehds 87. CABPtmrs. 

Trees or tall sbruhs with alternate, simple, straight- 
veined leaves, and smooth and close gray bark. Flowers 
iu drooping catkins, tbe sterile flowers in dense cylindric 
ones, and the fertile flowers in a loose terminal one form- 
ing an elongated, leafy-bracted duster with many, sev- 
eral-grooved, small nuts, hanging on the tree till late in 
tbe autumu. 
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1. OarplniuCaroliiiiiUiA,Walt. (Aheb- 
iCAsHoBMBBAM. Blub OB Water Beech.) 

Iieaves ovate-oblong, pointed, sharplj' 
doublyserrate, soonnearlysmooth. Fruit 
with the soales obliquely halberd-shaped 
and out-toothed, ^ in. long, nuts ^ in. 
long. A tree or tall shrub, 10 to 25 ft. 
high, with a peculiarly ridgod trank ; the 
elose, smooth gray bark and the leaves 
ate much like those of the Beech. The 
wood is very hsutA and whitish. Common 
along streams ; 
sometimes ciil- 
tivated. 





2. Carplaus B^tulus, L. (Eui 
Hornbeam.) This cultivated species is 
qnite similar to the American, but can be 
distinguished by the scales of the fruit, 
which are wholly halberd-shaped, having 
the basal lobes nearly eqaal in siae, as 
shown in the cut ; while the American ape- 
oies has scales only half halberd-shaped. 



Gehus 88. av£BCUS. 

Large trees to shrubs, with simple, alternate, deciduous 
or evergreen, entire to deeply lobed leaves. The leaves 
are rather thick and woody, and remain on the tree either 
all winter or at least until nearly all other deciduous 
leaves have fallen. Flowers insignificant ; the staminate 
ones in catkins; blooming in spring. Fruit an acorn, 
which in the White, Chestnut, and Live Oaks matures the 
same year the blossoms appear; while in the Red, Black, 
and Willow Oaks the acorns mature the second year. 
They remain on the tree until late in autumn. The Oaks, 
because of their large tap-roots, can be transplanted only 
when small. Most of the species are in cultivation. The 
species are very closely related, and a number of them quite 
readUy hybridize; this is especially true of those of a 
particular group, as the White Oaks, Black Oaks, etc. 
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There is no attempt in the Key to characterize the hy- 
brids, of which some are quite extensively distributed. 
Qmrcus heterophylla, Michx. (Bartram's Oak), supposed to 
be a hybrid between Querciis Phellos and Quercus rubra^ 
is found quite frequently fi'om Staten Island southward 
to North Carolina. 

* Cultivated Oaks from the Old World; bark rough ; leaves more or 
less sinuated or lobed. (A. ) 
A. Acorn cup not bristly .20. 

A. Acorn cup more or less bristly 21. 

Wild species, occasionally cultivated. (B. ) 

B. Leaves entire or almost entire, or merely 3- (rarely 5-) lobed 
at the enlarged summit. (C. ) 

C. Ends about equal, petioles very short. (D.) 
D. Leaves small (2 to 4 in. long), evergreen, bark smopth, 

black (Live-oaks) 10. 

D. Leaves not evergreen in the North, somewhat awned 
when young, bark very smooth, black and never cracked 
(Willow-oaks). (E.) 

E. Down on the under side quite persistent 18. 

E. Under side soon smooth 19. 

C. Widened near the tip, somewhat obovate and the end usu- 
ally 3-lobed ; bark quite black, smooth or furrowed, but 
never scaly (Black-oaks). (F.) 

F. Leaves acute at base 16. 

P. Leaves abrupt or cordate at base 17. 

B. Leaves distinctly straight-veined, sinuate rather than lobed, 
the teeth generally rounded and never awned ; bark white, 
rough and scaling (Chestnut-oaks). (G-.) 

G. Lobes rounded 5, 6, 7. 

G. Lobes rather acute 8, 9. 

B. Leaves coarsely lobed, the lobes usually rounded, never 
awned; bark white or whitish-brown, cracking and scaling 
off in thin laminaB (White Oaks). (H.) 

H. Leaves crowded at the ends of the branchlets 4. 

H. Leaves not crowded 1» 2, 3. 

B. Leaves more or less lobed, the lobes and teeth acute and 

bristle-pointed; petiole slender; base rather abrupt; bark 

dark-colored, smooth or furrowed, but never scaly (Red 

Oaks). (I.) 

I. Leaves smooth both sides, at least when mature. .11, 12, 13. 

I. Leaves soft-downy beneath 14, 15. 
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1. ttu6rciui(Uba, L. (Ahesican Whitb 
Oak.) Leaves ehort-Htemmed, acute at 
base, with 3 to B oblong, obtuse, usually 
entice, oblique lobee, very persistent, 
many remaining on the tree through the 
winter; pubescent when young, soon 
smooth, "tipght green above. Acorns in 
the axilB of'the leaves of the year, ovoid- 
oblong, 1 in., in a shallow, rough cup, 
often sweet and edible. A large tree, 
60 to 80 ft. high, with stem often 6 ft, 
in diameter; wood light-colored, hard, «.«<». 

tough and very useful. •Common throughout. 

2. 4u6rcn8 ateUikta, Wang. 
(PoHT-OAK. RouaH OR Box 
White Oak.) Leaves 4 to 6 

. long, sinuately cut into 5 

7 roundish, divergent lobes, 
the upper ones much larger and 
often I- to 3-notehed, grayish- 

■ yellowish-downy beneath, 

o. cuiuu. *"^ P"'* ""'' ""*'' above. 

Acom ovoid, about ^ in. long, 
one third to one half inclosed in a deep, saucer-shaped cup ; in the 
axils of the leavea of the year. A medium-sized tree, 40 to 50 ft. 
high, with very hard, durable wood, resembling that of the White 
Oak. Massachusetts, south and west. 

3. Qu6rciu macrocArpa, Michx. 
(Bdb-oak. Mosst-ocp.) Leaves 
obovate or oblong, lyrately pin- 
natifid or deeply slnuate-lobed or 
nearly parted, the lobeB sparingly 
and obtusely toothed or entire. 
Aeom broadly ovoid, 1 in. or more 
long, one half to almost entirely 
inclosed in a thick and woody cup 
with UBually a mossy fringed bor- 
der formed of the upper awncd 
scales ; cup very variable in size, ?4 
to 2 in. across. A handsome, mid- 
dle-sized tree, 40 to 60 ft. high. 
Western New England to Wisconsin, and south westward. 
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4. Q.u6rcu8 lyrctta, Walt. (Swamp Post- 
oak.) Leaves crowded at the ends of the 
branchlets, very variable, obovate-oblong, 
more or less deeply 7- to 9-lobed, white-to- 
mentose beneath when young, becoming 
smoothish; the lobes triangular to oblong, 
acute or obtuse, entire or sparingly toothed. 
Acorn about ^ in. long, nearly covered by 
ai3rrd,ta. i\^q round, ovate, thin, rugged, scaly cup. 

A large tree with pale flaky bark. River-swamps in southern In- 
diana to Wisconsin, and southward. 




5. Qu6rcu8 bicolor, Willd. (Swamp 
White Oak. ) Leaves obovate or oblong- 
obovate, wedge-shaped afbase, coarsely 
sinuate-crenate, and often rather pin- 
natifid than toothed, whitish, soft-downy 
beneath. Main primary veins 6 to 8 pairs. 
Acorns, nearly 1 in., oblong-ovoid, set in 
a shallow cup often mossy fringed at the 
margin, on a peduncle about as long as 
the acorn, much longer than the petioles 
of the leaves ; in the axils of the leaves 
of the year. A large tree, 60 to 80 ft. 
high, stem 5 to 8 ft. in diameter. Most 




Q. bf color. 




aMichaiixil. 



common in the Northern and Western 
States, in swamps, but found in moist 
soil in the mountains of the South. 

6. Qu6rcu8 Michatlxii, Nutt. (Bas- 
ket-oak or Cow-oak. ) Leaves 5 to 6 
in. long, oval to obovate, acute, obtuse, 
or even cordate at base, regularly but 
usually not deeply sinuate, rather rigid, 
usually very tomentose beneath. Acorn 
large, 1^ in. long, sweet and edible ; 
cup shallow and roughened with coarse, 
acute scales ; no fringe. A large and 
valuable Oak with gray and flaky bark. 



7. Qu^rcus Pxinus, L. (ChEstnut-oak.) Leaves obovate or 
oblong, coarsely undulately toothed, with 10 to 16 pairs of straight, 
prominent ribs beneath; surface minutely downy beneath, and 
smooth above. Acorn ovoid, 1 in. long, covered nearly half-way 
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usually more like those of 



with a thicic, mostly tuberoulated cup ; in 
the axils of the leaves of the year ; kernel 
sweetish and edible. A middle-eized or 
small tree, witli reddish, coarse-grained 
wood. Found throaghout, but common 
only southward, 

8. Qu^rcua UuhlenbdrKii, Engelm. 
(Yellow Chestnut-oak.) Leaves usu- 
ally thin, 5 to 7 in. long, 1!^ to 2 in. 
broad, oblong-lanceolate, rather sharply 
notched, mostly obtuse or roundish at 
base, sometimes broadly ovate or obo- 
vate, and two thirds as wide as long. 
J The leaves are 
the Chestnut than any other Oak ; the 
primary veins very straight, impressed 
above, prominent beneath. Acorn % to 
^ in. long, inclosed in a thin, bemi- 
spberical cup with small, appressed 
scales. A middle-sized tree with flaky, 
pale, thin, ash-colored bark, and tough, 
very durable, yellowish or brownish 
wood. Western New England, westward 
>b*r^ and south. 

8, Clu6rciu prinoldes, Willd, (Dwakf Chestnut- TTiT^ 

OAK.) Much like the last, but generally grows only | n\^^ 

2 to 4 ft. high in the Eastern States. The leaves are ^ y^ -^^-^ 
more wavy-toothed, on shorter stems. It seems to be ■*■ 

only a variety of Quercus Muhlenbergii, especially in * Brt"^™- 
the West, where it grows much taller and 
B into that species. 

10. QudrcuB Tireas, Ait. (Live-oak.) 
Leaves thick, evergreen, 2 to 4 in. long, 
oblong, obtuse, and somewhat wrinkled ; 
smooth and shining above, hairy beneath, 
the margin revolute, usually quite entire, 
rarely spiny-toothed. Acorns pedunculate, 
1 to 3 in a cluster, oblong^ivate, with top- 
shaped nut. A mere shrub to a targe tree, 
with yellowish wood of excellent grain and 
durability. Virginia aud south. 
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11. Qu6rcus rflbra, L. (Red Oak.) 

Leaves rather thin, emooth, oblong, 
moderately piuaatiGd, sometimes deep- 
ly BO, ioto 8 to 12 entire or sharply 
toothed lobes, tiuning dark red after 
frost. Acorn oblong-ovoid, 1 in. or lese 
long, set in a ahaltow cup of fine scales, 
with a narrow raised border, ?^ to 1 in. 
in diameter; seBsile or nearly so. A 
large tree, 60 to 90 ft. high, with red- 
very ooaree-grained wood. Common throughout. - 

12. Qu^rcug coccinea,Waug. (Scar- 
let Oak.) Leaves, in theordinarytorm 
on large trees, bright green, shining 
above, turning red in autumn, oval or 
oblong, deeply pinnatifid, the 6 to 8 . 
lobes divergent and sparingly cut- 
toothed, notches rounded. Acorn \4, to 
\ in. long, roundish, depressed, one half 
or a little more inclosed in a top-shaped, 
coarsely scaled cup ; in the axils of the * 

leaf-scars of the preceding year. A 
large handsome tree, 60 to SO ft. high, 
with grayish bark not deeply furrowed, 

interior reddish; 
wood. Moist or d 

Var. Unctoria. (Quercitron. Yeilow- 
barked or Black Oak.) Leaves, espe- 
cially on young trees, often less deeply 
pinnatifid, sometimes barely sinuate. 
Foliage much like that of Querous rubra. 
Acorn nearly round, \ to % in. long, 
set in a rather deep, conspicuously scaly 
cup. Bark of trunk thicker, rougher, 
darker- colored and with the inner color 
orange. Rich and 
poorsoil. Abundant 
east, but rare west. 



13. Qu6tcus palilstris, Du Eoi. (Swamp, 
Spanish, or Pin Oak.) Leaves oblong, deeply 
pinnatifid, with divergent, sharply toothed, 
bristle-tipped lobes and rounded notches. 




-grained reddish 
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and with both sides bright green. Acorji globular, hardly 5^ in. 
long, cup Hballow and saucer-shaped, almost Hessile, in the axils ot 
taat year's ieaf-Bcare. A handsome, medium-sized tree; wood red- 
dish, coarse-grained. In low ground. Common throughout, 

14. Qutonis fftloita, Miehx. (Span- 
ish Oak,) Leaves obtuse or ronndish 
at base, 3- to 5-lobed above, the lobes 
prolonged, mostly narrow, and the end 
ones more or less scythe-shaped, bristle- 
tipped, entire or sparingly eut-toothed, 
Boft-downy beneath. Foliage very vari- 
able. Acorn ^ to ^ in. long, globose, 
half inclosed in the hemispherieal cnp; 
nearly sessile. A tree, 30 to 70 ft. high, ~^J. 
large and abundant in the South; bark 
thick and excellent for tanning; wood coarse -grained, darh brown 
or reddish. New Jersey, south and. west. 





15. (la^rcua ilicifblia, Wang. (Bear or 
Black Scrvb-oak.) Leaves obovate, wedge- 
shaped at base, angularly about 5-lobed (3 
to 7), white-downy beneath, 2 to 4 in. long, 
thiekish, with short, triangular bristle-tipped 
lobes. Acorn ovoid, globular, J^ in. long. 
A dwarfed, straggling bush, 3 to 10 ft. high. 
Sandy barrens and rocky hills. New Eng- 
land to Ohio, and south. 



16. QudrcuB aqu&tica,Walt. {Water- 
OAK.) Leaves thick, evergreen, obovate- 
wedge-shaped, smooth, tapering at the 
base, sometimes obscurely 3-lobed at the 
tip; on the seedlings and the young rapid- 
growing shoots often incised or sinuate- 
pinnatifid, and then bristle-pointed. Acorn 
small, globular-ovoid, downy, in a saucer- 
shaped cup, very bitter; in the axils of 
leaf-soars of last previous year. A very 
variable tree, 30 to 40 ft. high, with 
smooth bark. Wot ground. Maryland, 
west and south. 
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IT. QuArcus nigra, L. (Black Oak or 

Barren Oak.) Leaves large, 5 to 10 in. 
long, thick, wedge-shnped, broadly dilated 
above, and truncate or slightly 3-lobed at 
the end, bristle-awned, smooth above, ruaty- 
dowDj beneath. Acorn oblong-ovato, }^ to 
^ in. long, in the axils of the leaves of the 
preceding year, one third or one half in- 
closed in the top-shaped, coarne-scaled cup. 
A small tree, 10 to 25 ft. high, with rough, 
very dark-colored bark. New York, south 
and west, iu dry, sandy barrens. 

18. Qu^rcuB imbricdjia, Miehx. (Lau- 
bel-orShinqle-oak.) Leaves lanceolate- 
oblong, entire, tipped with an abrupt, 
sharp point, pale-downy beneath. Acorn 
globular, 5g in. long, cup with broad, whit- 
ish, close-pressed scales, covering about 
one third of the nut. A stout tree, 30 to 
60 ft. high, found in barrens and open 
woodlands. Wood extensively used i 
the West tor shingles. New Jersey to Wisconsin, and southward. 

19. Qu4rcus Pb6Uo8, L. (Willow-oak.) 

Leaves 2 to 4 in. long, thick, linear-Ian ceo- 
i, narrowed at both ends, entire or very 
nearly so, soon smooth, light green, bristle- 
tipped, willow -like, scurfy when young, 
icoms about sessile, globuhkr, smalt (^ in.), 
u a shallow san- 
ler shaped cup ; 
on the old wood. Tree 30 to 50 ft. high, 
with smooth, thick bark, and reddish, 
coarse-grained wood, of little value. 
Borders of swamps, New Jersey, south 
and west; also cultivated, 

20. Qu^rcus B6bur, L. (F^qlibh 
Oak.) Leaves on short footstalks, ob- 
long, smooth, dilated upward, sinuately 
lobed, hardly pinnatifld. Acorns in the 
axils of the leaves of the year, ovate-ob- 
long, over 1 in., about one third inclosed 
in the hemispherical cup ; sessile in var. 
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temlifiora ; cluBtered and long-pedimeled in Tar. pedaneulata. Trees 
50 to 100 ft. high, extensively cultivated ; from Europe ; the nursery 
catalogues name as many as a score or more varieties- 
One var., fatUgiata (Pyramidal Oak), is a peenliar upright tree like 
the Lombardy Poplar; var.i)e»Mfi(ia (Weeping Oak) has long, slender, 
drooping hranches. 




21. QuArcus C6rris, L. (Torkby Oak.) lieaves on very short 
stalks, oblong, deeply and unequally pinnatifid, hairy beneath ; lobes 
lanceolate, acute, somewhat angular. Acorns in the axils of the 
leaves of the yeai", ovate, with a hemispherical, bristly or mossy cup. 
Several varieties ot this species, from Europe, are cultivated in this 
conutry. They form tall, round-headed, symmetrical trees. 



Genus 89. CASTAiTBA. 

Trees or shrubs with alternate, simple, straight-veined, 
elongated, pointed leaves. Sterile flowers in long, droop- 
ing, conspicuous catkins, blooming in June or July ; the 
fertile ones rather inconspicuous, but fornjiiig priekly- 
coated burs which hang on till the frost, when they split 
open and let out the brown, horny-eoated nuts. Wood 
light, coarse-grained. 

'Largo tree with burs having 1 to 3 nuts I. 

'Small tree with burs having 1 rounded nut 2. 
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. CaAtJUiea BaUva, Mill. (Cbi»t- 
T.) Iieaves oblong-lanceolate, pointed, 
coarsely serrate, with utiuallj airned teeth ; 
smooth on both Bides, 6 to 9 in. long, 11^ to 
2J4 in. wide. Burs large, very prickly, in- 
closing 1 to 3 large, ovoid, brown nuts, ripe 
after frost, which opens the bnr into 4 
valves. A common large tree, witi light, 
eoarse-grained wood, and bark having 
coarse longitudinal ridges on the old trees. 
Many varieties of this species are in cul- 
tivation, varying in the size and sweet- 
a taidvs. ness of the nuts, the size of the trees, and 

the size and the margins of the leaves, some of which are almost 

entire. The wild species is var, Americana. 




2. Oastftneti piimila, Mill. (CHisquAPiN.) 
Leaves lance-oblong, strongly straight- 
veined, coarsely serrate, usually with 
awned tips; whitish-downy beneath, 3 to 5 
in. long, 1!4 to 2 in. wide. Bur small, prickly, 
with a single small, rounded, sweet, chest- 
nut-colored nut. A handsome small tree, 
or in the wild state usuaUy a shrub, 6 to 
40 ft. high. Central New Jersey, southern 
Oliio and southward, and cultivated successfully 
New York City. 




Genus 90. FAotTS. 

Trees with alternate, strongly straight- veined, almost 
entire to deeply pinnatifid leaves. Flowers inconspicuous, 
appearing with the leaves. Fruit a prickly bur, inclosing 
2 triangular, sharp-ridged nuts, the bur hanging on the 
trees during the greater part of the winter. Leaf-buds 
very elongated, slender, sharp-pointed. 



' The straight veins all ending in the teeth ; native 1. 

" Margin varying from entire to deeply pinnatifid, the stMWght 
veins occasionally ending in the uotehee 2. 
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1. Fkgua feiTu^eo, Ait, (Ambk- 
toAN Beech.) Leaves thin, obloDg- 
ovat«, taper-pointed, distinctly and 
often coarsely toothed; petiolea and 
midrib ciliate with soft silky hairs 
nhen young, hood almost naked. The 
very straight Teins run into the teeth. 
Prickles of the fruit mostly reourved 
or spreading. Large tree, 60 to 100 ft. 
high, with grayish-white, very smooth 
bark, and firm, light-colored, close- 
grained wood. Wild throughout, and 
frequently cultivated. 



2. F&gns sylTdtlco, L. (Euro- 
pean Beech.) Leaves often similar to 
those of the American Beech, bat nau- 
ally shorter aod broader; the border, 
often nearly entire, is wavy in some 
varieties, and in others deeply pin- 
natifid. The bark in most varieties is 
darker than in the American. This 
Beech, with its numerous Tsrieties, is 
the oneuBuallycultirated. Among the 
most useful varieties are atropurpurea 
(Purple Beech), with the darkest foli- 
age of any deciduous tree, and almost 
entire-mar^ned leaves; kttiniata (Cut- 
leaved Beech), with very deeply cut leaves; and argeniea variegata 
(Silver Varl^ated Beech), having in the spring quite distinctly va- 
riegated leaves. 




X. mrivtUt*. 



Order XL. SALICACE^. (Willow Family.) 

A small order of soft-wooded trees and shrubs, abun- 
dantly distributed in the northern temperate and frigid 
zones. 

Genus 91. sAlIX. 

Soft-wooded trees or shrubs growing in damp places, 
with alternate, usually quite elongated, pointed, deciduous 
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leaves, without lobes. Stipules often large, leaf-like, and 
more or less persistent through the summer ; sometimes 
scale-like and dropping early. The stipules are always 
free from the leafstalk and attached to the twig at small 
spots just below the leafstalk. Even if the stipules have 
dropped off, the small scars remain. Flowers staminate 
and pistillate on separate trees (dioecious), in elongated 
catkins in early spring. Fruit consists of catkins of small 
pods with numerous seeds having silky down at one end. 
The seeds usually drop early. Among the Willows there 
are so many hybrids and peculiar varieties as to render 
their study difficult, and their classification, in some cases, 
impossible. The following Key will probably enable the 
student to determine most specimens. No attempt has 
been made to include all the cultivated forms. 

* Spray decidedly weeping .5, 

* Spray not decidedly weeping. (A.) / 

A. Rather small Willows, 10 to 30 ft. high, with broad leaves, 
usually not over twice as long as wide ; cultivated, (B. ) 
B. Leaves glossy dark green on the upper side, taper-pointed. 7, 

B. Leaves with white cottony hairs beneath 10. 

B. Leaves rough-veiny beneath 13. 

A. Rather large Willows, 12 to 80 ft. high, with the bark of the 

trunk very rough ; leaves more elongated. (GL ) - 
I C. Petioles of the leaves not glandular ; tree 10 to 40 ft. high. 

D. Leaves green on both sides when mature ... .1. 

D. Leaves glaucous beneath % 

^ C. Petioles of the leaves usually gland\ilar ; tree 50 to 80 ft. 
^ high. (E.) 

E. Young leaves green above and glaucous beneath. .... .3. 

E. Young leaves ashy gray or silvery white on both sides. 4. 

A. Small trees or almost shrubs, under 18 ft. high; bark of 
trunk rather smooth. (F. ) 
F. Leaves ovate rather than lanceolate, sometimes truncate 
or even cordate at base. (G-.) 
G. Leaves quite broad, shining on both sides. (H.) 

H. Leaves bright green ; twigs polished green 6. 

H. Leaves very dark green, strongly fragrant when 
bruised 7. 
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G. Leaves paJe-downy beneath, often cordate at base. . , .6. 
T. Leaves uaually wider near the ftoute or acuminate tip, 
glaueons beneath. (I.) 
I. Branches very twiggy; leaves often opposite; twigs 

olive-color or reddish 9. 

I, Branches not very twif^y i leaves all alternate .,,11,12. 
T. Leaves very long and slender, almost linear 14. 



1. SUix nl^TA, Marsh. (Black Wil- 
low.) Leaves narrowly lanceolate, ta- 
pering at the ends, serrate, smootiC except 
on the petiole and midrib, green on both 
sides; stipules small (large in var. /al~ 
oala), dentate, dropping early. Branches 
very brittle at base. A small tree, 15 to 
35 ft. high, with rough black bark. Com- 
mon along streams, southward, but rare 
in the northern range of States. 



1. SUiz amygdaloldee, Anderson, jj 
* Black Willow.) Leaves 2jh 





long, lan- 
ceolate or ovate- 
lanceolate, at- 
tenuate-cuspidate, pale or glaucous beneath, 
with long slender petioles; stipules minute 
and soon falling. A small tree, 10 to 40 ft. 
high, from central New York westward. It 
is the common Black Willow of the streams 
of Ohio to Missouri. 



3. S&lix fr^ilis, L. (Brittle Willow. 
CiuOE-wiLLow.) Leaves lanceolate, taper- 
pointed, smooth, glaucous beneath (slightly 
silky when young), Bcrrate throughout; 
stipules half heart-shaped, usually large. 
Branches smooth and polished, very brittle 
at base. A tall (50 to 80 ft. high) handsome 
Willow, with a bushy head and salmon- 
colored wood ; cultivated from Europe for 
basket-work, and extensively naturalized. 
Uany varieties, hybrids between this spe- \ V 
oiesandthenext,are verycommon. Among \" 
tbem may be mentioned the following: 
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Var. decipiens, with dark-brown buds ; var. Russelliana, with more 
slender, brighter, and more sharp); serrate leaves, the annual shoots 
silky-downy toward autumn ; var. i)iridi», with tough, pendulous 
branchlets, and firmer, bright green leaves. 

4. SAlix Albft, L. (White Willow.) 
Leaves lanceolate or elliptical-lanoeolate, 
pointed, serrate, covered more or lees with 
white silky hairs, especially beneath ; var. 
ccETUba has nearly smooth leaves at ma- 
turity, of a bluish tint ; stipules small and 
quite early deciduous. Catkins o* flowers 
long and loose, on a peduncle ; stamens 
usuatiy 2; stigmas nearly sessile, thick, 
and reeurved. May, June. A quit* large 
tree, 50 to 80 ft. high, with thick, rou0» 
bark, usually having yellow twigs {var. 
viteUina); introduced from Europe and now 
throughout. Branches very brittle at base, 

S. BiMx Babyldnica, Tourn. (Weep- 
ing Willow.) Leaves linear-lanceolate, 
acuminate, finely serrate, smooth, glau- 
cous beneath ; stipules small, roundish, 
oblique, acuminate ; branches pendulous. 

Var. anntilaris (Ring-leaved Willow. 
Curled Willow), having the leaves coiled 
round into rings and spirals, is a large, 
graoefuHy drooping tree, so extensively 
eultivated for ornament as to seem na- 
tive, although originally from Europe, 

B. BnbTltelc 

G. S41ix Itloida, Miihl, (Shihinq or 
American Bay Willow.) Leaves thiok- 
ish, ovate-lanceolate, with a rounded 
base, a very long acuminate point, and a 
glandular petiole ; when mature, smooth 
and shining on both sides. Twigs rather 
stout, polished, and dark green. Bark of 
trunk smooth. Fruiting catkins quite 
persistent. A beautiTuI small tree or 
shrub, 6 to 15 ft. high, of bushy form. 
New Jersey, north and westward. 
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7. SUix pent^ndra, L. (Laurel- 
leaved OR Bay Willow.) Leaves 
ovate, taper-pointed, creuat-e, glandU' 
Ur, smooth, glossf, bright deep green 
on both sides, strongly fragrant when 
bruised. Catkins iai^e, fragrant, gol- 
den-yellow, with 4 to 12 (commonly 
5) stamens to each flower. June, af- 
ter the leaves are expanded; A small 
h&ndsome tree, 15 to 20 ft. high, from 
Europe, which should be more ex- 
tensively cultivated in damp soils, as 
its form, flowers, and foliage are all 
beautiful. 

8. SWx cord&ta, MUhl. (Heart-leaved Willow.) Leaves lan- 
ceolate or ovate-lanceolate, heart-shaped, truncate or sometimes 
aente at base, taper-pointed, sllarply serrate, smooth above, pale- 
downy beneath ; stipules often large, kidney-shaped, and toothed, 





sometimes small and entire. Catkins appearing with or before the 
leaves along the sides of the stem; Btaiiiens2; scales dark or black, 
b«iry, persistent. Shrub or small tree, 8 to 20 ft. high, very common 
in low and wet places. Many named varieties are found. 

Var. rigida has large, thick, coarse-toothed 
leaves; vars. myricoideg and anguetata have 
narrower, finely serrate leaves, almost or fully 
acute at base. 

9. S&lix purpurea, L. (Purple Willow.) 
Leaves lanceolate, pointed, partly opposite, 
minutely serrate, smooth. Twigs olive-color 
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or reddish. Catkins eylindrio, with leafy bracts at base, and ap- 
parently 1 stamen to each flower (the filaments are united). A 
shrub or small tree, 3 to 12 ft. high ; from Europe. In low ground ; 
often cultiTated for the twigs, which are used in basket-making. 

10. S&lix c4prea, L. (Qoat-Willow.) 
Leaves large, roundish, ovate, pointed, ser- 
I rate, wavy, deep green above, pale and 
downy with soft, white -cottony hairs be- 
neath; stipules somewhat orescent-Bbaped. 
Catkins large, oval, numerous, almost ses- 
sile, blooming much before the leaves appear, 
and of a showy yellow color. A moderate- 
sized tree, 15 to 30 ft. high, with spreading, 
brown or purplish branches. Frequent in cultivation; from Europe ; 
growing well in dry places. The Goat-willow is the one generally used 
for the stock of the artificial umbrella-formed "Kilmarnock Willow." 
The growth of shoots from these stocks is rendering the Goat-wil- 
' low quite common. 

11. SUix rostr&ta, Richards. (Beakes 
Willow.) Leaves oblong to obovate-Ian- 
ceolate, acute, usually obscurely toothed, 
sometimes crenate or serrate, downy 
above, prominently veined, soft-hairy 
and somewhat glaucous beneath. Twigs 
downy. Catkins appearing with the 
leaves. Fruit-capsules tapering to a long 
slender beak, pedicels long and slender. 
A small, tree-shaped shrub, 4 to 15 ft. high, 
and dry ground. New England, west and north. 

12. S&Iiz discolor, Mllht. (Qlauooub 
OB Boo Willow.) Leaves lanceolate or 
ovate-lanceolate, acute, remotely serrate 
at the base, finely serrate along the middle, 
and almost entire near the tip ; smooth 
and bright green above, soon smooth and 
somewhat glaucous beneath ; stipules, on 
the vigorous shoots, equaling the petiole, 
more frequently small and inconspicuous. 
Catkins sessile, 1 iu. long, appearing before 
the leaves in the spring ; scales dark red 
or brown, becoming black, covered with 
long glossy hairs. Fruit in catkins, 2^ in. 
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long, tbe capanlea very hairy, with short 
but diHtinct style. A very variable epe- 

banks; usually a shrub, but occaaionallj 
15 ft high. 

13. Saiiz cindrea, L. (Gray or Ash- 

COLOBED Willow.) Leaves obovate-lan- 

ceolate, entire to serrate ; glauoous-downy 

and reticulated with veinH beneath; sti- 
pules half heart-shaped, serrate. Flow- 
ers yellow; ovary silky, on a staJk half as 
long as the bracts. A shrub to middle- 
sized tree, 10 to 30 ft. high, with an 
erect trunk; occasionally cultivated ; from 
Europe. 

14. SJUix longifAlia, MOhl. <Lohg- 
LBAVED Willow.) Leaves linear-lanceo- 
late, very long, tapering at each end, 
nearly sessile, remotely notched with pro- 
jecting teeth, clothed with gray hairs when 
young; stipules small, lanceolate, toothed. 
Branches brittle at base. A shrub or 
small tree, 2 to 20 ft. high, common, es- 
pecially westward, along river-banks. 




Oenijs 92. FdFULUS. 

Trees with alternate, deciduous, broad-based leaves. 
Flowers in long and drooping catkins, appearing before 
the leaves are expanded in the spring. Fruit small, dry 
pods in catkins, having seeds, coated with cottony down, 
which early in the season escape and float in the wind. 
On this account the trees are called Cottonwoods in the 
West. Trees with hght-colored, rather soft wood. 

' Leaves always white-hairy underneath ; more or lees deeply 
lobed; budanot gummy 1. 

* Leaves smooth beneath, at least when old. (A.) 

A. Leafstalk decidedly flattened laterally. (B.) 

B. Buds not covered wit^ sticky gum. (C.) 
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C. Leaves roundisli heart-shaped ; bark on trunk greenish- 
white 2. 

C. Leaves large, ovate, with large, irregular, sinuate 
teeth , 3. 

B. Buds covered with aromatic, glutinous resin. (D.) 

D. Tree tall, spire-shaped .5. 

D. Not very spire-shaped ; young twigs sharply angled or 

winged, leaves 6 to 10 in. long, broadly deltoid, serrate 

with incurved teeth 6. 

D. Not spire-shaped ; young twigs not angular 7. 

A. Leafstalk not decidedly flattened; leaf-margin crenate. (E.) 
E. Buds not glutinous; leaves white-woolly beneath when 

young 4. 

E. Buds very glutinous ; leaves large, shining green on both 
sides 8. 



1. Pdpulus ^ba, L. (White Poplar or 
Abele Tree.) Leaves roundish, slightly 
heart-shaped, wavy toothed or lobed, soon 
green above, very white-cottony beneath 
even when old; buds without the sticky 
coating common in the genus. Branches 
very white with down when yoimg. Root 
creeping and producing numerous suckers. 
A large tree, 50 to 80 ft. high, of rapid growth, 
often cultivated ; from Europe. Leaves and 
branches very variable, forming several 
named varieties in the catalogues of the nurseries. 




P.dlba. 




2. P6pulu8 tremuloides, Michx. (Quak- 
ing-asp. American Aspen.) Leaves round- 
ish heart-shaped, with a short sharp point, 
and small, quite regular teeth ; downy when 
young, but soon smooth on both sides ; 
margins downy. Leafstalk long, slender, 
compressed, causing the leaves to tremble continually in the slight- 
est breeze. Leaf with 2 glands at the base on the upper surface ; buds 
varnished. A medium-sized tree, 30 to 60 ft. high ; bark greenish- 
white outside, yellow within, quite brittle. Common both in forests 
and in cultivation. 



p. txexnuloides. 



3. P6p\ilus g^andldent^ta, Michx. (Large-toothed Aspen.) 
Leaves large, 3 to 5 in. long, roundish-ovate, with large, irregular, sinu- 
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ate teeth ; and when young densely cov- 
ered with white, eilkj wool, but aoon be- 
oomii^ smootJi on both sides ; leaf, when 
young, reddish-yoUow ; petiole com- 
pressed. A large tree, 60 to 80 ft. high, 
with rather smoothish gray bark. Woods; 
common northward, rare southward, ex- 
cept in the Alleghanies. Wood soft and 
extenaively used for paper-making. 




p. enmdideut&ta. 




found from 



4. Fdpulus heteroph^lla, L. (Dowmt- 

LEAVBD PoPLAK.) Leaves heart-shaped 
or roundish-ovate with small, obtuse, in- 
onrved teeth ; white-woolly when young,- 
but BOOS becoming smooth on both sides 
except on the veins beneath. Leafstalk 
slightly compressed. Shoots round, to- 
mentose. Buds not glutinous. A large 
tree, 70 to 80 ft. high, not very oi 
New England to Illinois, and southward. 



5. FdpuluB dilat&ta, L. (Lombasdt 
Poplar.) Leaves deltoid, wider than 
long, crenulated all round, both sides 
smooth from the first ; leafstalk com- 
pressed ; buds glutinous. A tall tree, 80 
to 120ft.liigh;Bpire-Uke,of rapid growth, 
with all the branches erect; the trunk 
twisted and deeply furrowed. Frequently 
planted a century ago, but now quite rare 
in the eastern United States. From Eu- 
rope. It is thought to be a variety of 
PopuluB nigra (No. 7). 





P. monllMn*. 



6. P6pulus monilifera, Ait. (Cot- 
tonwood. Carolina Poplab. Neck- 
lace-poplar.) Leaves large, broadly 
heart-shaped or deltoid, serrate with car- 
tilaginous, incurved, slightly hairy teeth. 
The rapid^rowing young twigs very an- 
gular and bearing very large (6 to 9 in. 
long) leaves. A very large (80 to 100 ft. 
high) tree, common in the Mississippi val- 
ley, but found in western New England 
and often planted. 
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7. PdpuluB nl^a, L. (Black Poplar.) Leaves 
rather large, deltoid, pointed, serrate with glan- 
dular teeth, smooth on both sides even when young. 
Leafstalk somewhat compressed. Buds very 
sticky. A very variable, large (50 to 80 ft. high), 
rapidly growing tree with spreading branehes. 
p. olsm. Occasionally planted. 

From Europe. 

8. Pdpulus baleamffertt, L. (Balsam- 
POPLAK. Tacamahac. Balm op 6 1 lead.) 
Leaves very large, ovate, gradually acu- 
minate, sometimes heart-shaped, finely 
serrate, smooth, bright green and shin- 
ing on both sides; leafstalk nearly round; 
leaves in spring rich yellow. Branches 
ridged below the leaves ; buds large and 
covered with very fragrant resin. A me- 
dium-sized tree, 40 to 70 ft. high, py- 
ramidal in fonu, Wild in the North and 
often cultivated. 

Var. eandieans, or Balm of Oilead, has 
larger and mora or less heart-shaped 
leaves (the larger figure in the cut). 




CLASS n. GYMNOSPfiRILffi. 



Plants in which the pistil is represented by an open 
scale instead of a body with a closed ovary, as in Class I. 



Order XLI. CONlPEB-ffi. (Pine Family.) 



As far as the number of species is concerned, this is 
the largest order of trees and shrubs of temperate and 
cold-temperate regions. The order is of the greatest im- 
portance, both on account of the valuable timber it fur- 
nishes and for its resinous secretions, turpentine and resin. 
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Genus 93. PiNXJS. (The Pines.) 

Leaves needle-shaped, 1 to 15 in. long, almost eylindric, 
2, 3, or 5 together in clusters, with a sheath, more or 
less persistent, at the base. Flowers monoecious, both 
staminate and pistillate in catkins, usually insignificant 
and unnoticeable. In spring. Fruit a cone, persistent 
and formed of more or less woody, overlapping scales. 

* Leaves usually 5 together in bundles. (A. ) 

A. Leaves 6 in. or more long, glaucous green and very pendu- 
lous 1. 

A. Leaves under 4 in. long. (B. ) 
B. Cones over 10 in. long, on stalks 3 in. long, pendulous when 

ripe 2. 

B. Cones 4 to 10 in. long. (C. ) 

C. Scales of cones thin, unarmed 3, 4. 

C. Scales of cones thick and woody, obtuse, 1 in. broad 

5. 

B. Cones under 4 in. long; scales slightly hooked but point- 
less 6. 

* Leaves usually in threes, rarely in twos; scales of cones with 

spines or prickles. (D.) 
D. Scales of cones with short, rigid, straight spines ; leaves 6 to 

10 in. long 7. 

D. Scales with sharp, bent prickles. (E. ) 

E. Leaves over 5 in. long, sometimes 15 in. long 8, 9. 

E. Leaves 3 to 5 in. long, rigid and flattened, from short 
sheaths 10. 

* Leaves usually in twos ; cones rarely over 3 in. long. (F. ) 
F. Leaves over 3 in. long. (G. ) 

G. Cone-scales with dull spines 11. 

G. With small or minute, persistent prickles 12, 13, 14. 

G. With no prickles, or smaU ones, early deciduous ... 15, 16. 
F. Leaves 3 in. or less long. (H.) 
H. Cone-scales with straight or slightly curved, rigid spines 

17. 

H. Cone-scales with stout, recurved spines 18, 19. 

H. Cone-scales with small prickles which are early deciduous 

20. 

H. Cone-scales without spines or prickles 21, 22. 
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1. Flniui exc^Ua, Wallich. (Bhotah 
Pine.) Leaves Id fives, from short, fu- 
gacious, overlapping, membranaceous 
sheaths, 6 to 7 in. long, very slender, of a 
glaucous-green color, and very pendu- 
lous. Conee 6 to 9 in. long, and 2 in. 
in diameter, drooping and clustered, 
vrith broad, thick, wedge-shaped scales. 
A large beautitul tr^e from southern 
Asia, much subject' to blight vrhen 
planted in this country. Oniug to its 
peculiar drooping branches it has been 
called the Weeping Fir. 



2. Knuj) Lamberti&na, Douglas 

(Lambert's or Suoar Pine.) Leaves 
in fives, 3 to 4 in. long, from short, de 
ciduous sheaths. Conos 12 to 18 in 
long and 3 to 4 in. in diameter gradu 
ally tapering to a point, on stalks 3 in 
long, brown and pendulous when npe, 
without resin ; seedslarge, oval, nearly 
1 in. long, edible. A very large tree 
(100 to 300 ft. high in California and 
northward), and seemingly hardy and 
well worth cultivation in the East 
Wood white and soft like that of the 
White Pine. 



3. Plntu! 8tr6biu, L. (White Pnm. 
Weymouth Pine.) Leaves in fives, 3 
to 4 in. long, from a loose, deciduous 
sheath; slender, soft, and whitish on 
the under side. Cones 4 to 6 in. 
long, cylindric, usually curved, with 
smooth, thin, unarmed scales. Tall (100 
to 150 ft. high), very useful tree, of 
white, softwood nearly free from resin 
and more extensively used for lumber 
than any other American tree. Has 
been common throughout, but is get- 
ting scarce on account of its consump- 
tion for lumber. 
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4. Plnus moaticdla, Dougl, (Mouir- 
TAUi-PiNB.} Leaves in fives, 3 to 4 
in. long, from short, overlapping, yerj 
deciduous sheatbs ; smooth, glaucous 
green. Cones T in. long and 1^ in. 
in diameter, cylindric, smooth, ob- 
tuse, ehort-peduncled, resinous, with 
loosely overlapping, pointless scales. A 
large tree, 60 to 80 ft. high, resembling 
the White Pine, and often considered 
a Ttuietf of it, but the foliage is denser ; 
Paoifio coast. 





5. Knus fl&idlis, James. (Webtgbh 
White Fine.) Leaves 2 to 3 in. long, 
rigid, entire, acnte, densely crowded, 
sharp-pointed, of a rich dark green 
color, 5 together in lanceolate, decid- 
uous sheaths. Cones 4 to 6 in. long 
and half as wide, subcylindric, tapering 
to the end, semipendulous, clustered. 
Scales thick, woody, obtuse, loose, 
li^ in. broad, yellowish brown. Seeds 
rather large, with rigid mai^ins instead 
of wiQgs. A handsome hardy tree from 
the Pacific Highlands, occasionally cul- 
tivated. It resembles the eastern White 
compact and of a darker 



6. Plnus C6mbra, L. (Cekbra Pihe. 
Swiss 8tose-pine.) Leaves 3 to4 in. long, 
from a medium-sized decidaous sheath ; tri- 
angular, rigid, slender, straight, crowded, 
dark green with a glaucous surface ; 5 to- 
gether. Cones 2% in. by 2 in., ovate, erect, 
' with obtuse, slightly hooked, but pointless 
scales. Seeds as large as peas and destitute 
of vrings. A slow-growing, cultivated tree, 
40 to 80 ft. high. Forms a regular cone; 
branches to the ground ; Europe ; hardy 
throughout. 
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7. Plans Trada, L. (Loblolly or 
Oli>-fiei.s Fine.) Leaves in twos sjtd 
threes, 6 to 10 in. long, with elongated, 
close Bbeathe; slender and of a ligttt 
green color. Cones in peurB or Boli- 
tar;, lateral, 3 to 4 in. long, oblong, 
conical; the scales having short, rigid, 
straight spines. A large tree, 50 to 
130 ft. high, wild from Delaware, south 
and west, in swamps and old fields. 

8. Pimi8poiider&sa,Dougl. (West- 
ern Yellow or Heatt- WOODED Pine. ) 
Leaves in threes, 5 to 10 in. long, from 

short sheaths ; broad, coarse, twisted, 
flexible, of a deep green color; branch- 
lets thick, reddish brown. Cones 3 to 
4 in. long, ovate, reflexed, clnstered on 
short stems. Scales long, flattened, 
with sniall, sharp, recurved pricltles. 
A large Pacific coast species, 100 to 
300 ft. high, with rather coarse-grained, 
hard and heavy, whitish wood, and 
thick, deeply furrowed bark; begin- 
ning to be cultivated east. 

9. Knus palilstriB, Mill. (Loko- 
LBATBD OR Southern Yellow Pine.) 

Leaves 

3 together in bundles, 10 to 15 in. 
long, from a long, lacerated, light- 
colored sheath, of a bright green color, 
and crowded in dense clusters at the 
ends of the branches. Cones6tolOin. 
long, usually cylindric, of a beautiful 
brown color, with thick scales, armed 
with very small, slightly recurved 
prickles. A rather tall pine, 75 ft. 
high, will] in the Southern States, and 
cultivated as far north as New Jersey, 
in sheltered situations. 

10. nnnB rigida, Mill. (Pitch-pine.) Leaves in threes, 3 to 5 
in. long, from short sheaths ; rigid and flattened. Cones ovate, 1 in. 
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to nearly 4 in, long, sometimeB in clus- 
ters ; scales with a Hbort, recurved 
pnokle. A medium-sized tree, 40 to 
70 ft. high, with hard, coarsegrained, 
very resinons wood; found east ol 



P.cfBida. 
U. Plans Austrlaca, Hfiss. (Acs- 
TrianorBuace Pine.) Leaves long, 3 
toSin., rigid, slender, incurved, sbarply 
mucronate, of a dark green color; from 
short sheaths ; 2 together. Cones 2!^ 
to 3 in. long, regularly conical, slightly 
recurved, of alight browncolor; scales 

smaotli, shining, with a duU spine in 

the center. A large cultivated tree, 

60 to SO ft. high, hardy throughout. 

12, Flnus Laricio, Potr. (Corsi- 
CAM Pine,) Leaves 4 to 6 in, long, 
slender, very wavy, dark green ; 2 
together in a sheath. Cones 2 to 3 
in, long, conical, somewhat curved, 
oft paira 8 ales 
w th y small 

pn kl S d ath- 
e la g th b ad 
t II p n, 

pvramidal, rapid-growing tree, 60 to 100 
ft h gh, with the branches in regular 
whorls, spreading and very resinous. 
Often cultivated. Europe. 

13. Flnue Uaeaonifuia, Sieb, (Mas- 
son's Pine.) Leavesin twos, 4toeiu. 
long, rather stiff, concave on one side 
and convex on the other, twisted but 
not curved, sharp-pointed, of a fresh. 
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bright green color. Conea 1 to 1% in. long, 
eonical, incurved, solitary bnt numerong, 
with olOHely overlapping soales terminat- 
ing in slender prickles. An upright, com- 
pact tree, 40 to 50. ft. hig^, from Japan; 
sometimes cultivated. Hardy at Boston. 

14. FlnuB mltie, Hichz. (Cohmon Yel- 
low Pine.) Leaves sometimsB in threes, 
usually in t woB, from long sheaths ; slender, 
3 t« 5 in. long, dark green, rather soft. 
Cones ovate to oblong-oonical, hardly 2 in. 
long; the scales with minute weak prickles. 
A large tree with an erect trunk, 50 to 100 
ft. high. Stateu Island, south and west, 
rigid leaves, 

15. naxtB densifl&ra, Siebold. (Ja- 
pan PlHE.) Leaves about i in. long, 
from abort, (ringed, scale-like sheaths ; 
rigid, convex above, concave beneath 
and somewhat serrulate on the mar- 
gin, very smooth, sharp-pointed and 
crowded, shining green and somewhat 
glaucous; falling when one to two yeairs 
old; 2 in a sheath. Cones abundant; 
1!^ in. long, short-peduncled, conical, 
obtuse, terminal, somewhat pendent; 
scales linear-oblong, woody, with a 

small prickle which soon falls off. A 
beautiful small tree, 30 to 40 ft. high ; 
from Japan ; hardy throughout. 

16. Finns resin&M, Ait. (RedPine.) 
Leaves 5 to 6 in. long, in twos, from 
long sheaths; rigid, straight, dark green. 
Cones 2 in. long, ovate-conical, smooth, 
their scales without points, slightly 
thickened, usually growing in clusters. 
A tall tree, 60 to 80 ft. high, with rather 
smooth, reddish bark and hard light- 
colored wood ; brancblets also having 
smooth reddish bark. Pennsylvania, 
north and west. 
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IT. Flnua InopB, Ait. ( Jerbet or Scrcb 
Pine.) Leaves short, 1^ to 3 in. long, 
rig^d; ueuttUj 2, rarely 3, in a short 
sheath. Cones solitary, 2 to 3 Id. long, 
ovate-oblong, curvod, on a short stnlk. 
Scales tipped with a straight, rigid spine. 
A small tree, 15 to 30 ft. high, growing 
wild in sections where the soil is poor and 
sandy ha vingstra^lmg flexible branobes 
with rough, dark 
hark New Jer- 
sey south and 
west Barely cul- 
tivated 



18 FlnuB piSngenB, Michz. f. (Table- 

MouhTAiN Pine.) Leaves in twos, some- 
times m threes, stout, short, 1^ to 2% iu. 
long crowded, bluish ; the sheath short 
(very short on old foliage). Cones 3 in. or 
more long, hanging on for a long time ; the 
scales armed with a stout, hooked spine, 
p Bflac™. ** 1^ in long. A rather small tree, 20 to 60 

ft high New Jersey and southwestward, 

along the mountains 

19 Knus sylv^stris L (Scotch Pine, 
WTonglyealleU Scotch Fib ) Leaves in twos, 
IH to 2^a iQ 'oDg from short, lacerated 
sheaths, twisted, ngid, of a grayish or a 
glaucous^reen color. Cones 2 to 3 in. long, 
ovate-conical, of 
a grayish-brown 
color, ripening 
the second year, 
the scales having 
„.p^ 4-sided, recurved 
'' "^X points. A large 
/ and very valuable i 
Manv varieties 




i 




country. ItformstheKedandYellowDeal 
so extensively used for lumber in Europe. 

20 PlnuB contdrta, Dougl. (Twibted- 
BRANCRED Pine.) Leaves 2 in. long, nu- 
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meroos, rigid, sharpiy mueivQato, from a short, d&rk, overlsppiug 
sheath ; 2 to a Bheath. Cones from 2 to 2!^ in. long, ovate, smooth, 
clnstered. Scales Camished with a point which is soon shed. A 
small cultivated tree, 30 to 40 ft. high, from the Pacific coast of the 
United States. As it has an irregular shape, and crooked branches, 
it is not often planted. 



21. Finns Bfutksi&no, Lambert. 

(GBAT OB NoBTHEEM SCBCB PlNK.) 
Leaves in twos, short, 1 in. long, ob- 
lique, divergent from a close sheath. 
Cones lateral, conical, oblong, usuallT' 
eurved, 1^^ to 2 in. long, the scales 
thickened at the end and without 
points. A straggling shrub, sometimes 
a low tree, found wild in 
Northern States. 




32. KnuaAiulia, Engelm. (PiSOH OB 
Nut-pine.) Leaves mostly in pairs, rarely 
in threes, I to 1% in. long, from short 
sheaths, light-colored, rigid, onrred or 
straightisb, spreading; coues sessile, glo- 
bose or neariy bo, 2 in. long ; tips of scales 
thick, conical-truncate, no awns or prickles; 
seeds large, nut-like, wingless, edible. A 
low, round-topped tree, branching from 
near the base, 10 to 25 ft. high ; from the 
Rocky Mountains. A fine small pine; cul- 
tivated in the East. 





F. monophf IXik 



It needs some 
protection at Boston. The figure shows 
the seed. Ptaus inonoph.]fllA, Torr. 
and Frem., from the mountain regions 

farther west, has its leaves in ones 
and twos; when in ones, round and 
very rigid ; when in pairs, fist on the 
inner side ; leaves on the young shoots 
bluish.glaucouB gTeen,orsilvery. This 
is probably only a variety of P. edulis. 
The seeds of both are so large and nu- 
tritions that they are extensively nsed 
for food by the iDdiaus. 



.♦ 
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Oends 94. PiCEA. (The Spruces.,) 

Leaves evergreen, scattered {pointing in every direc- 
tion), needle-shaped, keeled above and below, thus nxak- 
iiig them somewhat 4-sided. Fertile catkins and cones 
terminal; cones matnring the first year, pendulous; 
scales thin, without prickles, persistent, the cone coming 
off the tree whole. 



•LeaveH very short, usaally i^ to !^ ia. long, obtuse. . 
• Leaves ■usually )^ in. or more long, acute. (A.) 
A. Cones over 3 in. long; cultivated. (B.) 
B. Leaves dark green ; large tree, eotumon 

B. Jjeaves bright or pale green 

A, Cones 2 in. or less long ; Urge native treea 



,1, 



t 



K}' 



4- 



> 



1. Plcea Mgra, Link. (Black ob 
Double Sfruoe.) Leaves about ^ in. 
long, erect, stiff, somewhat 4-sided, very 
dark green or whitish-gray ; branchlets 
pubescent. Cones persistent, 1 to 1}^ 
in. long, ovate or ovate^blong, changing 
from, dark purple to dull reddish-brown ; 
scales very thin, roundish, with toothed 
or uneven edges. A conical - shaped 
tree, 40 to 80 It. high ; wild in the North 
and along the Alleghanies; often culti- 
vated. Bark dark brown; branches 
horizontal; wood light reddish. p ulcrs. 

Var. ruftrn has larger, darker leaves, 
and larger, brighter-colored cones. 

2. Plcea fUbft, Link. (White or 
Single Sprhce.) Leaves "^ to ?^ in. 
long, rather slender, needle-shaped, 
sharp-pointed, incurved, )>&l0- or 
glaucous^een; branchlets smooth. 
Cones deciduous, 2 in. long, oblong- 
oylindrical, with entire, thin-edged 
scales. Tree 25 to 100 ft. high, 
of beautiful, compact, symmetrical 
growth when young, and such light- 
colored foliage as to make it a fine 
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species for cultiTatitm. Wild in the North, and cultivated tliroiigh- 
out. There are varieties with bluish-green (mot. asrvlea) and nith 
golden (VBT. awea) foliage in cultivation. 




3. Flcea exc^ka, Link. (Norway SpancE.) Xjeaves ?s to 1 in. 
long, rigid, curved, dark green. Cones S to T in. long, and pendent 
at maturity, with the scales slightly incurved. A large tree, 70 to 
120 ft. high, of vigorous growth, with numerous, stout, drooping 
branches ; abundant in cultivation. A score of named varieties are 
sold at the nurseries, some quite dwarf, others so very irregular in 
shape as to be gi 

i. Plcea polita, Carr. (Tl- 
aEB'B-TAiL SpRtJOE.) Leaves 
^ to ?^ in. long, strong, ri- 
gid, sharp-pointed, somewhat 
curved, glabrous, bright 
green, on stout branches with 
prominent buds. Leaves per- 
sistent for 7 years ; not 2- 
ranked. Cones 4 to 5 in. 
long, spindle-shaped ellipti- 
cal, rounded at the ends. 
Tree of slow growth, with 
horizontal, yellowish-barked 
branches. As it is a tree 
of recent introduction (186&) 




from Japan, there a 



o large specimens. Hardy at Boston, 
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5. Plcea plii^ens, Eng. (Silver 
SPttDOE.) Leaves l^ to 1 in. long, 
broftii, rigid, stout, sharply acute, usu- 
ally curved, pale green above, silvery- 
glauoouB beneath, on smooth and shin- 
ing branehlets. Cones very abundant, 
3 to 5 in. long, cylindric, with elon- 
gated, undulated, retuse scales. A 
strictly conical tree with spreading 
branches and thick, smooth, gray baric. 
Sometimes cultivated; from the Rocky 





Hardy. 

6. Plcea Horindo, Link. (Hiuai^- 
YAN SPKticE,) Leaves 1 to 2 in. long, 
very sharpiy acute, pale green color, 
spreading, 4-8ided, straight, rigid, 
slightly glaucous beneath, branches 
horizontal, hranchlets remotely ver 
tiotllate, numeroua, drooping, with 
li^t-colored bark Cones 6 to 7 
in long, ovate oblong , scales light 
brown, oblong, entire, nmooth, loosely 
imbricated A tall 
tree, cultivated 
from eastern Asia 
and not hardy 
sheltered positions 
7 Plcea Alcdquina,Lindl 

(Alcock's Spruce )Leaves*4 

to 3^ m lone, crowded, some 

what 4-sided, flattish, returv 

ed, obtusely rounded at tip 

deep green above, whitish or 

yellowish below Cones 2 to 

3 in. long, 1 in m diameter, 

reddish fawn-color with very 

persistent scales , scales 

wedge-shaped at base, ronnded at tip. A large 

tree from Japan; fully hardy as far north as Mass. 
8. Plcea orient£lliB, L. (Eastern o 

KHTAL 8PR0CB.) Leaves very short, J^ ii 




: Obi- 
■ long. 
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j.sided, rigid, stout, rattier obtuse, dark shining green, entirely sur- 
rotmding tbs branehes. Cones 2}^ to 3 in. loDg, cylindrical, with 
soft, tbin, loose, rounded scales, uneTen on the edges. A beantiful, 
eonioal, slow-growing, compact tree, reaching the height of 75 ft.; 
often cultivated; from the Black Sea. Hardy. 

Genus 9S. TS^OA. (Heulockg.) 

Leaves evergreen, scattered, flat, narrowed to a green 

petiole, appearing 2-raDked by the direction they take, 

whitened beneath. Fertile catkins and eones on the end 

of last year's branehlets. Cones 

pendulous, maturing the first year; 

scales thin, persistent. 

1. Tb-^^ Canaddiwia, Carr. (Comhoh 
Hemlock.) Leaves short-petioled, linear, 
l^ in. long, obtuse, dark green above and 
white beneath; the young leaves in the 
spring a very light green. Cones oval, 
!^ to ?i in. long, pendent, of few (20 to 
40) scales A large very beautiful tree 
'>0 to 80 ft high abundant in rocky woods, 
and cultivated throughout spraj' light 
and delicate 




2 Tedga Oaroluu&na Engelm (Mouu 
s ) This IS similar to the last 
■B larger glo 




■6 crowd 




ed its cones 
are larger and 
have wider and 
more spreading 
scales, the tree 
IS smaller rare 
ly growing 40 
ft. high. Wild, 
but scarce, in 
the higher Al- 
leghanies, south; beginningtobe cultivat- 
ed north, and probably hardy throughout. 

3. TsAga SiebAldii. (Japan Heu- 
LOCK.) Leaves }^ to ^ in. long, linear, 
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obtuae to notched at the tip, smooth, thick, dark green above, 
with two white liues below. Cones scarcely 1 in, long, elliptical, 
Bolitary, terminal, obtuse, quite persistent; seales pale brown. A 
beautiful small tree, 20 to 30 ft. high, with an erect trunk, dark- 
brown bark, and numerous, pale, slender branehlets. Introduced 
from Japan, and probably hardy throughout. 

Genus 9S. AbiES. (The Firs.) 

Leaves evergreen, flat, scattered, generally whitened 
beneath, appearing somewhat 2-ranked by the direotiotis 
they take. Fertile catkins and cones erect on the upper 
side of the spreading branches. Cones ripening the first 
year; their scales thin and smooth, and the bracts gener- 
ally exserted; scales and bracts breaking oflf at maturity 
and falling away, leaving the axis on the tree. A great 
number of species and varieties have been planted in this 
country, but few if any besides those here given do at all 
well in our dry and hot climate. 

' Cones 6 to 8 in. long; leaves blunt at tip. (A.) 
A. Leaves over an inch long .11, 12. 

A. Leaves an inch or less long 13. 

• Cones 3!^ to 6 in. long. <B, } 

B. Leaves 2 in. or more long, 2-ranked 9, 10, 

B. Leaves 1 in. or less long. (C.) 

C. Leaves acute at tip 7, 8. 

C. Leaves blunt or notched at tip. (D.) 

D. Two-ranked . . 4. 

D. Not 2-Tanked 3. 

• Cones 1 to 3!^ in. long. (E.) 
E. Leaves an inch ormore long. .5,6. 
E. Leaves less thananinchlong. 1,2. 

1. Abiee balaHmea, Mill. (Couhon 
Balsam-fir.) Leaves narrow, linear, % , 
to ^ in. long, and much crowded, silvery > ' 
beneath; those on the horizontal branches &~?N P^*r5=S5^-^ 

spreading into 2 ranks. Bark yielding ^^'^^ ^^^^ 

Canada balsam from blisters. Cones ~S*^5fei^ 3 

erect, on spreading branches, 2 to 4 in. 
long and I in. thick, cylindrie, violet-col- 
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orad, with muoronate-pointed bracts 
extending beyond the scales and not 
reflesed. WUd in oold, wet grounds; 
20 to 45 (t. liigh, with numerous hori- 
zontal brauclieB. Has been cultivated 
quite extensively, although there are 
better Firs for ornamental purpoasB. 

2. Abies Fr^eri, Lindl. (Frager'g 
OB Southern Balsam-fib.) Leaves H 
to ^ in. long, eomenhat 2-ranked, lin- 
ear, flattened, obtuse, emarginate, 
wliitiBh beneath, the lower ones curved 
and the upper ones erect. Cones ob- 
long, 1 to 2 in. long, with sharp-pointed 

bracts half exserted and refle\ed A 

rare.small tree, 30 t4>4Dft high grow 

ing wild in the mountains from Tir 

ginia south. A hardy tree and band 

some when young. 

3. Abies Nordmanmilna, Link 

(Nobdmann's Silver Fir ) Leaves 

very numerous, crowded broad, Im 

ear, blunt or erose-dentate at the 

ends, somewhat curved of unequal 

length, 1 In. or less long, deep green 

above and whitened beneath Cones 

large, 5in. long, ovate,ereet with very 

obtuse scales ; bracts exserted and re 

curved A beautiful large 
tree 50 to 80 ft high, occa- 
sionally culti vated ; with nu- 
merous horizontal branches 
and smooth bark. 

4. Abies firma, S. and 

Z. {Japan Silveb Fir.) 
Leaves 5^ to 1 in. long, very 
closely 2 -ranked, slightly 
twisted, linear, somewhat 
notched at the end, smooth 
and dark above, somewhat 
silvery below. Cones 3 to 
4!^ in. long, 1 to 1!^ in. 
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in diameter, strai^t, cylindrie, with 
broad, dowuy, leather;, crenulated 
Bcales ; bcacta esserted, with Eicute, 
slightly recurved pointa. A beautiful 
tall tree with somewbat the habit oC 
the common SOver Fir ; recently intro- 
duced from Japan, and hardy as tar 
north as central New Yorh. 

5. Abies grtediB, Lindl. (Okeat 
Silver Fir.) Leaves 1 tc 1}^ in. long, 
mostly curved, deep green above and 
silvery below, not 2-raahed. Cones 3 
in. long and about 2 in. broad, obtuse, 




iK 
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and dense compact growth, 
peculiar in ita very dark foliage; 
very hardy. 

7. Abies Cephal6nica,Loud. (Ce- 
PHALONiAN Silver Fir.) Leaves 
?^ in. long, very stiff, sharp-pointed, 
spreadingbroe.dly from the branch es 
in aU directions, dark green above 
and white beneath ; petioles very 
short, dilated lengthwise at the 
point of attachment of the branohes. 
Cones very erect, 4 to 6 in. long, 1^ 
in. in diameter; projecting scales 
unequally toothed and reflexed at 
the point. A beautiful, cultivated 



solitary, ehestnut-hrown in oolor. A 
very large (200 to 300 ft. high), hand- 
some tree from the Pacific ooast. Hardy 
at Washington; needs protection north. 

6. Abies Kchta, Fisch. (Sibbkian 
SilverFir.) Leaves 1 in. long, linear, 
flat, obtuse, incurved at the apex, 
mostly scattered, very dark green 
above, pater beneath. Cones 3 in. 
long, ovate, eylindric, obtuse, with 
rounded, entire scales and hidden 
bracts. A small to medium-sized cul- 
tivated tree, 25 to 50 ft. high, with hori- 
zontal, somewhat pendnloua branches 
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8. Allies Pinaipo, Bois. (Pinsapo Pir.) 
Leaves less than 1 in. long (usually \^ in. )> 
rigid, Htraight, aeattered regularly aroiind the 
branches, and puinting in all directions; diek- 
lilte basoa large ; branches in whorls, and 
branchlets very numerous. Cones 4 to 5 in. 
long, oval, sessile; scales rounded, broad, en- 
tire ; bracts short. A very handsome tree 
from Spain, and reported bard; at the Arnold 
Arboretum. 



9. Abies cdncolor, Lindl. (White 
Fib.) Leaves 2 to 3 in. long, mostly 
obtuse, but on younf; trees often long- 
pomted 2 ranked not crowded on the 
stem, pale green or silvery Cones 
oblong-cj hndnc 3 to 5 m long, If^ in. 
m diftmeter , scales twioe as broad as 
long, bracts short not projecting. A 
large tree 75 to 150 ft high ; bark 
rough, grayish Native in the Rocky 
MonntamB , hardy at the Arnold Ar- 
boretiiin, Massachusetts, but needs 
some protection at St Louis 




U 1 10. Abies Cilicica, Carr. (Cilician 

y;, SiLVBK FiK.) Leaves flat, linear, 1 to 

1% in, long and A in. broad, some- 
what 2-ranked but rather irregularly 
y scattered around the young shoots ; 

"■ shining dark green above and whitish 
beneath. Cones 7 to 8 in. long, nearly 
2 in. in diameter, cylindrie, obtuse, 
erect, with thin and entire scales, and 
short and hidden bracts. A very coni- 
j cal tree, 50 ft. high, with branches in 
whorls, and numerous, small, slender 
brauchletB. Bark light gray; recently 
cultivated from Asia. 
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11. Abies nbbUis, Lindl. (Noble 
Silver Fir.) Leaves 1 to 2 in. long, 
linear, much curved, the base extend- 
ing a sliort distance upward along the 
branch, then spreading squarel; from it, 
crowded, oonipreBsed, deep green above, 
glauoouB below ; base of the leaf much 
less diak-lilte than in most of the Firs ; 
branches horizontal, spreading, numer- 
ous. Cones 6 to 7 in. long and neai'ly 
2 in. in diameter, cylindric, sessile, with 
large, entire, incurved scales ; bracts 
large, exserted, reflexed, apatulate, with 
terminal, awl^haped points. A very 
large, beautiful tree, from the Pacific 
coast, where it grows 200 ft. high. Hardy 
some protection in MaasachusettB. 




Pennsylvania, but needs 




12. Abtea pectin&ta, DC. (Europbah 
OR Common Silver Fir.) Leaves )^ to 1 
in. long, linear, obtuse, occasionally with 
an incurved point, polished green above, 
two white Itnea below, r^d, straight; 
branches horizontal and in whorls. Cones 
6 to 8 in. long, cylindrio, brown when ripe ; 
acales broad, thin, rounded ; bracts long, 
exserted, with an acute refleied tip. In- 
troduced from Europe. Good specimens 
can be found as far north as Massachu- 
setts, though our climate is not fitted to 
give them either long life or perfect form. 



Genus 97. lAjIIX. (The Larches.) 

Leaves deciduous, all foliaeeous, the primary ones scat- 
tered, but most of them in bundles of numerous leaves 
from lateral globular buds. Cones usually small (in one cul- 
tivated species 3 in. long), ovoid, erect, with smooth scales. 

* Cones less than I in. long, of not more than 25 scales. . 1. 

■ Cones 1 to 2 in. long, of from 40 to 60 scales. 2, 3. 

* Cones 2 to 3 in. long, with thick, woody, somewhat divergent 

scales 4. 
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1. Uj'ix Americ&na, Michs. 

(American Labch. Tamarack 
OR Hackmatack.) Leaves less 
than 1 in. long, thread-lUie, lin- 
ear, Blender, light bluisb^reeu. 
Cones i^ to 35 in. long, ovoid, of 
a Teddisli color. A tree of large 
size, 50 to 100 ft. high, growing 
wild in. all the northern portion 
of our region, and frequent in 
cultivation, although not quite bo 
fine a tree as Larix Enropiea. 



2. I.&rix Europda, DC. (Btr- 
BOPEAN IiAACH.) Leaves 1 in. 
long, linear, obtuse, flat, Boft, nu- 
merous, and bright green in color. 
Cones sometimes more than 1 in. 
long, with oval, erect, very per- 
sistent scales. A beautiful tree 
with horizontal branches and 
drooping branchlets ; abundant in 
cultivation. 

Var. peTiduIa has long, pendent 
branches, and forms a very fine 
weeping tree. 





Z.. iMploUpsli. 



3. L&rix LeptoldpalB, Qor- 
don. (Japan Larch.) Leaves 
1 to 1!^ in. long, slender, pale 
green. Cones 1!^ in. long, 
and half as wide, of about 60 
scales, reflexed at the margin, 
pale t>Town in color ; bracts 
lanceolate, acute, entire, thin, 
one half the length of the scales; 
seeds obovate, compressed, with 
long, obtuse, thin wings. Aamall 
tree from northern Japan, where 
it grows 40 ft. high. It is a 
handsome, erect-growing tree, 
with Blender, smooth, ash-col- 
ored branches, and rather rigid, 
spreading branchlets. 
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4. Unix. KE^mpferi, Lamb. (Goij>- 

EN Larch.) Leaves teom 1 to 2^ in. 
long, flat, linear, eword-ehaped, Home- 
wbat soft, pHle pea-greea in the 
spring, golden-yellow in the autumn. 
Cones 2 to 3 in. long, with flattish, di- 
vergent scales which are ver? deoid- 
QouB. A beantifnl large tree, over 100 
ft. high, from China, which proves 
hardy as far north as central New 
York. It is often placed in a new 
genus (Paeudolarix) because of the 
deciduous scales to the cones. 




Gehub 98. cilDBHS. (The Lebanon Cedaks.) 

Leaves linear, simple, evergreen, in large, alternate 
dusters. Cones large, erect, solitary, with closely ap- 
pressed scales ; seeds adhering to the base of their lacer- 
ated, membranous wings. Large, spreading- branched 
trees from southern Asia and northern Africa, Occasion- 
ally successfully grown from New York City southward. 

• Leaves 1 in. or less long 1, 2. 

* Leaves over 1 in. long, light glaucous -green 3. 




1. Cddnu Libjlni, Barr, (Cedar 
OP Lebanon.) Leaves ?^ to 1 in. 
long, aeuminate, needle-form, rigid, 
few in a fascicle, deep green in color. 
Cones 3 to 5 in. long, oval, obtuse, 
very persistent, grasish-brown in 
oolor; scales thin, truncate, slightly 
denticulate ; seeds quite large and 
irregular in form. A cultivated tree 
with wide-spreading, whorled, hori- 
zontal branches covered with rongh 
bark. Somewhat tender when young 
in the Middle States, but forming a 
grand tree in proper positions. 
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2. CddroB AtUnttca, Manetti. (Mt. 
Atlas, Sii-veb, ok Apbicam Cedar.) 
Leaves ^ to ^ in. long, mostly 
C7lindnc, straight, rigid, mncioa&te, 
crowded, and of a beantifol glaueoas- 
greeu color. Cones 2<^ to 3 in. long, 
ovate, glossy. This beautiful tree has 
been considered a silvery Tariety of 
Cedrus Libani. They are about alike 
in hardiness and in general form. 
Cedrus Atlantjoa has more slend^ 
branches, denser and more BUvery 
follc^e. Prom Africa. 




■Ai', 




3. Cddnu DeodJlra, Lindl. (Deo- 
dar OR Indian Cedar,) Leaves 1 to 
2 in. in length, 3- or usually 4-sided, 
rigid, acute, very numerous (about 20 
in a fascicle), bright green, covered 
with a glaucous bloom. Cones 4 to 5 
in. long, ovate, obtnse, very resinous, 
rich purple when young, aud brown 
when old; the scales separating from 
the axis at maturity. Seeds wedge- 
shaped, with targe, bright brown 
wings. A beautiful pyramidal tree, 
with graceful drooping branehes and 

light silvery foliage. Not hardy 
north of Philadelphia ; from India. 

Genus 98a. ASATTOAjtlA. 

Aranc&ria imbricilta, Pavon. 
(Chile Pink.) Leaves 1 to 2 in. 
long, ovate-lanceolate, sessile, ri- 
gid, acute, very persistent, closely 
overlapping, completely covering 
the thick stems, in whorls of 6 
to 8, deep glossy green ; branches 
horizontal, in whorls of 6 to 6, 
with ascending tips, covered with 
resinous, corky bark. Flowers di<»- 
A. imbrioUa. ciooa i cones (on only a portion of 
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the trees) large, ronDdiiili, about T in. in diameter, erect, solitary ; 
BeedB wedge-sbSiped, 1 to 2 in. long. A large, peculiar, beautiful, 
Qonioal tree, with much the appearance of a oactue ; not fitted to our 
climate, although a few specimens maj be found growing quite well 
near the coast south of Philadelphia. Prom the mountaina of ChUe. 

Qends 98, CTTNNINaHAMIA. 
A genus of but one species. The cone-scales are very 
small, but the bracts are large, thick, and serrate. 

Cunning'h&miai Sin^asia, R, Br. 
(CUNNiNeHAMiA.) LeaveH IJ^ to 2i^ 
in. long, flat, rigid, numerona, alter- 
nate, somewhat serrulate ; the leaf 
gradually increMes in width from 
the acute tip to the base, which is 
deourrent on the stem and about 
i^ in. wide. Conea 1 to 1!^ in. long, 
nearly globular, erect, very persis- 
tent, mostly clustered, sessile ; the 
scale is a mere transverse ridge, but 
the bract ia large and prominent, like 
a triangular-hastate, dilated leaf. A 
Tery handsome tree, from China, 
which does not succeed very well in this region except in protected 
situations. 

Gbntjs 100. SCIADflPITTS. 

Cones elliptical or cylindrical, large, obtuse. Leaves 
evergreen, somewhat flattened, arranged in distant whorls 
around the stems, and spreading in all directions. 

Sciaddpitys verticilUita, S. and Z. 
(Umbbella-pine.) Leaves 2 to 4 in. 
long, i in. wide, linear, obtuse, smooth, 
persistent, sessile, entire, in whorls of 30 
to 40 at the nodes and extremity of the 
branches. Cones 3 by 1>^ in. Scales 
wedge-shaped, corrugated, overlapping, 
coriaoeoue, persistent; bracts adherent, 
B. vBTtiBUliia. broad, and smooth. A beautiful, tall, 

conical, slow-growing tree, with the branches whorled. Recently in- 
troduced ; hardy in the New England States. 
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Gkkub 101. TAXdDimi. 

Leaves deciduous, spreading, in 2 rauks. Flowers mo- 
noecious on the same branch, the stamiuate ones in 
spiltes, and the pistillate ones in pairs below. Cones 
globular; the scales peltate, angular, thick, firmly closed 
till ripe, with 2 angular seeds under each. 

Tazddinm distichum, Bicbard. 
(SotiTHERN OR Bald Cypress.) Leaves 
deciduous, flat, lioeu, ^ to ^ in. long, ta 
2 rows on the slender brauobleta, forming 
feather-like spray ot a light green color. 
This whole aprftf usually falls oS in the 
autuma aa though a single leaf. Cones 
round, closed, hard, 1 ta. in diameter. A 
fine, tall (100 to 125 ft. high), slender, 
spire-shaped tree with a large, spread- 
ing, r^d tmak, 6 to 9 ft. thick, and 
T.iMWichoin. peculiar conical excrescences (called 

knees) growing up from Qte roote. 

Wild from Hsryland south, and 

cultivated and hardjinthe Bllddle 

and many of the Northern States. 
Var, pendulum, with horiaontal 

branches and drooping brauohlets, 

has the leaves but slightly spread- 
ing from the stems, especially 

when young. Very beautiful; hardy 

as far north as Uassachusetts. 

Vai. poidulniu. 



6£Nt;s 102. SEATTdlA. 

Flowers moncecious, terminal, 
solitary, eatMns nearly globular. 
Seeds winged, 3 to 5 under each 






1. Sequdia gig^tea, Torr. (Biqor 

Great Tree op Caliimjbnja.) Leaves 
on the ;oung shoots spreading, needle- 
shaped, sbarp.pointed, scattered spi- 
rally aronnd the branchlets ; finally 
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scale-Bhaped, overlapping, mostljappreased, witbgeueralljan scute 
apex, light green in oolor. Conea oval, 2 to 3 in. long, of about 25 
scales. The largest tree known, 300 ft. high, with a truok nearly 
30 ft. through, foond in California and oeeaBionally planted east, 
though with no great succeaa, as it is 
almost certain to die after a few jears. 



2. S«qu6ia sempdrvirens, Endl. 
(Redwood.) Leaves from !^ to 1 in. 
long, linear, smooth, 2-ranked, flat, 
acute, dark shining green, glaucous be- 
neath; branches numerous, horizontal, 
spreading. Cones 1 in. long, romidish, 
solitary, terminal; scales numerous, 
thick, rough, furnished with an obtuse 
point. A magnificent tree from Cali- 
fornia, where it grows 200 to 300 ft. 
high. In the East it can be kept alive 
but a few years even at Washington. 




GENna 103. THthfA. (Akbor-vit«.) 

Small, evergreen trees with flat, 2-ranked, fan-like spray 
and closely overlapping, small, appressed leaves of two 
shapes on different branchlets, one awl-shaped and acute, 
the other scale-like, usually blunt and close to the branch. 
FertUe catkins of few, overlapping scales fixed by the 
base; at maturity, dry and spreading. There are scores 
of named varieties of Arbor-vitse sold by the nurserymen 
under 3 different generic names, Thuya, Biota, and Thu- 
yopsis. There are but slight differences in these groups, 
and they will in this work be placed together under 
Thuya. Some that in popular language might well be 
called Arbor- vitee (the Retinosporas) will, because of the 
character of the fruit, be included in the next genus. 



* Scales of the cones pointless, thin, straight. (Thuya) I, 2. 

" Scales refleied and wedge-shaped. (Thuyopsis) .3. 

■ Scales thick, with horn-like tips. (Biota) 4. 
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1. Thftyft occident^liSiL. (Ambmoan 

Abbob-vit«. White Cedar.) Leaves 
in 4 rows on the 2-eiiged braneUets, hav- 
ing a Htrong aromatic odorwhen bruised. 
Cones oblong, ^ in. long, vitb few (6 to 
10) pointless scales. A small tree, 20 to 
50 ft. high, or in cultivation 1 to 50 ft. 
high, with pale, shreddy bark, and light, 
soft, but very durable wood. Wild north, 
and extensively cultivated throughout 
under more than a score of named vari- 
eties. Their names — aWa, aurea, glauea, 

amim, globosa, pyramidalis, pendula, etc — 

will give some idea of the variations in 

color, form, etc. 

2. Thilya gisontte, NutL (Giant Ab- 
BOR-TiT^.) Leaves scale-shaped, some 
what 4-sided, closely overlapping, sharp- 
pointed, slightly tuberculate on the back, 
cones more or less clustered and nearly '^ 
in. long. A very large and graceful tree, 
300 ft. high, with white, soft wood; from 
the Pacific yoaet ; introduced but not very 
successfully grown in the Atlantic States. 





3. TbiiyA dolabrUta, L. (Hatchbt- 
LK4VBB Arbor -TIT.E,) Leaves lai^, 
sometimes I4 in, long, very blnnt, in 4 
TOWS on the flattened spray. Cones quite 
small, ovate, sessile, with jagged edges; 
scales reflezed and wedge-form. A small 
conical tree with horizontal branches and 
drooping branchlets ; which, because of 
its large leaves (for an Arbor-vitce) and 
flexible branchlets, is quite unique and 
interesting. In shaded and moist places 
it has done quite welt as far north as 
New York. 



4. ThAya orientillie, L. [Eagtbrh or Chinese Arbor-vit^.) 
Leaves small, in 4 opposite rows, appressed, acute, on ttie numer- 
ons 2-odged branchlets. Cones large, roundish, with thick leathery 
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BcaleB having recurriDg, hom-like tips. 
Of thiB species there &re aa many vari- 
eties sold as of number one, and nearly 
the SEuue varietal names axe used; but 
it is not so good a species for genera) 
cultivation in this country, 

Var. fiagelliformis, Jaoq. (Weeping 
Arbor-vitfe), has very slender, elon- 
gated, weeping branches, curving 
gracefully to the ground. It is a beau- 
tiful variety, often cultivated (a single 
stem is shown in the figure). 




Genus 104. OHAMiECYFABIS. (Tbe Ctprebsgs.) 

Strong-scented, evergreen trees with very small, scaJe- 
like or somewhat awl-shaped, closely appressed (except 
in some cultivated varieties), overlapping leaves and 2- 
ranked branchlets, almost as in Thuya. Cones globular, 
with peltate, valvate scales, firmly closed till ripe; the 
scales thick and pointed at the center. 

' Native trees ; leaves light glaucous-green 1. 

• Cultivated trees from Wesi«m America; leaves dark green. (A.) 

A. No tubercle on the backs of the leaves 2. 

A. Usually a tubercle on the back , .3. 

* Cultivated small trees and shrubs from Japan (called Betiuos- 

1. Chameec^paris aphseroidea, Spach. (White Cbdar.) Leaves 
very small, triangular, awl-shaped, regularly 
and closely appressed in 4 rows, of a light 
glaucous-green color, often with a small 
gland on the back. Cones very small, ^ in. 
in diameter, of about 6 scales, clustered. 
Tree 30 to 90 (t. high, wild in low grounds 
throughout; abundant in Middle States. 
With reddish-white wood and slender, apread- 
ing and drooping sprays ; bark fibrous, ahred- 

0. nilueroideo. dy; sometimes cultivated. 

2. Cliamsac^pariB Nutkcfensis, Lambert, (Nootea Soukd Cy- 
press. ) Leaves only !j in. long, sharp-pointed, and closely ap- 
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pressed, of b very dark, rich green color; 
very Hlightlf glauoone, without tnbercleB 
on the bach. Cones small, globular, soli- 
tary, with a flue, whitish. bloom; 8oaleH4, 
rough and terminating in a sharp straight 
point. Tree 100 ft. high in Alaska, and 
would make a fine cultivated tree for 
this region if it could stand our hot, dry 



3. Chameec^aria lAwsoniiUia, Vatk. 

{Lawson's CTPRB88.) LeavoB smaU, deep 
green, with a whitiBh margin when young, 
forming with the twigs featbery-like, flat spray of a bloish-green 
color; leavsa usually with a gland on the back. Cones scarcely ^ 
in. in diameter, of S to 10 scales. A mag- 
nificent tree in California, and where it 
is hardy (in rather moist soil, New-York 
and south) it forms one of our best cul- 
tivated evergreens. The leading shoot 
when young is pendulous. 





' 4. Chameec^paris (Betindapora) ob- 

tiisa, Endl. (Japanese Arbor- vit^. ) 

Leaves scale-formed, obtuse, closely ap- 

pressed and very persistent. Cones of 

8 or 10 hard, light brown, wedge-shaped / 

Biiales, Beautiful small trees or generally 

shrubs (in this country), of a score of " "'w»nian.. 

named varieties of many colors and forms of plant and foliage. 
There are probably a number of species of Japanese and Chinese 
Cbamceeyparis (Betinospora), but till 
their size, hardiness, and origin have 
been more full} determined, it would 
be impossible to make an entirely 
satisfactory list for such a work 
as this Figures are given of the 
, so-called, species oultivat- 
I this country, under each of 
these, several varieties are sold by 
' the nurserymen The three twigs 
of Retinospora squarrosa were all 
taken from a single branch ; this 
shows how impossible it is to deter- 
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mine the varieties of species ; the twig at the left represents the 
true squarrosa ; the others, the partial return to the original. Most 
of the forms shown in the figures have purple, golden, silvery, and 
other colored varieties. 




Betinospora flllfbra. 





Betinoapora piatflnra. 



Betinospora squarrosa. 





Betinosporalfyoopoldes. 



BfOtinospora plumosa. 
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Genub lOB OBTPTOlcliBIA. 

A genus of evergreens containing only the following 

species : 

Oryptomteia JapAnica, Doc. (Ja- 

PanCedar,) Laavea about !^ in. long, 
' not flattened, but about equally 4-Bided, 
cnrred and tapering qnite gradually 
from the tip to the large, eessile base ; 
branches spreadiiig, mostly horizontal, 
with numerouH branehleta. Cones ^ 
to ^4 in in diameter, globular, termi- 
nal, seasile, very pereiBtent, with nu- 
merouB, loose, not overlapping soales. 
A beautiful tree from Japan, 50 to 100 
ft. high. Not very auocBBafully grown 
in our climate. North of Waahiugton, 

D. C, it needs a sheltered position, and should have a deep, but not 

very rich soil. 

Genus 106. JXTNlPEBTJS. 

Leaves evergreen, awl-shaped or scale-like, rigid, often 
of two shapes on the same plant. Spray not 2-ranked. 
Flowers usually dioecious. Fertile catkins rounded, of 3 to 
6 fleshy, coalescent scales, forming in fruit a bluish-black 
berry with a whitish bloom, hut found on only a portion 
of the plants. 




G. JaptelOB. 



1. JuniperuBCommilnis, I^. (Cou- 
MON Juniper.) Leaves rather long, 
l^ in., linear, awl-ahaped, in whorls 
of threes, prickly-pointed, upper sur- 
face glaueo US-white, under surface 
bright green. Fruit globular, i^ in. 
or more in diameter, darlc purple 
when ripe, covered with light-colored 
bloom. A shrub or amall tree with 
spreading or pendulous branches ; 
n dry, sterile soils. There 
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are a great many Tarietiea of tMs species in cultivation, but few of 
them grow tall enougli to be considered trees. 

Var, Sibemica (Irish Juniper) grows erect like a column. Var. 
Alpina is a low creeping plant. Var. hemispherica is almost like a 
half-sphere Ifiug on the ground. 

2. Junlperue Tirg;ini4na, L. (Bed Cesar.) 
Leaves very small and numerous, scaJe-like 
the older branches, but awl-shaped and soi 
what spreading on the young shoots ; dark 
green. Fruit small, i in., abundant on 
pistillate plants, dark purple and covered with 
fine, glaucous bloom. Trees from 20 to 80 ft, 
high (sometimes only shrubs), with mostly ' 
borisontal branches, thin, scaling bark, dense 
habit of growth, and dark foliage. Wood 
light, fine-grained, durable ; the heart-wood of a handsome dark red 
color. Wild throughout; several varieties are found in cultivation. 
Many other species from China, Japan, California, etc., are occasion- 
ally cultivated, bnt few are large enough to be called trees, and 
those that are large enongh are not of sufficient importance to need 
specific notice. 

Genus 107. tAxus. 

Leaves evergreen, flat, linear, mucronate, rigid, scat- 
tered, appearing more or less 2-ranked. Fertile flowers 
and the fruit solitary ; the fruit, a nut-like seed in a cup- 
shaped, fleshy portion formed from a disk ; red. 








Tcizus baocflta, L. (Common En- X'- (lfc*i- 
ROPBAN Yew.) Leaves evergreen, ! 
ranked, crowded, linear, flat, curved, 
acute. Fruit a nut-like seed within a - 
cup Jj iu. in diameter ; red when ripe 
in the autumn. As this species is 
somewhat diacious, a portion of the 
plants will be without fruit. A widely 
spreading shrub rather than a tree, 
extensively cultivated under nearly a 
score of named varieties. Wa have 
a closely related wild species, T&zoe 
Cauaddnaie (The Ground-heulock), 
which is merely a low a trailing bush. 
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Genus 107a. TOBIliiTA. 

The Torreyas are mucb like 
the YewB bnt their leaves have 
two longitudinal lines, and a re- 
markably disagreeable odor when 
burned or bruised. Torrfeya 
t&xifolia, Ani.,Eroa) Florida, and 
Torr^ya Calif 6riucB., Torr., from 
California havebeen often plant- 
ed. They form small trees, but 
probably eannot be grown sue- 
cesafully in the region. The fig- 
ure shows a twig of T. taxifolia. 



Gbhus 107b. CBPHALOTAxTJS. 



CephalotAzus Fortfinii, Hook., 
does not form a tree in this section, 
but a wide- spreading bush growing 
sometimes to the height of 10 ft., and 
spreading over a spot 15 ft. wide. 
Leaves flat, with the midrib forming 
a distinct ridge on both sides, linear, 
sometimes over2 in. long, glossy green 
on the upper side, slightly whitened 
beneath. Fruit very large, I in. or 
more long, elliptical, with a single, 
thin-shelled nut-like seed covered with 
purplish, pulpy, thin flesh. Branches 
spreading, drooping long slender ; 
buds small d w th many sharp- 

pointed, o 1 pp ng al 3 ; twigs 
green, som what g ed Prom 
Japan ; ab ut ha dy n N w Jersey. 




Gekus 108. PODOCAbPUS. 

Leaves one-nerved, opposite, alternate, or scattered, 
linear or oblong. Flowers axillary and mostly ditecions; 
fruit drupe-like, with a bony-coated stone. 
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FodocArpuB Japdnica, Sieb. 
(Japan Podocabpus.) Leaves 

alteraate, crowded, flat, linear- 
lanceolate, elongated, quite 
abarp-pointed, narrowed to a 
short though diHtinot petiole, and 
continued down the stem by two 
ridges ; leaTOB not 2-ranked, 
large, 4 to 8 in. long and % in. 
wide wlien growing in perfec- 
tion; in specimens grown in this 
region, 3 to 5 in. long and % in. 
wide; midrib forms a ridge on both sides; upper side dark glossj 
green ; lower side with two broad whitish lines. A beautiful, erect- 
growing, small tree; from Japan; about hardy in central New Jer- 
sey; needs some protection in Massachusetts. 

Genijs 100. SAUBBtTBIA. 

Leaves broad, simple, alternate, stipulate, deciduous, 
deeply cut or lobed at the apex, alike on both surfaces, 
with long petioles. Flowers dioecious; staminate ones 
in catkins, pistillate ones either 
solitary or in clusters of a few 
Fruit a nut with a drupa^ 
ceous covering. 

SaUsbftiift adiantifoUo, Sm. (Gink- 
go Tree.) Leaves parallel-veined, fan- 
shaped, with irregular lobes at the end, 
thick, leathery, with uo midrib. Fruit 
globnlar or ovate, I in. long, on long, 
slender stems. A very peculiar and 
beautiful large tree, 50 to 100 (t. high; 
from Japan. Hardy throughout, and 
should be more extensively cultivated 




GLOSSARY OP BOTANICAL TERMS 

AND 

INDEX TO PART I. 

The numbers refer to the pages where the illustrations appear or where 
fuller definitions of the words are given. 

Abortive, Defective or barren ; not producing seeds. 

Abrupt base of leafy 21. 

Abruptly pinnate. Pinnate, without an odd leaflet at the end ; even- 
pinnate, 20. 

Acerose, Slender ; needle-shaped, 20. 

Acorn, 27. 

Acuminate, Taper-pointed, 22. 

Acute, Terminating in a well-deflned angle, usually less than a 
right angle, 22. 

Adventitious buds, 31. 

Alternate, Not opposite each other ; as the leaves of a stem when 
arranged one after the other along the branch, 18. 

Angidated, Edge with such sudden bends as to form angles. 

Annual layer of wood, 13. 

Anther, The essential part of a stamen of a flower; the part which 
contains the pollen, 24. 

Apetalous, Said of a flower which has no corolla, 25. 

Apex, The point or summit, as the point of a leaf. 

Apple-pome. A fruit like the apple, with seeds in horny cells, 27. 

Appressed. Pressed close to the stem or other part, 19. 

Ariled, Seed with a somewhat membranous appendage, sometimes 
surrounding it, and attached to one end. 

Aromatic, With an agreeable odor. 

Arrangement of flowers, 26 ; of leaves, 18. 

Astringent. That which contracts or draws together muscular 
fiber; the opposite of laxative. 

Auriculate. Furnished with ear-shaped appendages, 21. 

Awl-shaped, Like a shoemaker's curved awl ; subulate, 21. 

Awned. Furnished with a bristle-shaped appendage, 22. 

Axil. The angle between the leafstalk and the twig, 14. 

Axillary, Situated in the axil ; as a bud, branch, or flower-cluster 
when in the axil of a leaf, 14, 26, 30. 
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Baric, 12. 

Bases of leaves, 21. 

Berry, Used in this work to include any soft, juicy fruit with sev- 
eral (at least more than one), readily separated seeds buried in the 
mass, 27. 

Bipinnate, Twice-pinnate, 20, 

Bladdery, Swollen out and filled with air. 

Blade, The thin, spreading portion, as of a leaf, 19. 

Bract, A more or less modified leaf belonging to a flower or fruit ; 
usually a small leaf in the axil of which the separate flower of a 
cluster grows, 28. 

Branch, A shoot or stem of a plant, 11. 

Branching, general plan of, 29. 

Branchlet, A small branch. 

Bristle-pointed, Ending in a stiff, roundish hair, 22. 

Bud, Undeveloped branch or flower, 30 ; forms of, 32 ; bud-scales, 31. 

Bur. Rough-prickly covering of the seeds or fruit, 27. 

Bicsh. A shrub, 11. 

Calyx, The outer leafy part of a flower, 24. 

Canescent, With a silvery appearance, 23. 

Capsule. A dry, pod-like fruit which has either more than one 
cell, or, if of one cell, not such a pod as that of the pea with the 
seeds fastened on one side on a single line, 28. 

Carpel, That part of a fruit which is formed of a simple pistil, or 
one member of a compound pistil ; often shown by a single seed- 
bearing line or part. A fruit has as many carpels as it has seed- 
bearing lines on its outer walls, or as it had stigmas when it was a 
pistil, or as it had leaves at its origin. 

Catkin, A scaly, usually slender and pendent cluster of flowers, 
26, 28. 

Ciliate. Fringed with hairs along its edge. 

Cleft, Cut to about the middle, 22. 

Cluster, Any grouping of flowers or fruit on a plant, so that more 
than one is found in the axil of a leaf, or at the end of a stem, 26. 

Complete, Having all the parts belonging to an organ ; a complete 
leaf has blade, leafstalk, and stipules, 19; a complete flower has 
calyx, corolla, stamen, and pistil, 24. 

Compound, Composed of more than one similar part united into a 
whole ; a compound leaf has more than one blade, 19. 

Conduplicate. Folded on itself lengthwise, 33. 

Cone. A hard, scaly fruit, as that of a pine-tree, 28. 

Conical, With a circular base and sloping sides gradually tapering 
to a point; more slender than pyramidal. 
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Convolute. In a leaf, the complete rolling from edge to edge, 34. 

Cordate, Heart-shaped, the stem and point at opposite ends, 21. 

Co'i'iaceous. Leathery in texture or substance. 

Corolla. The inner, usually the bright-colored, row of floral 
leaves, often grown together, 24. 

Corymb, A flat-topped or rounded flower-cluster ; in a strict use 
it is applied only to such clusters when the central flower does not 
bloom first. See cyme, 26. 

Crenate. Edge notched with rounded teeth, 22. 

Crenulate. Finely crenated, 22. 

Crisped. Having an undulated or feurled edge. 

Cross-section of wood, 35. 

Cuneate. Wedge-shaped, 21. 

Cylindric. With an elongated, rounded body of uniform diameter. 

Cyme. A flajb-topped flower-cluster, the central flower blooming 
first, 26. 

Beciduous. Falling off; said of leaves when they fall in autumn, 
and of floral leaves when they fall before the fruit forms, 23. 

Decurrent leaf. A leaf which extends down the stem below the 
point of fastening. 

Definite annual growth^ 29. 

Dehiscence, The regular splitting open of fruits, anthers, etc. 

Dehiscent. Opening in a regular way, 27, 28. 

Deliquescenty 16, 29. 

Deltoid, Triangular, 21. 

Dentate, Edge notched, with the teeth angular and pointing out- 
ward, 22. 

Denticulate. Minutely dentate. 

Dichotomous, Forking regularly by twos, as the branches of the 
Lilac. 

Dilated. Spreading out ; expanding in all directions. 

DicBcious, With stamens and pistils on different plants, 25. 

Distichous, Two-ranked ; spreading on opposite sides in one plane ; 
as leaves, 18 ; or branches, 19. 

Divergent, Spreading apart. 

Divided, Separated almost to the base or midrib, 23. 

Drupe. A fleshy fruit with a single bony stone. In this book 
applied to all fruits which, usually juicy, have a single seed, 
even if not bony, or a bony stone, even if the stone has several 
seeds, 27. 

Dry drupe. Used when the material surrounding the stone is but 
slightly fleshy, 27. 

Duration of leaves, 23. 
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Elliptical. HaviDg tlie form of an elongated oval, 20. 

• 

Emarginate. With a notched tip, 22. 

Endogenotts. Inside-growing; growing throughout the substance 
of the stem, 12. 

Entire. With an even edge ; not notched, 22. 

Enveloping organs. In a flower, the calyx and corolla which cover 
the stamens and pistil, 25. 

Essential organs. In a flower, the organs needed to produce seeds ; 
the stamens and pistil, 25. 

Evergreen, Retaining the leaves (in a more or less green condition) 
through the winter and till new ones appear, 23. 

Exmirrent, With the trunk continued to the top of the tree, 16, 29. 

Exogenous, Outside-growing; growing by annual layers near the 
surface, 11. 

Exserted, Projecting beyond an envelope, as the stamens from a 
corolla, or the bracts beyond the scales of a cone, 28. 

ExsUpulate. Without stipules, 19. 

Extra-axillary huds, 30. 

Fasciculated, In clusters or fascicles, 18w 

Feather-veined. With the veins of a leaf all springing from the 
sides of the midrib, 20. 

Fibrous, Composed of fine threads or fibers. 

Filament, The stalk of a stamen, 24 ; any thread-like body. 

Flowering. Having flowers. 

Flowers, 24 ; clusters of, 26 ; kinds of, 25. 

Folding of leaves in the bud, 33. 

Foliaceous. Like a leaf in texture or appearance. 

Footstalk, The stem of a leaf (petiole), or the stem of a flower 
(peduncle). 

Forms of leaves, 20. 

Fruit, 24, 26. 

Gamopetalous. Same as monopetalous, 25. 

Glabrous, Having a smooth surface; free from hairs, bristles, or 
any pubescence, 23. 

Glands. Small cellular organs which secrete oily, aromatic, or 
other products. They are sometimes sunk in the leaves, etc., as on 
the Prickly-ash; sometimes on the surface as small projections: 
sometimes on the ends of hairs. The word is also used to indicate 
small swellings, whether there is a secretion or not. 

Glandular, Having glands. Glandular-hairy. With glandular- 
tipped hairs, 23. 

Glaucous. Covered with a fine white powder that rubs off, 23. 
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Globose, Spherical in form. Globular, Nearly globose. 
Glutinous, Covered with a sticky gum. 

Hairy, Having rather long hairs, 23. 

Halberd-shapedf 21. 

Head, A compact, rounded cluster of flowers or fruit, 26. 

Heart-shaped, Ovate, with a notched base ; cordate, 21. 

Heart-wood, 13. 

Herbaceous, Without woody substance in the stem ; like an herb ; 
soft and leaf -like. 

Hybrid, An intermediate form of plant between two nearly related 
species ; formed by the action of the pollen of one upon the pistil of 
the other. 

Imbricated, Overlapping one another like the shingles on a roof, • 
28. 

Incised, Irregularly and deeply cut, as the edge of a leaf. 

Incurved, Gradually curving inward. 

Indefinite annual growth, 30. 

Indehiscent. Not splitting open. 

Inflsxed. Bent inward, 33. 

Involucre, A whorl or set of bracts around a flower, a cluster of 
flowers, or fruit, 27. 

Involute, Rolled inward from the edges, 34. 

Irregular, Said of a flower which has its coroUa of different sized, 
shaped, or colored pieces, 25. 

Kernel, The substance contained within the shell of a nut or the 
stone of a fruit. 

Key, A fruit furnished with a wing, or leaf -like expansion, 28. 

Kidney-shaped, Broadly heart-shaped, with the apex and basal 
notch somewhat rounded. 

Lacerated, With a margin irregularly notched or apparently torn. 

Laciniate, Cut into narrow lobes ; slashed. 

Lance-shaped, Lanceolate, Like a lance-head in shape, 21. 

Leaf, 17 ; arrangement of leaves, 18 ; bases of, 21 ; forms of, 20 ; 
kinds of, 19; margins of, 22; parts of, 19; points of, 22; veining, 19. 

Leaflet, A separate blade of a compound leaf, 20. 

Leafstalk, The stem of a leaf ; petiole, 19. 

Legume, A pea-like pod, 28. 

Lensform, Lenticular, Thickest in the center, with the edges some- 
what sharp ; like a double-convex lens. 

Linear. Long and narrow, with the edges about parallel, 20. 
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Lobe, The separate, projectiDg parts of an irregularly edged leaf 
if few in number, 22. 
Lobed. Haying lobes along the margin, 22. 

Margin of leaves^ 22. 

Medullary rays, 13. 

Membranous, Thin and rather soft, and more or less translucent, 23. 

Midrib. The central or main rib of a leaf, 19. 

Moncedous, With both pistillate and staminate flowers on the 
same plant, 25. 

Monopetalous, With the corolla more or less grown together at the 
base ; gamopetalous, 25. 

Mucronate. Tipped with a short abrupt point, 22. 

Multiple rootSj 9. 

Nerved, Parallel-veined, as the leaves of some trees, 20. 
Netted-veined. With branching veins, forming a network as in the 
leaves of most of our trees, 20. 
Node, The part of a stem to which a leaf is attached, 18. 
Nut, A hard, unsplitting, usually one-seeded fruit, 27. 
Nutlet, A small nut. 

Obcordate, Heart-shaped, with the stem at the pointed end, 21, 22. 

Oblanceolate, Lanceolate, with the stem at the more pointed end, 21. 

Oblong, Two to four times as long as wide, with the sides some- 
what parallel, 20. 

Oblique, Applied to leaves when the sides are unequal, 21. 

Obovate, A reversed ovate, 21. 

Obovoid. A reversed ovoid; an egg form, with stem at the smaller 
end. 

Obscurely, Not distinctly ; usually needing a magnifying-glass to 
determine. 

Obtuse, Blunt or rounded at tip, 22. 

Obvolute, 34. 

Odd-pinnate, Pinnate, with an end leaflet, 20. 

Once-pinnate, A compound leaf, with but a single series of leaflets 
along the central stem, 19. 

Opposite. With two leaves on opposite sides of a stem at a node, 18. 

Orbicular, Circular in outline, 20. 

Oval, Broadly elliptical, 20. 

Ovary, The part of the pistil of a flower containing the ovules or 
future seeds. 

Ovate, Shaped like a section of an eggj with the broader end near 
the stem, 21. 
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Overlapping. One piece spreading over another. 

Ovoid. Ovate or oval in a solid form, like an egg. 

Ovules. The parts within the ovary which may form seeds, 25. 

Palmate. A compound leaf, with the leaflets all starting from the 
end of the petiole, 19. 

Palmately lohed, 22. 

Palmately veined. With three or more main ribs, or veins of a leaf, 
starting from the base, 20. 

Panicle, An open, much branched cluster of flowers or fruit, 26. 

Pappus. The down, hairs, or teeth on the end of the fruit in Com- 
positflB, as the thistle-down. 

Parallel-Reined. With the veins of the leaf parallel; nerved, 20. 

Parted, Edge of a blade separated three fourths of the distance 
to the base or midrib, 23. 

Pedicel, The stem of each flower of a cluster, 26. 

Peduncle. The stem of a solitary flower, or the main stem of a 
cluster, 26. 

Pellucid. Almost or quite transparent. 

Peltate. Applied to a leaf or other part when the stem or stalk is 
attached within the margin on the side. 

Pendent. Hanging downward, 28. 

Pendulous. Hanging or drooping. 

Perfect. Said of a flower with both stamen and pistil, 25. 

Petal. A leaf of the corolla of a flower, 25. 

Petiole, The stalk or stem of a leaf, 19. 

Petiolate. Said of a leaf which has a stem, 20. 

PinncB, The first divisions of a bipinnate or tripinnate leaf. 

Pinnate leaf, A compound leaf with the leaflets arranged along the 
sides of the stem, 19. 

Pinnately lohed, 22 ; Pinnate^eined, 20. 

PinnaUfid. A leaf deeply notched along the sides in a pinnate 
manner, 23. 

Pistil. The central essential organ of a flower, 25. 

Pistillate. A flower with pistil but no stamens, 25. 

Pith, 12. 

Plicate. Folded like a fan, 34. 

Pod. A dry dehiscent fruit like that of the pea, 28. 

Points of leaves, 22. 

Pollarding trees, 31. 

Pollen, The dust or fertilizing material contained in the anther, 24. 

Polypetalous. Having a corolla of separate petals, 25. 

Pome. An apple-like fruit with the seeds in homy cells, 27. 

Preparation of a collection^ 35. 

14 
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Pressing plants, 36. 

PricMes. Sharp, spine-like elevations on the bark, leaf or fruit, 28. 

Primary root, 10. 

Pubescent. Hairy or downy, especially with fine soft hairs or 
pubescence, 23. 

Pulp, The soft flesh of such fruits as the apple or cherry. 

Punctate. With translucent glands, 23. 

Pyramidal. With sloping sides like a pyramid, but with a circular 
base; broad-conical. 

Bacems, A flower-cluster with one-flowered stems arranged along 
the peduncle, 26. 

Badial section of wood, 35. 

Radiating ribs. The ribs of a leaf when several start together at or 
near the base. A leaf having such ribs is said to be radiately or 
palmately veined, 20. 

Rapier-shaped. Narrow, pointed, and curved like a sword. 

Recurved or reflexed. Bent backward, 28. 

Regular, Said of a flower which has its enveloping organs alike on 
all sides, 25. 

Repand. Wavy-margined, 22. 

Retuse. With a slightly notched tip, 22. 

Revolute. Rolled backward, as the edges of many leaves, 22, 34. 

Ribbed, With prominent ribs, often somewhat parallel. 

Ribs, The strong veins of a leaf, 19. 

Root, 9. 

Rugous, Having an irregularly ridged surface, 23. 

Samara, A winged fruit ; a key fruit, 28. 
Sap-wood, 13. 

Scabrous. Rough or harsh to the touch, 23. 
Scale-shaped, 21. 

Scarious, Thin, dry, and membranous, 23, 
Scattered leaves, 18. 
Secondary roots, 10. 
Section of wood, 35. 

Seedling. A young plant raised from a seed. 
Seeds, 25. 

Sepal. A division of a calyx, 25. 

Serrate. Having a notched edge, with the teeth pointing for- 
ward, 22. 
Serration. A tooth of a serrated edge. 
Serrulate. Finely serrate, 22. 
Sessile, Without stem ; sessile leaf, 20 ; sessile flower, 26. 
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Sheath. A tubular envelope. 

Shoot. A branch. 

Shrub. A bush-like plant ; one branching from near the base, 11. 

Silver grain. Medullary rays, 13, 36. 

Simple leaf. One with but a single blade, 19. 

Sinuate, With a margin strongly wavy, 22. 

Sinuation. One of the waves of a sinuate edge. 

Spatulate. Gradually narrowed downward from a rounded tip. 

Spike. An elongated cluster of flowers with the separate blossoms 
about sessile. 

Spine. A sharp, rigid outgrowth from the wood of a stem ; some- 
times applied to sharp points not so deeply seated which should be 
considered as prickles, 28. 

Spinescent or spiny. Having spines, 22, 23. 

Spray. A collection of small shoots or branches of a plant. 

Stamen. One of the pollen-bearing or fertilizing parts of a 
flower, 24. 

Staminate. Said of flowers which have stamens but no pistil, 25. 

Stellate. Branching, star-like. 

Stems and branches^ 11. 

Stipules. Small blades at the base of a leafstalk, 19. 

Straight-veined. Feather-veined with the veins straight and 
parallel, 19. 

Striate, Marked with fine longitudinal lines or ridges. 

Sub. A prefix applied to many botanical terms, and indicating 
nearly. 

Subulate. Awl-shaped, 21. 

Succulent. Thick and fleshy, 23. 

Suckers, Shoots from a subterranean part of a plant. 

Surface of leaves and fruity 23. 

Tangential section of wood, 35. 

Tapering. Gradually pointed ; gradually narrowed, 21. 

Tap-root. A simple root with a stout tapering body, 9. 

Terete. Cylindrio, but tapering as the twigs of a tree. 

Terminal. Belonging to the extremity of a branch, as a terminal 
budj 14 ; or terminal flower-cluster, 26. 

Texture of leaves, 23. 

Thyrsus. A compact, much-branched flower- or fruit-cluster, 26. 

Tomentose. Covered with matted, woolly hairs, 23. 

Toothed, With teeth or short projections. 

Tree. A plant with a woody trunk which does not branch near the 
ground, 11. 

Truncate. With a square end as though cut off, 22, 
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Twice-pinnate, Applied to a leaf which is twice divided in a pin- 
nate manner, 20. 

Ticice-serrate, 22. Twice-crenate, 22. 

Two-ranked. Applied to leaves when they are flattened out in two 
ranks on opposite sides of a stem, 18 ; also applied to spray when it 
branches out in one plane, 19. 

Umbel, A cluster of flowers or fruit having stems of about equal 
length, and starting from the same point, 26. 
Umbellate, Like an umbel. 

Valvate, Touching edge to edge, 28. 

Veining of leaves^ 19. 

Veinlets, The most minute framework of a leaf, 19. 

Veins, The smaller lines of the framework of a leaf, 19. 

Wedge-sluiped. Shaped like a wedge ; cuneate, 21. 
Whorl, In a circle aroimd the stem, as the leaves of a plant, 18. 
Wings. A blade or leaf -like expansion bordering a part, as a fruit 
or stem, 28. 

Winged. With wing-like membranes. 
Winter study of trees, 29. 
Wood, 12. 
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Abele-tree, 168. 
Abies, 183-186. 
Acanthopanax, 110. 
Acer, 84-88. 

Acuminate-leaved Clethra, 117. 
^sculus, 81-83. 
African Cedar, 190. 
Ailanthus, 76. 
Albizzia, 96. 
Alcock's Spruce, 181. 
Alder, 147, 148. 
Alleghany Plum, 98. 
Alnus, 147, 148. 
Alternate-leaved Cornel, 112. 
Amelanchier, 107. 
AnacardiacesB, 89. 
Angelica-tree, 109. 
AngiospermsB, 62. 
AnonacesB, 68. 
Apple, 101. 
Aralia, 109, 110. 
AraliacesB, 109. 
Araucaria, 190. 
Arbor-vit83, American, 194. 

Chinese, 194. 

Eastern, 194. 

Giant, 194. 

Hatchet-leaved, 194. 

Japanese, 196. 

Weeping, 195. 
Arrow-wood, 114. 
Ash, Black, 124. 

Blue, 124. 

European, 124. 

Flowering, 125. 

Green, 123. 

Red, 123. 



Ash, Water, 124. 

Weeping, 125. 

White, 123. 
Ash-colored Willow, 167. 
Ash-leaved Maple, 89. 
Asimina, 68. 
Aspen, 168. 
Austrian Pine, 175. 

Baccharis, 115. 
Bald Cypress, 192. 
Balm of Gilead, 170. 
Balsam-fir, 183, 184. 
Balsam-poplar, 170. 
Barren Oak, 158. 
Bartram's Oak, 152. 
Basket-oak, 154. 
Basswood, 72. 
Bay, Red, 130. 
Bay Willow, 164, 165. 
Beaked Hazelnut, 149. 
Beaked Willow, 166. 
Bean-trefoil Tree, 92. 
Bear Scrub Oak, 157. 
Beech, American, 161. 

Blue, 151. 

Cut-leaved, 161. 

European, 161. 

Purple, 161. 

Silver Variegated, 161. 

Water, 151. 
Benjamin-bush, 131. 
Betula, 144-147. 
Bhotan Pine, 172. 
BignoniacesB, 127. 
Bignonia Family, 127. 
Big Shellbark, 142. 
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Big Tree of California, 192. 

Bilsted, 108. 

Biota, 193. 

Birch, American White, 145. 

Black, 146. 

Canoe, 145. 

Cherry, 146. 

Cut-leaved, 146. 

European White, 146. 

Gray, 145, 146. 

Hairy-leaved, 146. 

Paper, 145. 

Purple-leaved, 146. 

Pyramidal, 146. 

Red, 147. 

River, 147. 

Sweet, 146. 

Weeping, 146. 

Yellow, 146^ 
Bird-cherry, 99, 100. 
Bittemut, 143. 
BixinesB, 67. 
Black Ash, 124. 

Birch, 146. 

Cherry, 99. 

Gum, 112. 

Haw, 114. 

Hawthorn, 106. 

Oak, 156, 158. 

Pine, 175. 

Poplar, 170. 

Scrub Oak, 157. 

Spruce, 179. 

Sugar-maple, 86. 

Walnut, 141. 

Willow, 163. 
Blackthorn, 98. 
Blue Ash, 124. 

Beech, 151. 
Bog Willow, 166. 
Bow-wood, 137. 
Box Elder, 89. 

White Oak, 153. 
Boxwood, 133. 



Bristly Locust, 94. 
Brittle Willow, 163. 
Broom-hickory, 143. 
Buckeye, 82, 83. 
Buckthorn, California, 80. 

Carolina, 79. 

Common, 79. 

Southern, 119. 

Woolly-leaved, 118. 
Buckthorn Family, 79. 
Buffalo-berry, 132. 
Bullace Plum, 98. 
Bumelia, 118, 119. 
Burning-bush, 78. 
Bur-oak, 153. 
Butternut, 140. 
Buttonwood, 139. 
Buxus, 132, 133. 

Calico-bush, 116. 
California Buckthorn, 80. 

Maple, 86. 
Camellia Family, 69. 
Canoe Birch, 145. 
Caprifoliacete, 113. 
Caragana, 92. 
Carolina Buckthorn, 79. 

Poplar, 169. 
Carpinus, 150, 151. 
Carya, 141-144. 
Cashew Family, 89. 
Castanea, 159, 160. 
Catalpa, 128, 129. 
Caucasian Planer-tree, 136. 
Cedar, African, 190. 

Deodar, 190. 

Indian, 190. 

Japan, 198. 

Lebanon, 189. 

Mt. Atlas, 190. 

Red, 199. 

Silver, 190. 

White, 194, 195. 
Cedrela, 76. 
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Cedrus, 189, 190. 
CelastracesB, 78. 
Celtis, 136, 137. 
Cembra Pine, 173. 
Cephalonian Silver Fir, 185. 
Cephalotaxus, 200. 
Cercidiphyllum, 67. 
Cercis, 94. 
Chaste-tree, 130. 
Cherry, 99, 100. 
Cherry Birch, 146. 
Cherry, Cornelian, 111. 
Chestnut, 160. 
Chestnut-oak, 154, 155. 
Chickasaw Plum, 98. 
ChUe Pine, 190. 
China-tree, 75. 
Chinese Arbor-vitsa, 194. 

Cedrela, 76. 

Cork-tree, 74. 

Honey-locust, 96. 

Parasol, 72. 

Sumac, 91. 

White Magnolia, 65. 
Chinquapin, 160. 
Chionanthes, 126. 
Choke-cherry, 100. 
Cilician SUver Fir, 186. 
Cladrastis, 93. 
Clammy Locust, 94. 
Clerodendron, 129. 
Clethra, 117, 118. 
Club, HerculesS 109. 
Cockspur Thorn, 104. 
Coffee-tree, Kentucky, 95. 
Colchicum-leaved Maple, 87. 
Compo8it89, 115. 
ConifersB, 170. 
Cork-bark Maple, 87. 
Cork Elm, 134. 
Cork-tree, Chinese, 74. 
Cornacete, 110. 
Cornel, 111, 112. 
Cornelian Cherry, 111, 



Comus, 110-112. 
Corsican Pine, 175. 
Corylus, 149. 
Cottonwood, 169. 
Cow-oak, 154. 
Crab -apple, 101, 
Crack-willow, 163. 
Cranberry-tree, 114. 
Crape-myrtle, 109. 
Crat83gus, 103-106. 
Crisped-leaved Elm, 134. 
Cryptomeria, 198. 
Cucumber-tree, 63. 
Cunninghamia, 191. 
Cupulifer89, 144. 
Custard-apple Family, 68. 
Cut-leaved Birch, 146. 

Alder, 148. 
Cypress, Bald, 192. 

Lawson's, 196. 

Nootka Sound, 195. 

Southern, 192. 

Dahoon Holly, 77. 
Date-plum, 120. 
Deodar Cedar, 190. 
Devil-wood, 125. 
Diospyros, 119, 120. 
Dogwood, Flowering, 111. 

Poison, 90. 
Dotted-fruited Hawthorn, 106. 
Double Spruce, 179. 
Downy-leaved Poplar, 169. 
Dwarf Chestnut-oak, 155. 
Dwarf Mountain Sumac, 90. 

Ear-leaved Umbrella-tree, 64. 
Eastern Spruce, 181. 
EbenaceeB, 119. 
Ebony Family, 119. 
ElaeagnacesB, 131. 
Elseagnus, 131, 132. 
Elder-leaved Mountain Ash, 102. 
Elder, Poison, 90. 
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Elm, American, 135. 

Cork, 134. 

Crisped-leaved, 134. 

English, 134. 

Field, 134. 

Eiaka, 136. 

Red, 134. 

Rock, 134. 

Scotch, 134. 

Slippery, 134. 

Wahoo, 135. 

Weeping, 134. 

White, 135. 

White-margined, 134. 

Winged, 135. 

Witch, 134. 
English Elm, 134. 

Cherry, 99. 

Hawthorn, 104. 

Maple, 87. 

Oak, 158. 

Walnut, 141. 
EricacesB, 116. 
Euonymus, 78, 79. 
EuphorbiacesB, 132. 

Fagus, 160, 161. 
Fate-tree, 129. 
Field Elm, 134. 
Figwort Family, 127. 
Filbert, 149. 
Fir, Balsam, 183, 184. 

Cephalonian Silver, 185. 

Cilician Silver, 186. 

European Silver, 187. 

Eraser's Balsam, 184. 

Great Silver, 185. 

Japan Silver, 184. 

Noble Silver, 187. 

Nordmann's Silver, 184. 

Pinsapo, 186. 

Scotch, 177. 

Siberian Silver, 185. 

Silver, 184-187. 



Fir, Southern Balsam, 184. 

White, 186. 
Flowering Ash, 125. 

Dogwood, 111. 
Four-winged Silverbell Tree, 

121. 
Eraser's Balsam-fir, 184. 
Fraxinus, 122-125. 
French Tamarisk, 69. 
Fringe-tree, 126. 

Garden Plum, 99. 

Red Cherry, 99. 
Garland Crab-apple, 101. 
Giant Arbor-vit89, 194. 

Tree Lilac, 126. 
Ginkgo-tree, 201. 
Gleditschia, 95. 
Goat-willow, 166. 
Golden-chain, 92. 
Golden Larch, 189. 
Gordonia, 70. 
Gray Birch, 145, 146. 

Pine, 178. 

Willow, 167. 
Great Laurel, 117. 
Great-leaved Magnolia, 64. 
Great Silver Fir, 185. 

Tree of California, 192. 
Green Ash, 123. 
Groundsel-tree, 115. 
Gum, Black, 112. 

Sour, 112, 113. 

Sweet, 108. 
Gymnocladus, 94. 
GymnospermeB, 170. 

Hackberry, 136. 
Hackmatack, 188. 
Halesia, 121. 
Hamamelideae, 107. 
Hamamelis, 107. 
Hatchet-leaved Arbor-vitaB, 194. 
Haw, Black, 114. 
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Haw, Summer, 106. 

Yellow, 106. 
Hawthorn, Black, 106. 

Dotted-fruited, 106. 

English, 104. 

Pear, 106. 

Tall, 105. 
Hazel, 149. 
Hazelnut, 149. 
Heart-leaved Alder, 148. 

Willow, 165. 
Heath Family, 116. 
Heavy-wooded Pine, 174. 
Hemlock, Common, 182. 

Ground, 199. 

Japan, 182. 

Mountain, 182. 
Hercules'-Club, 109. 
Hibiscus, 71. 
Hickory, Big Shellbark, 142. 

Broom, 143. 

Shagbark, 142. 

Shellbark, 142. 

Swamp, 143. 

White-heart, 142. 
Himalayan Spruce, 181. 
Hoary Alder, 147. 
Holly, 77. 
Holly Family, 77. 
Honey-locust, 95. 
Honeysuckle Family, 113. 
Hop-hornbeam, 150. 
Hop-tree, 74. 
Hornbeam, 151. 
Horse-chestnut, 81. 
Horse-sugar, 122. 
Hovenia, 80. 

Idesia, 67. 
Rex, 77, 78. 
IlicinesB, 77. 

Imperial Paulownia, 127. 
Indian Bean, 128. 
Cedar, 190. 



Irish Juniper, 199. 
Iron-wood, 150. 

Japan Arbor-vitsa, 196. 

Cedar, 198. 

Hemlock, 182. 

Larch, 188. 

Lilac, 126. 

Magnolia, 65. 

Maple, 88. 

Persimmon, 120. 

Planer-tree, 136. 

Pine, 176. 

Podocarpus, 201. 

. SUver Fir, 184. 

Storax, 120. 
Jersey Pine, 177. 
Judas-tree, 94. 
Juglandacete, 140. 
Juglans, 140, 141. 
Jujube, 80. 
Juniper, 198, 199. 
Juniperus, 198, 199. 

Ealmia, 116. 
Katsura-tree, 67. 
Kentucky Coffee-tree, 95. 
Kiaka Elm, 136. 
Kilmarnock Willow, 166. 
Kingnut, 142. 
Kcelreuteria, 83. 

Laburnum, 92. 
Lagerstroemia, 109. 
Lambert's Pine, 172. 
Larch, American, 188. 

European, 188. 

Golden, 189. 

Japan, 188. 
Large-flowered Magnolia, 63. 
Large-leaved Maple, 86. 
Large-toothed Aspen, 168. 
Large Tupelo, 113. 
Larix, 187-189. 
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LauracesB, 130. 
Laurel, 116, 117. 
Laurel Family, 130. 
Laurel-leaved Willow, 165. 
Lauj'el-oak, 158. 
Lawson's Cypress, 196. 
Lebanon Cedar, 189. 
Leguminoste, 92. 
Lilac, 126. 
Linden, 72. 
Linden Family, 72. 
Lindera, 131. 
Liquidambar, 108. 
Liriodendron, 66. 
Live-oak, 155. 
Loblolly Bay, 70. 

Pine, 174. 
Locust, Bristly, 94. 

Clammy, 94. 

Common, 93. 

Honey, 95, 96. 
Lombardy Poplar, 169. 
Long-leaved Pine, 174. 

WiUow, 167. 
Long-racemed Buckeye, 83. 
Lonicera, 115. 
Loosestrife Family, 108. 
LythracesB, 108. 

Madura, 137. 
Madeira Nut, 141. 
Magnolia, Chinese White, 65. 

Great-leaved, 64. 

Japan, 65. 

Large-flowered, 63. 

Purple Japan, 66. 

Southern Evergreen, 63. 

Swamp, 63. 

Thurber's Japan, 66. 
Magnoliaceae, 62. 
Magnolia Family, 62. 
Mallow Family, 71. 
MalvaceeB, 71. 
Maple, Ash-leaved, 89. 



Maple, California, 86. 

Colchicum-leaved, 87. 

Cork-bark, 87. 

English, 87. 

Japan, 88. 

Large-leaved, 86. 

Mountain, 84. 

Norway, 87. 

Palmate-leaved, 88. 

Red, 85. 

Rock, 86. 

Round-leaved, 88. 

Silver, 85. 

Striped, 85. 

Sugar, 86. 

Sycamore, 86. 

Tartarian, 88. 

Vine, 88. 

White, 85. 
Masson's Pine, 175. 
Melia, 75. 
MeliacesB, 75. 
Melia Family, 75. 
Mockemut, 142, 143. 
Morella Cherry, 99. 
Moras, 137, 138. 
Mossy-cup Oak, 153. 
Mountain Ash, 102, 103. 

Hemlock, 182. 

Laurel, 116. 

Maple, 84. 

Pine, 173, 177. 

Sumac, 90. 
Mount Atlas Cedar, 190. 
Mulberry, 138. 

Paper, 138. 
Myrtle, Crape, 109. 

Narrow-leaved Crab-apple, 101. 
Necklace-poplar, 169. 
Negundo, 88. 
Noble SUver Fir, 187. 
Nootka Sound Cypress, 195. 
Nordmann's Silver Fir, 184. 
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Northern Prickly Ash, 73. 

Scrub Pine, 178. 
Norway Maple, 87. 

Spruce, 180. 
Nut, Bitter, 143. 

Hickory, 142, 143. 

King, 142. 

Mocker, 142, 143. 

Pecan, 144. 

Pig, 143. 
Nut-pine, 178. 
Nyssa, 112, 113. 

Oak, American White, 153. 

Barren, 158. 

Bartram's, 152. 

Basket, 154. 

Bear Scrub, 157. 

Black, 156, 158. 

Black Scrub, 157. 

Box White, 153. 

Bur, 153. 

Chestnut, 154, 155. 

Cow, 154. 

English, 158. 

Laurel, 158. 

Live, 155. 

Mossy-cup, 153. 

Pin, 156. 

P^st, 153, 154. 
r^^ramidal, 159. 
\ (Quercitron, 156. 
Wed, 156. 

Rough, 153. 

Scarlet, 156. 

Scrub, 157. 

Shingle, 158. 

Spanish, 156, 157. 

Swamp, 154, 156. 

Turkey, 159. 

Water, 157. 

Weeping, 159, 

White, 153, 154. 

Willow, 158. 



Oak, Yellow, 155, 156. 
Oak Family, 144. 
Oak-leaved Alder, 148. 

Mountain-ash, 102. 
Ohio Buckeye, 82. 
Old-field Pine, 174. 
OleaceeB, 122. 
Oleaster Family, 131. 
Olive Family, 122. 
Orange, Osage, 137. 
Oriental Plane, 139. 

Spruce, 181. 
Osage Orange, 137. 
Osmanthus, 125. 
Ostrya, 150. 
Oxydendron, 116. 

Palmate -leaved Japan Maple, 88. 
Papaw, 68. 
Paper Birch, 145. 

Mulberry, 138. 
Parsley-leaved Thorn, 105. 
Paulownia, 127. 
Peach, 97. 

Pear Hawthorn, 106. 
Pear-tree, 101. 
Pea-tree, 92. 
Pecan-nut, 144. 
Pepperbush, 117, 118. 
Pepperidge, 112. 
Persea, 130. 
Persimmon, 119, 120. 
Phellodendron, 74. 
Picea, 179-181. 
Pignut, 143. 
Pine, Austrian, 175. 

Bhotan, 172. 

Black, 175. 

Cembra, 173. 

Chile, 190. 

Corsican, 175. 

Gray, 178. 

Heavy-wooded, 174. 

Japan, 176. 
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Pine, Jersey, 177. 

Lambert's, 172. 

X-obloUy, 174. 

Long-leaved, 174, 

Masson's, 175. 

Mountain, 173, 177. 

Nut, 178. 

Old-field, 174. 

Pinon, 178. 

Pitch, 174. 

Red, 176. 

Scotch, 177. 

Scrub, 177, 178. 

Stone, 173. 

Sugar, 172. 

Swiss Stone, 173. 

Table-Mountain, 177. 

Twisted-branched, 177. 

Umbrella, 191. 

Weymouth, 172. 

White, 172, 173. 

Yellow, 174, 176. 
Pine Family, 170. 
Pin-oak, 156. 
Pinon Pine, 178. 
Pinsapo Fir, 186. 
Pitch-pine, 174. 
Pinus Austriaca, 175. 

Banksiana, 178. 

Cembra, 173. 

contorta, 177. 

densiflora, 176. 

edulis, 178. 

excelsa, 172. 

flexilis, 173. 

inops, 177. 

Lambertiana, 172. 

Laricio, 175. 

Massoniana, 175. 

mitis, 176. 

monophylla, 178. 

monticola, 173. 

palustris, 174. 

ponderosa, 174. 



Pinus pungens, 177. 

resinosa, 176. 

rigida, 174. 

strobus, 172. 

sylvestris, 177. 

T89da, 174. 
Plane, Oriental, 139. 
Planera, 135, 136. 
Planer-tree, 136. 
Plane-tree Family, 139. 
PlatanacesB, 139. 
Platanus, 139. 
Plum, 98, 99. 
Plum, Date, 120. 
Podocai-pus, 200, 201. 
Poison Dogwood, 90. 

Elder, 90. 

Sumac, 90. 
Pomegranate-tree, 108. 
Populus, 168-170. 
Poplar, Balsam, 170. 

Black, 170. 

Carolina, 169. 

Downy-leaved, 169. 

Lombardy, 169. 

Necklace, 169. 

White, 168. 
Post-oak, 153, 154. 
Prickly Ash, 73. 
Pride of India, 75. 
Prunus, 97-100. 
Ptelea, 74. 
Pterostyrax, 121. 
Pulse Family, 92. 
Punica, 108. 

Purple Japan Magnolia, 66. 
Purple-leaved Birch, 146. 
Purple Willow, 165. 
Pyramidal Birch, 146. 

Oak, 159. 
Pyrus, 100-103. 

Quaking-asp, 168. 
Quassia Family, 76. 
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Quercitron Oak, 156. 
Quercus alba, 153. 

aquatica, 157. 

bicolor, 154. 

Cerris, 159. 

coccinea, 156. 

falcata, 157. 

fastigiata, 159. 

heterophylla, 152. 

ilicifolia, 157. 

imbricaria, 158. 

lyrata, 154. 

macrocarpa, 153. 

Michauxii, 154. 

Muhlenbergii, 155. 

nigra, 158. 

palustris, 156. 

pedunculata, 159. 

pendula, 159. 

Phellos, 152, 158. 

prinoides, 155. 

Prinus, 154. 

Robur, 158. 

rubra, 152, 156. 

sessiliflora, 159. 

stellata, 153. 

tinctoria, 156. 

virens, 155. 
Quince-tree, 102. 

Rabbit-beny, 132. 
Red Ash, 123. 

Bay, 130. 

Birch, 147. 

Buckeye, 82, 

Cedar, 199. 

Cherry, 99. 

Elm, 134. 

Horse-chestnut, 82. 

Maple, 85. 

Mulberry, 138. 

Oak, 156. 

Pine, 176. 

Plum, 98. 



Redbud, 94. 
Red-leaved Alder, 148. 
Redwood, 193. 
Retinospora, 193, 196, 197. 
Rhamnaceae, 79. 
Rhamnus, 79, 80. 
Rhododendron, 117. 
Rhus, 89-91. 
River Birch, 147. 
Robinia, 93, 94. 
Rock Elm, 134. 

Maple, 86. 
RosacesB, 97. 
Rose-acacia, 94. 
Rose Family, 97. 
Rough Oak, 153. 
Round-leaved Maple, 88. 
Rowan-tree, 103. 
Rue Family, 73. 
RutaceaB, 73. 

SalicacesB, 161. 
Salisburia, 201. 
Salix Alba, 164. 

amygdaloides, 163. 

angustata, 165. 

annularis, 164. 

Babylonica, 164. 

caprea, 166. 

cinerea, 167. 

cordata, 165. 

decipiens, 164. 

discolor, 166. 

falcata, 163. 

fragilis, 163. 

longifolia, 167. 

lucida, 164. 

myricoides, 165. 

nigra, 163. 

pentandra, 165. 

purpurea, 165. 
• rigida, 165. 

rostrata, 166. 

rufescens, 165. 
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Salix Rusaelliana, 1G4. 

-ririiliB, IGt. 

"vitellina, 104. 
Sapindftcete, SI. 
flapodiOa Family, 118, 
Sapotaeew, lis. 
Sassafras, 130, 131. 
Starlet-fniited Thorn, 104. 
Scarlet Oak, 156. 
Soiadopltys, 191. 
Scotch Elm, 134. 

Pii-, 177. 

Kne, 177, 
Si'i-ophulanaem'. 127. 
ftcmliOalt, 157 

Pine, 177, 178. 
Seaside Alder, 148. 
Sequoia, 192, 193. 
Serpiee-berry 107. 
Shad-buBh, 107 
ShagbarV Hickory, 142. 
Sheep-berry, 114. 
Shsllbark Hickory, 142. 
Kheph-erdiu, 1S2. 
Sbingle Oak, 158, 
Shining Willow, 164. 
Shrubby Trefoil, 74. 
Siberian Cornel, Ill- 
Silver Fir. 185. 
Silk-tree, 96. 
Silverbell-tree, 121. 
Silver Cedar, 190. 

Pir, 184^187. 

Maple, as. 

Spruce, 181. 
Silver-leaved Elieagnus, 132. 
Siinanibaccir, 76. 
Single Spruce, 179. 
Slippery Elm, 134. 
Sloe, 98. 
Smoke-tree, 91. 
Smooth Alder, 148. 

Sumae, 90. 
Soapberry Family, 81. 



Sorrel-tree, 116. 
Sour Gum, 112, 113. 
Sourwoiid, 110, 
Southern Cypreaa, 192. 
Spanish Oak, 56, 157. 
Speckled Alder, 147. 
Spiee-buab, 131. 
Spindle-tree, 78. 
Spruce, Alcock's, 181. 

Black, 179. 

Double, 179. 

Eastern, 181. 

Himalayan, 181, 

Norway, 180. 

Oriental, 181. 

Silver, 181. 

Single, 179. 

Tiger-a-tail, 180. 

White, 179. 
Spurge Pduiilv, 132. 
Stag-horn Siuuao, 90, 
Steroulia, 71. 
Store uliacea', 71. 
Stone-pine, 173. 
Storai, 120, 
Storar FamUy, 120. 
Striped Maple, 85. 
Stuartia, 69, 70. 
Styracacee, 120, 
Styrax, 120, 
Sugarberry, 136. 
Sugar Maple, 86. 

Pine, 172. 
Sumao, 90. 
Summer Haw, 106. 
Swamp Hickory, 14& 

Magnolia, 63. 

Oak, 156. 

Post-oak, 154. 

White Ouk, i54. 
SwfetlSuy, 63. 

Bireh, 146. 

Buckeye, 82. 

Gum, 108. 
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Sweet Pepper-bush, 117, 118. 

Viburnum, 114. 
Sweetleaf, 122. 
Swiss Stone-pine, 173. 
Sycamore, American, 139. 
Sycamore-maple, 86. 
Symplocos, 122. 
Syringa, 126. 

Table-Moimtain Pine, 177. 

Tacamahac, 170. 

Tamarack, 188. 

Tamariscinese, 68. 

Tamarisk, 69. 

Tamarix, 69. 

Tartarian Honeysuckle, 115. 

Maple, 88. 
Taxodium, 192. 
Tea Family, 69. 
TernstroBmiacesB, 69. 
Thorn, 104, 105. 
Thurber's Japan Magnolia, 66. 
Thuya, 193, 194. 
Thuyopsis, 193. 
Tiger's-tail Spruce, 180. 
Tilia, 72, 73. 
TiliaceeB, 72. 
Toothache-tree, 73. 
Torreya, 200. 
Tree Hibiscus, 71. 
Tree of Heaven, 76. 
Trefoil, 74. 
Tsuga, 182. 
Tulip-tree, 66. 
Tupelo, 113. 
Turkey Oak, 158. 

Ulmus, 133-135. 
Umbrella-pine, 191. 
Umbrella-tree, 65. 
UrticaceeB, 133. 

Venetian Sumac, 91. 
Verbenace89, 129. 



Viburnum, 113, 114. 
Vine Maple, 88. 
Vitex, 129, 130. 

Wahoo, 78, 135. 
Walnut, 140, 141. 
Walnut Family, 140. 
Washington Thorn, 105. 
Water Ash, 124. 

Beech, 151. 

Locust, 96. 

Oak, 157. 
Weeping Ash, 125. 

Birch, 146. 

Elm, 134. 

Oak, 159. 

Willow, 164. 
White Ash, 123. 

Basswood, 73. 

Birch, 145, 146. 

Cedar, 194, 195. 

Elm, 134, 135. 

Fir, 186. 

Maple, 85. 

Mulberry, 138. 

Oak, 153^054. 

Poplar, 168. 

Spruce, 179. 

Willow, 164. 
White-heart Hickory, 142. 
Whitewood, 72. 
Willow, American Bay, 164. 

Ash-colored, 167. 

Bay, 164, 165. 

Beaked, 166. 

Black, 163. 

Bog, 166. 

Brittle, 163. 

Crack, 163. 

Glaucous, 166. 

Goat, 166. 

Gray, 167. 

Heart-leaved, 165. 

Kilmarnock, 166. 
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Willow, Laurel-leaved, 165. 

Long-leaved, 167. 

Purple, 165. 

SHining, 164. 

Weeping, 164. 

White, 164. 
Willow Family, 161. 
Willow-oak, 158. 
Winged Elm, 135. 
Witch-elm, 134. 
Witch-hazel, 107. 
Witch-hazel Family, 107. 



Xanthoxylum, 73. 

Yellow-barked Oak, 156. 
Yellow Birch, 146. 

Cucumber-tree, 64. 

Haw, 106. 

Plum, 98. 
Yellow-wood, 93. 
Yew, 199. 
Yulan, 65. 

Zizyphus, 80. 
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